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Left to right: wrap, full-fashioned, English rib with Swiss embroidered clocks, sports anklets. 


Outck Facts about Dixie Durene 


AKERS of the all-Dixie-durene half 

hose illustrated (and makers of other 
hosiery, as well as underwear, outerwear and 
accessories) will tell you that this yarn runs 
smoothly and satisfactorily on their equip- 
ment, that eolors are level, that Dixie’s ser- 
vice is reliable and helpful. 


These important features are the results of 
Controlled Manufacture . . . Dixie’s system 
of tests and inspections that goes to work 
on raw cotton and follows through to fin- 
ished merchandise. 


Dixie durene...a product of 


Let a Dixie representative supplement this 
photographic evidence of the usefulness of 
Dixie durene with actual proof in the form 
of Dixie yarn for trials on your machines. 
Ask him, or write us. 


tx¢t¢_ MERCERIZING CO 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Controlled Manufacture. 
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You can, { tamclanclige ON FRANKLIN PROCESS COLORS 


It is to your advantage to STANDARDIZE on Franklin Dyeing Machines exclusively, this service grew from a 
Process Colors, for by so doing you avoid the necessity small experimental station to the largest service of its 
of changing your dyer (and the risks that go with such_ kind in the world and it is still growing. In 1936 it en- 
a change) even though you may shift your manu- _joyed the largest volume of business in 
facturing from one geographical location to another. its history,—over 17,000,000 pounds. 

Franklin Process Custom Yarn Dyeing is a national Having satisfied so many mills, it is 
service, having plants in all major textile areas and _ logical to assume that it can satisfy you. 
using the same formulas for the same colors in all Franklin Process, dyeing on a helical spring tube, 
plants. Thus the chances of serious shade variations see ons 8 “s ‘aicauacuedae cee 
and finishing troubles are minimized. The Franklin the density of all packages and hence makes for more 
Process record is your assur- 
ance of satisfaction. In little 
more than a decade, using 


Franklin Process Package 
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uniform dyeing. 

At the same time 

& it makes the 
hte package a firm- 

er and a better 

winding supply. 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Dyeing and Processing Machines 
PROVIDENCE + PHILADELPHIA + GREENVILLE +: CHATTANOOGA - CHICAGO - N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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The New Features of the X Model Loom 
That Made It Run So Smoothly 


LOOKS LIKE oe = + 
THE HipoeEen FEATURE 4. FE Ns; ) 
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OF THE SHOW 
at 
the Textile Show 
In 
Greenville 
Drew the Crowd 
Every Day 


and 
All Day Long 


lt Was 
Proot 


Of the Progress We Have Made 


in Loom Building in 2 Years 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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The drawing shows 
how Texspray is ap- 
plied ... from under- 
neath, just where the 
cotton fibres spread 
out, fanwise, so that 
each individual fibre 
can be sprayed. 
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BEATER 
OIL FEEO CHAMBER 
VALVE 


SIGHT FEEO 
* NEEOLE VALVE 





for Cotton 
Conditioning 


3 essen distribution of the compound more flexible, smoother and easier to draft. 
on every cotton fibre is the key to suc- _ Static is controlled. Fly is reduced. There is 


cessful conditioning. You get this when you _ far less end breakage. The quality of the 








install the Texspray method. 

Texspray Compound is applied to the 
cotton as it enters the beater chamber of the 
picker. This is the one place where each 
fibre can be treated evenly and completely. 

The Texspray method of cotton condi- 
tioning provides healthier working condi- 


tions, saves all the good fibres, makes them 


yarn is improved. 

We are prepared to install the Texspray 
System not only in the South, but in various 
sections of the United States. 

A booklet fully explaining cotton condi- 
tioning with Texspray Compound is yours 
for the asking. The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


TEMACO 














Cotton Conditioning with 
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rexacol LAS RAY compound 
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FIVE WAYS YOU'LL ECONOMIZE 
When You Install a G-E Combination Switch 
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1,, small Installation | 
: Expense : | 
2. Maximum Switch 
Life 


3 e Protecti 
ment 









on for Equip- 







OU’RE sure to economize on 

spinning-frame operation 
when you specify G-E combi- 
nation switches. 





Savings start when you install G-E combination switches con- 
them, for the ample space within 
the case and the convenient 


conduit knockouts make them 


trolling spinning-frame drives 


interlock that prevents opening 





extremely easy to mount and the case while the manual switch 


wire. The combination of reliable is “On.”’ 


G-E manual and magnetic control , 
devices in a single unit makes Hundreds of textile men are en- 
them switches that will serve joying these economies, not only 
long and dependably. in respect to spinning frames 
but throughout their mills. Why 


Protection for Safety harmless overloads that often not write today for descriptive 
But savings don’t stop there. causecostly delays. Undervoltage sheet GEA-1587B, which de- 
Temperature overload relays pro- protection prevents restarting scribes this switch and tts various 
tect the motor against overloads, after a power failure, thus protect- modifications: We shall be glad to 
yet prevent unnecessary shut- ing operators and equipment. The send you a copy promptly. Gen- 
downs due to brief or otherwise operator is also protected by an eral Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


80-123 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





@ No human eye has ever seen the 
stresses which pressure sets up in 
valves. No human eye has ever ob- 
served the action of such stresses—until 
their physical effects became visible. 


But Crane—in its unending search 
for valve perfection—is not content to 
work out stresses by mathematical for- 
mulae. With the magic of black mir- 
rors and polarized light, stress pat- 
terns reveal themselves as ‘“‘shadows’’ 
in transparent model sections of 
valves. And so Crane “‘sees” the unsee- 
able, that Crane valves may prove su- 
perior to every condition of service. 


THE MAGIC OF 


Since 1890, Crame has been con- 
tinually making exhaustive tests on 
metals and alloys. Pioneering in met- 
allurgical research has shown Crane 
what combinations of metal and de- 
sign will do your job better. That is 
why standard Crane valves are so 
often the right answer to what seems 
to be “new” valve problems. 


Look in your new Crane No. 52 
Catalog for the details of 38,000 items 
and dimensions tested in the laboratory 
and proved on the job. Use it when you 
need valves, fittings, pipe or accesso- 
ries. CranEquip for satisfaction. 


iCRANE>:3 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


Branches and Saies Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, 


PUMPS, 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


ILLINOIS 
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BIG SAVINGS BY 
STANDARDZNG 


BOSTON, Mass., May 14— That 
big savings in maintenance costs can 
be made in a textile mill is best illus- 
trated by an example. Take a typi- 
cally designed cotton mill, having 
58,000 spindles and 1300 looms, three 
slashers but not having a dyeing. 
bleaching or finishing department. 


This mill has a total of 1544 valves 
ranging from % inch to 8 inches. 
Boilers, heating and slashers requir 
601 of these: 47 are on size kettles: 
51 on water lines; 25 are relief valves 
The balance are on water lines, air 
lines, oil system, steam lines, etc. 


With so many valves in service. 
only a small saving in annual charges 
per valve mounts to a very respec- 
table sum during the life of the sys- 
tem. CranEquipping throughout pro- 
vides the opportunity for maximum 
savings. Low first cost, lower main- 
tenance cost, longer life, and mini- 
mum repairs inventory are some of 
the sources of saving. 


Crane has valves and fittings for 


aly 
V4 


every service— Crane has the piping | , 


experience to help you plan the most | 
efficient installation. CranEquip for 
piping satisfaction. 
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OBSOLESENCE IS OBSTRUCTIVE 


If your mill operates with obsolete ma- 
chinery your road to profits is blocked. Your 
competition is not only the quality and price 
of finished products of other mills, but also 
their® productive equipment. Progressive 
textile mills anticipated rising markets in 
material and labor. They have already 
replaced antiquated machines. No other 
course gave assurance of profit. 


WHITIN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The sound research and engineering pro- 
gram of the Whitin Machine Works to pro- 
duce improved textile machines, has con- 
tributed to successful revampments in many 
of these progressive mills. Those recently 
equipped with Whitin picking, “carding, 
combing, roving, spinning or twisting are 
enjoying production increases which pro- 
tect their profitable operation. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


ATLANTA. GA. 
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SPECIAL MACHINE ©5400 We 
FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


. > 


. 


Style 52800F belongs 

to the popular new 

FIFTY -TWO- EIGHT 

Series. It is specially 

fitted for split tube — 

border work. L ¢ O 
| The new Union Special hosiery 
seamer at Philadelphia? If not, 
write for a copy of illustrated 
descriptive bulletin. Free. 
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NORTHERN HARD 


MAPLE 
THE LONGEST-WEARING 


Comfortable FLOOR! 












This Punishment to Bowling Alleys 


COTTON 7 





Under heavy indastrial use 

uit power THOR COn- 
Slantiy moting headty loads 
—Hard Maple éd 4 ademon- 
Sirates its remarkavle uear- 


ime qualities 








Shows the Way to Million-Dollar Savings in Industry! 


Wham! As so often happens, a 16-Ib. ball hits the floor 
at 20 miles an hour. That’s punishment! But look at the 
floor where the ball struck. There’s no split, no splinter, 
no cent! For it’s Northern Hard Maple that ball bounced 
on. Ask the manager. 

“Sure,” he’ll probably say. “Specialists always use Hard 
Maple in bowling alleys—and for the pins. Hard Maple 
is the one material that will stand up under that pound- 
ing year after year.” 

Note where Hard Maple is used in bowling alleys. (1) 
The 12 to 16 feet before the foul line (where the bowler 
runs and slides); (2) From 13 to 16 feet after the foul line 
(where the ball hits the floor); (3) From 4 to 8 feet at the 
end (where the ball strikes the pins) —in other words, 
wherever real wear occurs. 

Industry can make million-dollar savings by flooring 
with Hard Maple —for countless plants have proved 





17,000 smashes like this! A 
leading manufacturer guar- 
antees bis Hard Maple bowl- 
ing pins not to chip, split or 
splinter for 1,000 games 
(average 17 ‘‘rolls”’ each). 





Hard Maple floors, easily 
cleaned and creating no dust 
of their own, aid the clean- 
liness so important in the 
Elgin Watch timing room. 





that this harder hardwood demonstrates the same stam- 
ina, same economy, under severe industrial use. So 
tough-fibred, so tight-grained, its resistance to indenta- 
tion and abrasion is truly remarkable. Many years of 
service cause no splinters, slivers, or ridges—this harder 
hardwood stays smooth. 

This non-slippery smoothness also means exceptional 
sanitation (no pits to hold dust) — reduced cleaning costs 
(brushing instead of scrubbing)—and speeded-up traffic. 
Further, Hard Maple’s warmth, dryness and resilience 
reduce fatigue and favorably affect workers’ efficiency. 
And always, it simplifies alterations and ofters low 
maintenance cost. 

Before building or remodeling, be sure to investigate 
MFMA* Northern Hard Maple — the /ongest- wearing 
comfortable flooring — available in strips or blocks. Con- 
sult your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 17 66. 
Write us for folder on Heavy-Duty Finishes. 


Floor with Maple 


* MF M A — This trade-mark on Maple Flooring 
guarantees that it conforms to the exacting grade 
standards of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. It protects you against species substitution 


and inferior grade. It assures you of gemuime North- 





ern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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Saco Lowell 
— PT - 
DRAWING SYSTEM| 






& 





The following representative 
mills are now installing Saco- 
Lowell Controlled Draft Draw- 
ing Equipment: 


@ Bemis Bros. Bac Company ‘io ability to produce even sliver at 
@ Cannon Mitts No. 7 economical production rates has been built 

C N J S ' . . : 
@ Cannon Mitts No. 11 into the Saco- Lowell Controlled Draft 


@ CenTRAL Mitts, Inc. , . a ; — 
| Drawing Frame. Perfection in detail. from 
@ Companta CoLoMBIANA DE TEJIDOS ; . 

ane design to manufacture. of each and every 
a E. (. Pick . 
ie Bl Cn part has created a mechanism which ac- 


@ Fasrica Det Hato curately drafts and continually controls 


@ Fasrica DE TEsIDOs DE BELLO the fibres during their passage through the 
@ Fasrica DE TEsmDOS OBREGON machine. This is the reason why the oper- 
@ Futon Bac anp Corron Mius ating costs are generally 20°, less than the 


@ GRENDEL MILLs , , 
obsolete tvpe of drawing equipment and 


® J.J. DreERMAN : a 
the quality of the sliver uniformly better. 


@® Linn Mutius Co. 


@® Moore Cotrron Mitts Company 
Install Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Drawing 


@® Paciric Mitis— Gransy PLAN 








Now... 4 Good Way to Save bv Modernizing 


@® PrepMontT Mee. Co. 


=o SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


@ RoaNoKE Mitts Co. 


@ STOOMSPINNERID TE NiJveERDAL. N. V. 


@® Sunc Since No. 3 Corron Mit CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


@® Tresipos pE OccipENTE. S. A. 
® Tresipos Ex. Conpor. S. A. 


@ UNION CoTONNIERE S. A. 





@ WaLiace MaANnuracrurinc Company 
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Like to-day’‘s efficient aircraft engine, the Amco No. 4 Atomizer 
asks for no pampering! Accurate metal-to-metal joints fit like exhaust 
valves in their seats. Mixture of air and water is as precise as 
carburetor action. Metals used, like those in the engine, have proved 
their resistance to erosion, mechanical wear and corrosion. All 
working parts — permanently adjusted for efficiency — are enclosed 
in a rugged bronze body. 








CONSIDER THESE Amco No. 4 eliminates manual cleaning labor! Every time it shuts 
off, both air and water nozzles are automatically cleaned. Rapid 

POINTS streamlined currents of induced air keep the nozzles free of lint and 

° fly. Positive action prevents drip — feathering down. Its operation 

Better Spray efficient and trouble-free through years of service, No. 4 is typical 


arsenate eo of the benefits enjoyed by owners of Amco Humidification systems. 


No Drip — No Feathering Down Write to-day — a specialist will visit your mill, without obligation. 
Improved Construction American Moistening Company, Providence, R. I. ... Boston... 
Maintains Full Capacity Delivery Atlanta . .. Charlotte. 


Eliminates Manual Cleaning Labor 
No Waste of Power 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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inproving peifeunance 
reducing maintenance, 








Whitin spinning frames driven by 10 h.p. motors. 1750 r.p.m., with Rockwood Drives. Florence Mills, Forest 
City, N.C. This progressive, well-known mill was the first to install these shelf-type Rockwood Drives which are 


now used by so many mills. 


The Rockwood Drive has proved 


superior in textile mills | 


HE Rockwood Pivoted Motor Drive has proved far superior in textile mills—-supe- 
rior in driven machine performance—in freedom from drive troubles and annoy- 
ances—in uniformity of speed—in quality of work done—in savings in power 


Their use insures increased output and a better quality—because they automatically 


maintain uniform belt tensions regardless of continual changes in belt lengths. 
short 


Rockwood Drives are increasingly referred to as “for the first time making s 


center motor drives truly satisfactory.” The cotton textile industry has adopted the 


Rockwood Drive and endorses it as being a distinctly supe 
PUT IN A DRIVE ON FREE TRIAL. Your 
any number of drives on free trial for any reasonable length 
guaranteed to be satisfactory or your 
money is refunded. Approximately 00,000 
Rockwood Drives are now in successful 
One engineer says these Rockwood ceil- service. ARRANGE TO TRY OUT ONE 
po Mi drives at Erwin Cotton a OF THESE FINE DRIVES. THEY 
ooleemee, are “honeys.” The Rockwooe a nie gua caneiaeniin en 
ceiling Drive is an engineering ideal. ARE GOING IN EVERYWHERE. 


Drives cotton mill lineshafts better than 
they have ever been driven before. 


7 
ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sia\Zeiii> Moor 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory’s latest inde- 


pendent test on Emmons cadmium-plated Heddles | 


showed mo rust after 168 hours of constant spraying 
with a salt solution . . . another proof to the textile 
man that when he buys Emmons he buys proven 
quality—not unbacked-up quality claims. 

These tests are conducted regularly by P. T. L.— 


on heddles purchased in the open 





WE GAVE IT A SHOWER BATH 





are proved to resist corrosion 


P. T. L. we receive monthly reports on smooth- 
ness of heddle eyes, wearing quality, tensile 
strength, durability of plating as indicated by cor- 
rosion resistance test... and we make these public 

so that you can be sure of what you buy. 
The Steel Heddles with the “Certified’”’ Tag!—For 
freedom from chafing, fewer warp breaks, uniform 
warp tension. May we have your 


market, as an outside check on our E. order? Emmons Loom Harness 
manufacturing standards. From Ir Ir O rl S Company, Lawrence, Mass. 
"“CERLIFIED SIGEEL BEVDLES 


How “CHAFELESS CORD” CoTTON HARNESS is made... and why 


LAID NEARLY PARALLEL 


LONG STAPLE COTTON “FIVE COATS ef VARNISH 


FOR LONGER LIFE 
EVENLY DISTRIBUTED 


NO ROOGH PLACES 
To CATCH WARP END 





Stow ‘BAKING 
48 Hours PRovidtEs 


GLASS-LIKE , CHAFELESS 
FINISH OF HARNESS 


“RESULT 


SUPER -SMOOTHNES 
LESSENS WARP 
“BREAKAGE — 
IMPROVES COVER 


HUMIDITY -PROOF 
DRESSING 
FOR LENGTHENING LIFE 


a oe 
GHAFELESS CORD 
LASTS LONGER 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES, “MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE” REEDS, ’“CHAFELESS CORD” COTTON HARNESS 
described in Textile World Yearbook 
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THREE PROBLEMS 


Solved Profitably 
by Textile Bank Factoring 


















1 “Watching credits and finances was a full time job. So was 
¢ production. I found myself trying to handle both, and not 
making too good a job of either. After getting hit hard by two 
bad accounts, I saw the light. I called in Textile Banking Com- 
pany, got their proposition and signed a factoring contract. Now 
I do a cash business with no credit worries. With full time 
to devote to production, I’ve increased mill efficiency and 
cut operating costs. And for the first time in years my 
sales have hit new highs for four consecutive months.”’ 


2 “We have been using Textile Banking fac- 
® toring service for some time. It has 
proved a sure cure for our credit troubles and 
certainly strengthens our cash position. The 

merchandising counsel they give us is another 

advantage I wouldn’t be without. We never 
have big inventory carry-overs now. They 
show us where and how to liquidate them.” 











ONSIDER the advantages 
offered by Textile Banking 
Company factoring service. 
Cash for every invoice when you 

ship. Complete release from 

credit problems ... we take all 

the credit risk. Freedom to con- 

centrate full time on production 

and sales. Experienced merchan- 


3 “We either had to advertise our line or see our leadership 
* taken away by a fast-coming competitor. The big question dising counsel. Write for our 


finance an advertising campaign. In just one ‘ , , : , 
wien ate Rew area _— — ' booklet, “Factoring & Financing.” 
interview, a Textile Banking representative showed me how 


factoring would provide the money. Since we started advertis- All correspondence confidential. 


ing, sales have gone steadily up. It was a winning move for us.” 
TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5,000,000 
55 MADISON AVENUE : Dept. C- NEW YORK 
New England Representative, EDMUND H. LELAND, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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“CAMCO” 
ELECTRIC ROLL PICKER 


e For Cleaning Long Draft Frames. 


Picks up accumulated lint quickly, and easily clears rolls, 
journals, aprons, cots, etc. . . . «- . . ; 


Simple to operate — used and endorsed by leading 
ee eee ee ee ee ee 


PRICE $35.00 F.O.B. ATLANTA. 


Write for further Information. 
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The CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE Co., Inc. 


e 858 Ashby Street, ATLANTA, GA. * 
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Rollers that roll with a 
minimum of friction. 


Rollers that require 
practically no lubrica- 
tion. 


Rollers that are de- 
signed to absorb 
shocks. 


Rollers that can last the 
life of the machine. 


Specify Hyatt Roller Bearings 
by name for all your textile 
machinery. They will help you 
to produce more and better 
yarn or cloth at less expense. 
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i! & | Some of the Cost 
of Loom 
Operation with 








Modern Bearings 


Any thinking man who goes into the matter of buying 
modern machinery asks himself the meaning of the word 
'‘Modern." 


A new coat of paint does not satisfy such a man's idea 
of "Modern." He knows that Modern means that all 
known improvements to operating efficiency have been 
built into the machine in question, that the machine has 
been designed and built around such improvements. 


Such improvements as this Modern Precision Roller 
Bearing which has longer, accurate life because it has 
wide generous surfaces of precision ground hardened 
steel. 


Ask your loom builder for these modern roller bearings 
when you buy new looms. Any further information you 
desire we shall gladly furnish. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, P. O. Box 476, Newark, 


New Jersey. 


HYATT 


Koller Bearings 
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ibs a C A U oe E light dispels dark- 
ness (symbol of ig- 


norance), the torch is a spmbol of knowledge. With a deep 
sense of responsibility we look upon ourselves as “torch 
bearers” in the card clothing industry. 


This torch that we speak of has burned continuously since 
1786, when Pliny Earle first engaged in the manufacture of 
hand cards. In 1790 the same Pliny Earle also produced 
the first machine card clothing made in America. His busi- 
ness prospered and descended in the Earle family until 
1890 when it became a part of the American Card Clothing 
Company. 
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This latter company “passed the torch” to us in 1905, when 
we purchased the business. We were well qualified to carry 
the torch as our own experience began prior to 1870, when 
George and Elijah Ashworth obtained their first patent in 
England. Thus our customers have benefited not only from 
our own knowledge and experience but also from the tradi- 
tions and experience of our predecessors dating back 15] 
years. 


It is our constant aim to “carry the torch” with credit, 
by earning the confidence of our customers. We would wel- 
come an opportunity to earn yours. 


ASHWORTH BROS., [INCORPORATED Spf Ly 


Woolen Div.: 


Textile Supply Company, Dallas, Texas. 


AME'RICAN CAIRD CLOTHING :CO. 


FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia; SALES OFFICES AND REPAIR 
SHOPS in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenvilles SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of 
Napping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes . . Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. . 
Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 





500,000 MEN WROTE 


THESE CASE HISTORIES ON OIL! 


For Industrialists who want better Plant Earnings 





OT ae Ee ee 


BACKGROUND OF THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
Written by 500,000 plant opera- 
tors in 63 countries of the world. 
25,000 new and valuable “studies” 
added every year. 
Used as lubrication guide-books 
by leading engineering schools. 
Scientific and practical results— 
based on the greatest experience 
in the oil industry. 


How to put this Knowledge... 


part of Socony-Vacuum 
Lubrication Service...to work 
in your Plant 


lr HAS TAKEN /I years to gather, correlate and 


hle the tremendous lubrication knowledge 
Socony-Vacuum offers industrial men. 

The scientific and practical information it pro- 
vides is worth literally millions of dollars to 
American industry, for it points the way to de- 
creased power consumption, lowered mainte- 
nance expense, improved production methods, 
smaller annual oil bills. 


It will pay you to take advantage of this 
knowledge and experience— when Socony- 
Vacuum representatives call at your plant. 


A MA ETE OY SR OE RLS ELE LT! EEN IED PELE ALE TR OC TA AE NOE tt AE 


SOCONY-VACUUM (a) vex" 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION INDUSTRY 
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(GARGOYLE 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





ARE FIRST CHOICE OF 








AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


of the 50 leading Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers. 


of the country’s leading Machin- 
ery Builders. | 
of the leading Automobile and 


Truck Manufacturers. 


of the leading Automotive Acces- 
sory Manufacturers. 


of the leading Tire and Rubber 
Manufacturers. 
of the leading Iron and Steel Fab- 


ricators. 


of the leading Iron Mines, Smelt- 


ers and Rolling Mills. 


50% of the Steam Turbines rated 5000 


IW. and over. 


50% of America’s Reciprocating Steam 


Engines. 


LOO Leading Railroads. 
5% of the World’s Diesel-DrivenShips. 


SEND FOR THE SOCON Y-VACUUM MAN 


Services of trained Socony- 
Vacuum Engineers are avail- 
able at all times in helping 
your men to solve lubrica- 
tion problems. 























STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 


socony-VacuumM O1t Co. 


INCORPORAT E D 
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@ As elusive as the ways of the brook trout 
are many of the problems of textile opera- 
tions involving starches, dextrines and gums. 
Yet the most difficult of these problems can 
often be solved with the help of the inten- 
sive, wide-range research of this organiza- 
tion. Not only in the Stein Hall laboratories 
but also in the practical work of our field 
experts, we are able to meet the production 
requirements of leading mills with scientific 
accuracy—and with results that spell effi- 
ciency and economy... Put your problems 


to us. No obligation! 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, inc. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


STARCHES, DEXTRINES AND GUMS FOR 


SIZING - PRINTING - FINISHING 
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TODAY Taylor advertising em- 
phasizes to mill men the advan- 
tage of relying on Taylor’s years 
of experience and unbroken 
record of success in accurately 
coordinated slasher control. 


a \ 
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IN 1930 this advertisement 
in leading textile magazines em- 
phasized the importance of 
Taylor (then Tycos) Slasher Con- 
trol in obtaining consistently 
fine results in the slasher room. _ 





... and Warp Conditioning is “RIGHT—CONSISTENTLY”’ 





HAT is the first basic function of 

slashing? To see that the correct 
size is properly applied to the yarn so 
as to bind in the fibers and give a pro- 
tective coating that resists chafing in 
the looms. If this is not done, then you 
have a loss from shedding of loose fibers 
and starch. 

Taylor Engineers have been helping 
mills for more than ten years to guard 
against these losses and to assure the 
best application of size. 

But there is a second fundamental 
function of the slasher—providing warps 
with the right moisture content. And 
here again Taylor Engineers pioneered 
in applying automatic control to the 
job. Years before the advertisement 
shown above ran in textile magazines, 
Taylor Systems of Slasher Control were 


where mills have Taylor Control today 


helping to maintain the RIGHTmoisture 
content in warps—CONSISTENTLY. 

To date, over 80 mills throughout the 
country have taken advantage of this 
extensive experience and knowledge in 
working out the proper control system 
for the complete slashing process. While 
the Taylor System of Control pays spe- 
cial attention to moisture content and to 
application of size, it also takes care of 
every step in slashing—from preparation 
of size to final drying. If you do not 
know just what this Taylor Service 
means, it will pay you to let our engi- 
neers look at your present set-up. 

Each installation presents an individ- 
ual problem, but every mill employing 
Taylor Slasher Control enjoys these ben- 
efits: increased speed of production, more 
uniformly sized warps, savings in raw 





materials, greater efficiency in the weav- 
ing room and more uniform finished 
goods. In most mills TaylorSystems have 
paid for themselves within a year. 

For full information about Taylor 
Slasher Control, ask a Taylor represen- 
tative. Or write direct to Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. Manu- 
facturers in Great Britain—Short & 
Mason, Ltd., London, England. 








indicating Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 














RULY, the Clark Rheostat has been 

given a new personality. ...Hand- 
some, some have exclaimed. Note the 
newly conceived steel cover—stream- 
lined, you might say. Rich black with 
black Bakelite handle and contrasting 
red indicator easily read... Rugged? 
Look at that husky shaft—at the diame- 
ter of it. Notice the long bearing built 
to “take it'’. Strength and long life? De- 
cidedly ... Accessible. Individual resistor 
grids are easily replaced and other re- 
pairs made....All dressed up is this 
Clark Rheostat—and destined, we be- 
lieve, to go somewhere. How about 
making a visit to your plant very soon? 


THE CLARK CONTROLLER COMPANY | 


1146 EAST [52nd STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Penile Guaranteed 





with HUNTER 


CONTINUOUS RANGE CLOTH CARBONIZING 


Hunter offers the newest advance in carbonizing equipment 
with performance pretested and production guaranteed 
and costs determined before you install the equipment. 





PATENTED HUNTER RANGE DRIVE 


Tlustration shows new development which 
holds predetermined tension on cloth from 
time it enters unt:! it leaves the unit. Here 
are the important aids it g-ves to the sa’a- 
bility of your fabric: 


a. Uniform tension on goods throughout 
unit. 


b. Complete elimination of impaired tensile 
strength. 


c. Complete protection against streakiness 
and marked surfaces on face finished 
goods. 


d. No tendering of cloth on seams or any- 
where in piece. 


e. Absolute guarantee against building up of 
slackness and further risk of damage. 


BULLETIN CC 


This 8 page bulletin is copiously illus- 
trated, gives detailed operating information 
and is supplemented by two valuable tech- 
nical papers. Write for it today. 














Tus modern Hunter unit consists of a 
Wetting Out Tank with a Vacuum Extracting S5Sys- 
tem, an Acid Soaking Tank with a Vacuum Ex- 
tracting System, Dryer and Carbonizer. All Hunter 
drying equipment is sold under a production guar- 
antee based on laboratory or field tests and backed 
by wide experience of practical drying. Not only 
do you take no risk, but every Hunter Unit is de- 
signed to the individual conditions in the customer’s 
own mill, including character of cloth and all other 
essential details. Write today for Bulletin CC and 
complete information of the interesting proposal 
Hunter is prepared to offer you. 


Authorized Southern Agents 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


122 BREVARD COURT, CHARLOTTE, N.C. Telephone Charlotte 2-0498 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., Since 1847 North Adams, Mass. 








Wherever you are located or whatever your 
V-Belt drive requirements may be, apply to 
Texrope Division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., for 
we make V-Belt drives for every purpose and 
carry stocks in all principal cities of the United 
States and other parts of the World. e Allis- 
Chalmers originated, developed and pioneered 
the multiple V-Belt drive principle and regularly builds 
drives of from 1g hp. to 2000 hp. However we are equipped 
to build larger drives where unusual conditions require 
them. e The wide range and length of experience that 
Allis-Chalmers has had in building multiple V-Belt drives 
far exceeds that of any other manufacturer in the industry, 
and that knowledge and experience is built into every 
Texrope V-Belt Drive. e Furthermore, the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. offers unlimited assistance to users, dealers and 
original equipment manufacturers through maintaining a 
large staff of trained engineers in various districts for the 
purpose of helping in the field. e When you buy Texrope 
Drives you buy not only the most efficient performance, but 
also the quickest and most complete service. Before pur- 
chasing a multiple V-Belt drive consult multiple V-Belt 
headquarters—Texrope Division, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Write for Duro Brace Bulletin 2188 
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HE WEST POINT BEAM RACKS prove to be an ideal parking place for 

Warper beams. Note this Beam Rack installation and the orderly arrange- 
ment of the Beams, as shown in the illustration! With a chain hoist and over- 
head track, a set is soon in place on the slasher. 


The double track rack on the extreme right is for empty beam storage. Also 
note this in the photograph. 


Bring order to your Slasher Room! Let us design and install beam racks 
to take care of your Warper Beams. 


Oh, Yes.—We also design and build racks for Loom Beam Storage! 
May we know your requirements for something similar? 





We are also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth room machinery, textile machinery repair parts and gears. 
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Unrivaled stamina . . . defiant tough- 
ness ... Outlasting ruggedness... 
these are the qualities which give the 
Dayton Cog-Belt its matchiess endur- 
ance. No other V-Belt approaches it 
in vitality and persistent long life. 
And the Dayton’s patented, lami- 
nated construction saves it from the 
strains and stresses which shorten the 
lives of other belts. It bends easily 
without resistance and distortion. It 
rides straight and true in the pulley 
grooves ... without squashing, twist- 
ing and whipping. It runs cool be- 
cause its smooth-flowing action pre- 
vents the chafing and friction which 
create destructive internal heat. 
From the very nature of its exclusive 
features and distinctive performance, 
the Dayton Cog-Belt gives phenome- 
nally long service. That’s why long 
life Dayton Cog-Belt Drives often cut 
belt replacements in half. 
Equip with Daytons and forget your 
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transmission troubles. Write us for 
catalogs and data, or call your local 
Dayton distributor. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


UJayton 


COG-BELT DRIVES 
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Here's why you never grind 
TUFFER Card Clothing 


when you first put it on 


b Zeltm el alia ce >I even 
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on your cards, because |UFFER is 
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A Wool Carder writes, “OF course, | never grind 
your Card Clothing when | first put iton. It comes 


so uniform, even, and with such an excellent point.’ 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


OMI Ff AND FA KY WORCESTER, MASS. 


ty 


Southern Plant: 944 : : ‘ Branch Offices: Philadelphia. Dal! 





| Tdete lth a ot 140 ° \ Worsted otton,. Asbestos, and Silk Card 
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Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards | 
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in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


TRENDS — As indicated by recent orders for 
Universal Winding equipment, the following trends 
are becoming increasingly significant. 


TOWARD LARGER FILLING BOBBINS 


When changing from one type of 
shuttle to another (possibly to 
accommodate flat bobbins), many 
mills are replacing the 8” bobbin 
attachment on the No. 90 Winder 
with the 9 1/2” attachment for silk 
and rayon. The longer bobbin, 
holding more yarn, reduces the 
number of bobbins, saves handling 
cost at the winder, and increases 
running time in the loom. Where 
bobbins are wound for automatic 
looms, the Bunch Builder is used 


on the winder to reduce waste at the 


loom. 





UNIVE 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK 





ASAL 


PROVIDENCE 


TOWARD 3°30’ TAPER FOR SILK CONES 


Particularly for hard-twist yarns, 
there has been a change from 5°57’ 
taper to 3°30’ in order to prevent 
the yarn from drawing in or rolling 
on the bare package at the start of 
the winding. Lately mills have be- 
come interested in the 3°30’ taper 
for all winding, since there is an 
increase in production due to the 
larger average diameter of the 
package. And because there is less 
variation in the taper, the yarn 


speed is more uniform from tip to 


base of cone. 





AUTOMATIC VISIBLE COUNTER 


This counter, developed for winding 
thread, has two sets of dials. One 
shows at all times the exact yardage 
filled 


package without knots may be re- 


on the package. A partly 


moved when an end breaks and 
marked with the exact yardage it 
contains. The other set of dials 
indicate at the start the required 
yardage and turn backward toward 
**00000’’, at which point the spindle 


is stopped automatically. 


SENSITIVE SIZING MECHANISM — Designed for winding silk or rayon on the 
No. 50 machine, this new development stops the spindle at a predetermined diam- 
eter of the package, without any pressure being exerted by a thread guide against 
the outer layers of yarn. The traverse frame back lifts one end of the stopping 
lever with almost a feather touch, bringing the other end into contact with the 
stopping wheel. This wheel raises the traverse frame dog segment, disconnecting 
the driving pulleys; at the same time, the brake is applied. There is a quick adjust- 
ment on the sizing mechanism for approximate size of the package, and a quick- 
setting vernier adjustment for the exact size. 


Write nearest office for new bulletins on No. 50 Winder. No. 90 Winder. and Roto-Coner 





SPRINGFIELD 


UTICA 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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THE quality of your finish is the 
vital sales factor. The hardest test is 
CONSUMER USE + every-day wear-and- 
tear, exposure to rain, street hazards, 
table e Smart 


and tragedies. 


ARhHANSAS CU - INE ~ 





manufacturers, converters, and finishers 
specify Aquarol on their fabrics to pro- 
duce a water-repellent and spot-proof 
finish. © Pass the consumer test! Get 


KEAL water-repellency > get AQUABROL! 


255 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 
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ERE’S a cure for trouble. 

Close your windows — 

keep them closed —and change 

your air with a Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger. 

With this system you put your 
weaving and spinning room 
climates on a firm and even 
keel. You get constant humidity 
properly distributed with maxi- 
mum cooling. And by doing so 
you end the spinner’s urge to 
open up your windows. You 
do away with harmful drafts, 
spotty conditions, ends-down, 
seconds, losses. You increase 
your rate of output and lower 





PARKS-CRAMER 





COTTON 29 


excessive summertime 
temperatures. 

Yet, in spite of all these bene- 
fits, the cost is very reasonable. 
For the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer is designed to be used ~ oP; 





with your present humidifying 
system. It gives you, when 
added, the same dependable air 
conditioning that you get witha 
more costly central system. 

Why not let a Parks engineer 
show you how the air-changer 
can be installed. Why not let 
him show you how much it can 
actually save for you. Use the 
coupon below. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 

| Parks Automatic Airchanger (1) You may have 
) an engineer call () (Please check) 
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9 rere. nothing like a new 
coat of fresh, gleaming paint 
to tell the world that good times 
are here again and that your 
plant is prosperous. Fresh paint 
and good times are marching 
across America hand-in-hand. 


Now is the time to brighten up 
your buildings with Pittsburgh 
Sun-Proof Titanic Outside 
White. Here’s a white paint that 
stays white. It fairly sparkles 


wer 
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Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E LINE OF STRUCTURAL 


Copr. 1937 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


LET PAINT TELL THE WORLD 
THAT YOUR PLANT IS PROSPEROUS! 


with vitality. Titanium, the 
super-white pigment, gives Ti- 
tanic Outside White two-thirds 
greater hiding power than or- 
dinary paints. 


Call in a painter. Tell him to 
use Sun-Proof Titanic Outside 
White on your buildings. Geta 
finish that lasts for years and cuts 
maintenance costs to the bone! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
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Pittsburgh carefully guards each step in the 
manufacture of its paints, thus insuring unt- 
formity of quality. Each Pittsburgh paint 
passes strict laboratory tests for quality. 


USE VITOLOIL FOR THINNING EXTERIOR PAINTS! 


Pittsburgh’s great development— Vitoloil 
—is a specially processed vegetable oil for 
thinning exterior semi-paste and liquid 
paints. Vitoloil controls penetration into 
new or old surfaces, providing a bond 
equal to raw linseed oil, but seals much 
more securely. Thus it produces a smooth- 
er, more uniform film, levels off better, 
eliminates brush-marks, prevents break- 
down of paint. Improves color retention. 
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Stop Carrying Customers - - Cash Their Accounts 


WVEID, we'll have to turn down the Miller 

contract, but I hate to do it. We simply 
can’t finance that additional production now, 
unless we get new capital. . .”’ 










*“‘Man, you’re crazy. We can’t pass up a 
deal like that. We won’t need new capital. I 
think I know the way out. Meet me at the 
club this afternoon. I'll tell you about it 
while we’re playing.”’ 




















THAT AFTERNOON 

**So you see, Jim, there’s $80,000 in good quick 
assets on our books. Hoagland says Commercial 
Credit Company will give us the cash in 24 hours. 
And what’s more we can cash our open accounts 
and discount our purchases, as fast as we ship.” 


**The way you’ve put it, it sounds swell. But how 
about the discount rates? I’ve always had an idea 
that accounts receivable financing cost plenty. 
Isn’t it going to cut into our profits pretty deep?”’ 

“Wrong again, Jim. I’ve checked on that, too. 
Look. Suppose everyone that owes us came into 
the office tomorrow and offered to pay in full if 
we'd give them a discount. Wouldn’t you do it?”’ 


**Like a shot. Don’t be foolish.”’ 






> -! 
ae, 


“Well, there you are. Commercial Credit 
Company financing won’t cost any more 
than that... probably be less, when you 
get the exact figures.”’ 

“Ed, we'll doit. Call them tomorrow. If 
Hoagland is so strong for their service after 
using it for a year I’m satisfied. After all, 
we’re manufacturers. Why should we be 


bankers for the people we sell? From now 
on, we will extend credit to them and then 


sell the open accounts.”’ 


manufacturers, wholesalers and dealers who 


HE HANDICAP of limited working capital 
recognize the advantages of flexibility, and 


= easily be overcome in most instances 


by intelligent use of one of the many modern 
forms of financing offered by Commercial 
Credit Company. Our accounts receivable 
and our instalment financing plans are 
widely used today by forward-looking 


convenience for either temporary require- 
ments or year-round use. If it would help 
you to liquify your receivables ... write 
for full information or an interview. All 


correspondence is confidential. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 


WEW YORK CHICAGO 
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REMEMBER... 
WESTINGHOUSE GIVES YOU 
BOTH HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED UNITS AND THE 
J-YEAR PROTECTION PLAN 


COTTON June, 1937 


you can save 





From top to bottom, Westinghouse Water Coolers save 
you money. Hermetically-sealed mechanism eliminates 
belts and pulleys, seal leaks, and oil replacement. 
Built-in Watchman thermostat prevents expensive 
motor ‘“‘burnouts’® and other overheating damages. 
Extra-large drains won't clog...and water-cooled 
mechanism eliminates trouble caused by blocked con- 
densers. Steel-on-steel cabinet, finished in multi-coat 
Dulux, resists even violent abuse. 

And finally ...as a double protection for your Water 
Cooler investment, you obtain the Westinghouse 5-year 
Protection Plan on the sealed-in mechanism. Yet 
with all these advantages, Westinghouse Coolers cost 
no more. For full details, see your local dealer, or 
write Department 748, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse 
Hermélieally\ealed 


PATER COOLERS 


Freeze-proof and explosion-proof models for special ofeyolilaohilolar 
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STOP TIME! 


the grim reaper. .will 





he get your fabrics? 
Will he turn them 
yellow and rancid? 





® Your finished goods will never develop odor or turn yellow if 
you use Cream Softener J. B. 

Our new method of sulphonating Tallow keeps it from oxi- 
dizing, which was one of the main difficulties in the use of Tallow 
as a softener. 

Cream Softener J. B. is equally adaptable for softening cotton 
warps, yarns, hosiery and raw stock. Its advantages over raw 
Tallow, soluble oils and other softeners make it the most satis- 
factory and economical product you have ever used. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS...PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The non-metallic disc can be easily and quick- 
ly renewed. Specially compounded types 
for maximum life on steam; hot water; 
cold water, air and gas. 


Slip-on disc holder. Slightly opening the 
valve prevents disc holder from dropping 
off when disassembling the valve. 





Four guides in disc holder provide extreme- 
ly long and wide guiding contact. 


Sturdy screw-over bonnet provides great 
strength and facilitates reassembling the 
valve. Trimming assembly can be held 
in one hand and screwed on the body 
with ease. 


Extra long pipe threads in body and ample 
clearance at end of threads permit a 
tight joint without danger of pipe ends 
jamming against diaphragm. 





Hexagon head gland permits application of 
a wrench to raise gland without prying. 


A non-heat handwheel designed to prevent 
burning the hand. Easy to grip. 


Every valve individually tested to insure 
satisfactory performance in service. 


Actual performance is the best proof of ser- 
vice rendered. Place a trial order of 
*“‘N-M-D”’ Valves with your Lunken- 
heimer distributor and profit from the 
improved operating efficiency and low 
cost service you will obtain. 


“pMERICA'S BEsy 


<= LUNKENHEIMER = 


UALITY’=— 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Circular 558 clearly illustrates 
EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 DSON ST. NEW YORK 
these ‘‘N-M-D”’ valve features. or 
Write for your copy. 
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(NEW LOW-COST 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


PAYROLI 
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Complete 
Social Security Records 
at Lower Cost 





that provides 


Fast electric carriage return, electric shift to capitals, 


4 Payroll Records convenient tabulator control, and many other special 
in One Writing features speed up and simplify payroll writing as well 
as many other jobs. Investigate this and other new 


THE PAYROLL Burroughs machines for large and small payrolls. 
Telephone the local Burroughs office for complete 


EARNINGS information, or mail the coupon. 
RECORD 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


EMPLOYEE’S 
STATEMENT 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO..6623 SECOND BLYD., DETROIT, MICH. 


| 
. . . — e ' 
[] Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter 
that writes four records in one operation. | 
[] I should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll 
records on Burroughs Computing Payroll Machines and Burroughs Typewriter | 
Accounting Machines. 


PAY CHECK 
or pay envelope 


Name , 
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There’s a man outside promising 2°% more production 


es from Graton & Knight. He says he’s not selling leather 


belting . . . but bonuses of increased production. 


The idea is, he says, that his Research Belting delivers more of 
the power it receives than ordinary belting, so it increases aver- 
age machine production— produces more units in the same 
length of time. But it doesn’t cost you anything for what you 
get extra. 


He uses a handkerchief to show why his Research Belting deliv- 
ers more power. First he yanks it from diagonal corners and it 
stretches way out. Then he pulls it from opposite points on the 
sides ... and the handkerchief doesn’t stretch at all. 


Well, that’s practically what happens with his Research Belting. 
Some new manufacturing processes they’ve got in Graton & 
Knight's Home of Research have increased transmission capacity 
— got rid of wasteful stretch — so that Research Belting deliv- 
ers full power to production machines. 


The pay-off is that the new Research Belting is guaranteed to 
increase our average machine production over ordinary belting 
at least 1 or 2% ...orthey refund the purchase price. 


So shall I send him in? 


GUARANTEE: Research Belting, installed on your drives, 
will increase average machine production at least 1 or 2% 
over ordinary belting or the purchase price will be returned. 
Why not call today to get Research Belting on one of your im- 
portant drives where increased production can be measured? 


See Graton & Knight insert in the belting section of 
Thomas’ Register for sales offices and distributors. 





halon and Kni 
RESEARCH BEWUVTING 


from the Home of Research, Worcester, Mass. 


WRITE FOR OUR HOME OF RESEARCH BOOK ON ECONOMICAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
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Fafnir serves an extremely broad group of diversified industries. 
The breadth of this customer-list is important in your consideration 
of a bearing source. It means that Fafnir’s production and engineering 
staffs are conversant with the bearing problems of industry as a whole. 

It means, too, that either a recession or a sudden boom in any industry 
will in no way affect Fafnir’s ability to serve the remainder. The 
balance maintained between these customers is such that The Fafnir 
Bearing Company 1s at all times serving many industries well; never 


one at the sacrifice of others. 
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\ New Bearing Information 


“a \ in every issue of ‘““The Dragon’, 
the on j Fafnir publication. Let its sixteen 
\ ppv \ pages help keep you posted. A note 
\ v will put your name on **The Dragon” 


4 mailing list. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


THE BALANCED LINE i o eee ses COMPLETE i N AMERICA 
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Develop FULL COLOR VALUES 
in Vat-Dyed Goods with 


DU PONT SODIUM PERBORATE 






































HIS is the correct oxidizing agent to bring 
gio the full color brightness of vat dyes. 
With Perborate you get the desirable clear- 
ness; by perfect oxidation the color is ‘‘fixed,”’ 
or made completely fast. If sun-fast, the colors 
remain bright and the grounds clear, even over 
prolonged periods of storage on shelves. And 
the process is always under control, for the 
Perborate releases sufficient oxygen in a bath of 
required strength to secure complete oxidation. 

No matter whether your material is dyed as 
raw stock, yarns, in the piece or printed, the 
Perborate oxidizing treatment will improve the 
colors. Dyers who are applying vat colors to 
yarns in package machines will find du Pont 
Perborate the ideal product for the preparation 
of a mildly alkaline oxidizing bath. 

Make this test of the brightening effect your- 
self: Give samples of gingham shirtings or 
other materials containing air-oxidized vat 
colors, whether in solids or stripes, an after- 
treatment of Perborate. Then compare the 
Perborate-treated piece with the original and 
see for yourself how this mild oxidizing treat- 
ment produces the clearest grounds and the 
brightest colors. 

Our experienced textile men will be glad to 
cooperate with you in efficient application of 
Sodium Perborate in color development, and 
in the economical use of other du Pont Per- 
oxides for textile processing. A call or letter 
to our nearest District Office will bring this 
Service right into your mill. 





The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
| ee ae DD 6 Re 2). i ee DP ae 8 29 C02 OP er. a O10) 8 7-4. @ Ae Lon 


Wilminaton, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


REG us pat orf 
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\ New Bearing Information 


a» \ in every issue of ““The Dragon’, 
the nh ' Fafnir publication. Let its sixteen 
\ ype pages help keep you posted. A note 
\ uw _\ will put your name on *“The Dragon” 


mailing list. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Develop FULL COLOR VALUES 
in Vat-Dyed Goods with 
DU PONT SODIUM PERBORATE 
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HIS is the correct oxidizing agent to bring 
fe the full color brightness of vat dyes. 
With Perborate you get the desirable clear- 
ness; by perfect oxidation the color is ‘“‘fixed,”’ 
or made completely fast. If sun-fast, the colors 
remain bright and the grounds clear, even over 
prolonged periods of storage on shelves. And 
the process is always under control, for the 
Perborate releases sufficient oxygen in a bath of 
required strength to secure complete oxidation. 

No matter whether your material is dyed as 
raw stock, yarns, in the piece or printed, the 
Perborate oxidizing treatment will improve the 
colors. Dyers who are applying vat colors to 
yarns in package machines will find du Pont 
Perborate the ideal product for the preparation 
of a mildly alkaline oxidizing bath. 

Make this test of the brightening effect your- 
self: Give samples of gingham shirtings or 
other materials containing air-oxidized vat 
colors, whether in solids or stripes, an after- 
treatment of Perborate. Then compare the 
Perborate-treated piece with the original and 
see for yourself how this mild oxidizing treat- 
ment produces the clearest grounds and the 
brightest colors. 

Our experienced textile men will be glad to 
cooperate with you in efficient application of 
Sodium Perborate in color development, and 
in the economical use of other du Pont Per- 
oxides for textile processing. A call or letter 
to our nearest District Office will bring this 
Service right into your mill. 











































The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


REG U.S Pat OFF 
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THE RIGHT LUBRICANT FOR 
Saddles, Rollers and Roll Stands 


@ Here is the lubricant many mills have adopt- 
ed for this job—Gulf Universal Oil. This quality 
oil possesses remarkable freedom from gum- 
ming characteristics or corrosive action on 
metal. It feeds properly through a wick feed 
saddle. When Gulf Universal Oil is used, con- 
sumption is at a minimum and operating diff- 
culties with these important parts are avoided. 

In Gulf’s broad lire are a group of oils and 
greases which have been specially designed for 


textile machinery. Gulf engineers, thoroughly 
familiar with all types of textile equipment, rec- 
ommend the lubricants which are exactly suited 
to each machine and moving part. Then they 
make it their business to see that the most efficient 
lubrication possible is attained. 

It costs you nothing extra to get this high 
type of lubrication service. Every user of Gulf 
lubricants—from Maine to Texas—can have 
the benefit of it. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A huge lens intended to carry the eye of man to the very heights 
of the heavens... to make the secrets of the stars part and parcel 


of human knowledge. 


Only the most exacting care in the manufacture of this giant 
mechanical eye could assure the success of this stupendous adven- 
ture inthe stratosphere. Measurements, precise to the ten thousandth 
of aninch ... Cooling, by a process that measures heat to a fraction 
of a degree . .. Precision Plus!! The same factor that makes YALE 
Chain Hoists the first choice of industry! 
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Adaptable to a multitude of uses, YALE Chain Hoists are built 
throughout with but a single purpose—to give the acme of satisfac- 
tion in lasting economical service. Reflecting this exacting care, 
every part works with the mechanical smoothness—the methodical 
precision that is YALE! 


And they’re SAFE—because, before leaving the plant each and 
every hoist must pass the trial of a 50% overload test. The finishing 
touch to a manufacturing job that hasn’t overlooked an item to 
make these hoists just what they are—the best in the business! 


Call in one of our distributors and let him show you how YALE 
Chain Hoists can save you money in your lifting operations. 





Capacities: 300 Ibs. to 40 tons Cut open view illustrating the mechanical per- 
fection of the Yale Ball Bearing Spur- Geared 





| SPEED SAFETY Chain Hoist. Every part is fitted with minute 
E TRADE MARK exactness to bring about the perfect whole . | 


IN MATERIALS HANDLING 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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Shat Shape Change 
Costs Money 








When any V-belt bends it changes 
Shape. The top, under tension, nar- 
rows. The bottom, under compression, 
widens. A _ straight-sided V-belt is 
thus forced into a shape that does not 
fit its sheave groove as shown in 
figure 1, below. Note the out-bulge of 
the sides! 








J 


WHEN A V-BELT 





FIG. 1 





Figure 2 shows how the precisely 
engineered concave side exactly cor- 
rects this shape-change. Two big sav- 
ings result: (1) There is no side 
bulge; therefore you get uniform 
side-wall wear; longer life. (2) Full, 
uniform side-wall grip on the pulley 
carries heavier loads without slippage 
—saving belts and also saving power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only 
V-belt built with the patented con- 
cave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks 
in All Large Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER CO. Factory Branches 


Terminal Bldg.. Hoboken. N. J.—1524 So. Western Ave., Chicago—741 Warehouse St., Los Angeles—2213 Griffin St., Dallas—999 South Broadway, Denver 


GATES‘i2-: DRIVES 
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MULTI-BLADE CYLINDER BEATER | | 
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Opens, cleans and laps cotton better than 
a blade beater and with much less damage 


to fiber and less breaking up of motes and 











other foreign matter. 


Particularly valuable in the first section of 


the single process picker. 


AldricH Machin F: 


Greenwood, 








South Carolina 
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| SSIKF BEARINGS ASSURE PROFITS 


| FROM SPINNING AND 
TWISTING FRAMES 






Mu": SUPERINTENDENTS like SHES Bearings because they help 
spinning and twisting frames produce large packages of superior 
yarns at high speeds. Consequently, more than 400,000 long-lived 
SCSI Roller Bearing Spindles, over 16,300 SAUSI™ Tension Pulleys, 
and innumerable SHESIP Cylinder and Motor Bearings are either 
installed or on order in this country. 






SSS Roller Bearing Spindles not only reduce friction, but assure even 

S ra twist and strong, clean yarns. Compactly constructed, S3is<i= Tension 
EC FY SKI Pulleys exclude lint and fly ... insure minimum power consumption. 
SACS Cylinder Bearings compensate for shaft deflections caused by 

settling floors, warping frames, etc. If you specify SUSI Bearings today 

you ll have modern frames tomorrow. Send for new bulletin, “SSS 

in the Cotton Mills.” SHES Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 


4&5 0 





BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 
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e Reduction in spoilage 1s 
but one of the reasons why 
many mills have standardized on 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
...opindles, cards, looms and 
other machinery will throw 
oil or grease on the material 
in process if the lubricant is 
not just right... Half a century 
of experience has enabled 
Standard lubrication engineers 
to perfect lubricants that are 
Just right, and do not throw out. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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This Nickel-clad Steel water storage heater holds 2000 gal. of 
rust-free wa-er at plant of Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. ¢ 
in dia. x 15 ft. overall length, it was built by R. D. Cole Mfz 


Co., Newnan, Ga. 





@ Your requirements for water storage heaters and 
tanks...how hard are they to fill? Two essentials you 
must have: (1) Clean, rust-free water. (2) Economy in 
the tank that provides it. e Doesn't sound so difficult, 
does it? But check up and see how far your equipment 
has come from filling the bill. e With Nickel-clad 
Steel you are SURE of both. And sure for so many 
years that you'll forget about depreciation costs. 
Here’s why Wiscassett Mill and many other up-to- 
date plants use it: e This bi-metal presents to the 
water a surface of Pure Nickel. And Nickel, you 
know, never rusts. And is practically free from 
corrosion. @ But in heavy equipment, for backing 
...no need to pay for Nickel all the way through. 
So the outside is plain carbon steel, 80% or 90% 
the thickness, and permanently bonded by hot 
rolling. No fabrication can separate the two. 
e Strength? the minimum tensile strength of 
Nickel-clad Steel is 55,000 p.s.i. And the 
same immunity to rust and resistance to corro- 
sion assures long and economical service from 
Nickel-clad Steel water storage heaters and 
tanks. e There’s a fabricator near who can 
serve you. Write us for his name. That's the 
quickest way to a clean water supply and 


lower costs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
STABILITY 


EXTREME 
SOLUBILITY 


THOROUGH 
PENETRATION 


HICHER 
SO, CONTENT 


CUTS 
TIME 


REDUCES 
TROUBLE 


SAVES ON 
DYESTUFFS 


GIVES 
— FINER FINISH 


FOR ALL 
FABRICS 


MODERATELY 
PRICED 


OOOL® O©GL0HO 
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‘ALIPHATIC ESTER 


SULPHATE 
and 


PATENTED 


| GLYCERYL SULPHATES 






In PROCESSING and FINISHING. 


Throwsters—bleachers—dyers—printers—finishers . .. are all bene- 
fitting from the unique advantages of ALIPHATIC ESTER SUL- 
PHATE and the GLYCERYL SULPHATES. 


These patented compounds reach the point of complete sulphonation, 
having three times the SO, content of average oils. They will not 
break under acids, alkalies, boiling, hard or calcerous water. They 
leave no undissolved particles to spot or streak. They assure thor- 
ough cleansing and level shades. The finish is rich, full-bodied and 
penetrated. 

This series comprises four types to meet all needs. They are priced 
moderately within reach of every mill. Make tests in your mill. 
Write in detail for samples and further information. 

THE SERIES 


OLEO GLYCERYL SULPHATE 
For finishing, softening and lubri- 
cating Silks, Rayons or mixed goods. 


ALIPHATIC ESTER SULPHATE 
For penetrating and wetting out .n 
dyebath. For Kierboiling, Throw- 


ing, Vat Dyes, Finishing and Print- For dveing, finishing, kierboiling, 
ing. hosiery boil-off, silk throwing and 


base for emulsions. 


STEARO GLYCERYL SULPHATE 
For softening and finishing Cotton, 
Rayon, Silk, etc. 


PALMITO GLYCERYL SULPHATE 
For finishing Cottons and Rayon. 


ONYX OL < CHEMICAL CO. 


JERSEY CITW,m.3. 





Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Southern Repr. E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Off. 100 Fountain St., Providence. 
Midw. Repr. MAHER COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Chicago. 
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MILL EXECUTIVES PRAISE DU PONT 


SYSTEM OF PAINT PROTECTION 
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Du Pont Dulux Super-White is bringing glistening whiteness to mill inte- 
riors...WHITENESS that resists YELLOWING...cuts maintenance costs 


DU PONT CHEMISTS PRE-TEST 





ORB aia eras 





TEXTILE PAINTS FOR DURABILITY 


Du Pont “‘paint farms”’ are 
located all over the country. 
On test panels, every du Pont 


less exposures to weather, 
smoke, fog, salt air, acid 
fumes, sleet, hot suns, dust- 
driving winds, before they 
ever reach the market. 








REG. U.S. PaT OFF 


PAINTS 





FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








New revolutionary 





finishes save money 
in hundreds of 
mills 


HE revolutionary paint developments 

achieved by du Pont chemists have 
won quick recognition from modern mill 
operators. 

These new du Pont paints were devel- 
oped by men who know the painting prob- 
lems of the textile industry. They formu- 
lated... tested... checked... time after 
time, to give the textile industry paints 
that would hide better, spread farther. 
cover better, last longer, reflect more light. 
And by developing paints that answer 
these specifications, these chemists have 
brought you paints that already are set- 
ting new standards in painting economy. 

Just mail the coupon for complete de- 
tails. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.., 
Inc., Finishes Division, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 

Finishes Division, 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

Please see that I get complete information about the 
Du Pont System of Paint Protection. 
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Mere Pennies a Day will now buy a General Electric 


COTTON 


Water Cooler. Present prices are lowest in history! 


@ The water cooler that always 
cost less to own now costs less 
than ever to buy! Prices on new 
General Electric models are low- 
est in history. Now any mill 
can aftord General Electric Water 
Coolers—the world’s lowest cost 
water cooler service. General 
Electric Water Coolers are un- 
matched for dependable per- 


There are General Elec- 
tric Water Cooler models 
for every office and mill 
requirement — including 
special coolers with 
lint-proof, dust-proof 
mechanism. 








formance and enduring economy. 
Have 26 outstanding features— 
each a development of the famed 
General Electric Research Labo- 
ratories. Get all the facts before 
you spend a penny for modern 
water cooler service! Write today 
to General Electric Co., Commer- 
cial Refrigeration Division, Sec. 
TC6, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATER COOLERS 
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“Here is the way 

of CLEAN, 
SMOOTH 
TIES” 











@® Most millmen know from experience that the use of smooth, 


clean Acme Bale Ties assures neat, good-looking bales. 


Acme Steelstrap is widely used by the textile industry for the 
safer, more economical shipment of cartons, bundles and wooden 
and corrugated boxes. Loss from pilferage is eliminated. Costs 


are lowered. And shipments are made faster. 


BE SURE— mail the coupon today for your free copy of ‘My 


Second Strap-Book.”’ It gives many suggestions that may save 


time and money for you. Doc. Stechsthapa 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 Archer Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. 

New York, N. Y., 103 Park Avenue; Boston, Mass.; 

Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Greenville, S. C. 








Acme Steel Company, 2847 Archer Ave., Chicago, III. 


|] Please send me my copy of “My Second Strap-Book.” _) Without 
any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap make a diagnosis for us. 


Name ____ 


OS ee 


_ State 
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COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Made the Ditference 








Fulton HAD to play the lone 
wolf when inventing his first 
commercial steamboat, because 
most people thought him an im- 
practical dreamer. Today the 
value of inventive genius plus 
COLLECTIVE THINKING is 
more widely appreciated and as 
a result we have achievements 
like the ocean liner Normandie. 


Collective thinking also offers 











untold possibilities of progress 
in the sizing, printing and fin- 
ishing of textile fibres. Further- 
more this type of thinking no 
longer is confined to large or- 
ganizations, because A-H Con- 
sultation Service makes it avail- 
able even to the smallest mill or 
department. 


This service is rendered by a 
staff of specially trained chem- 


ists assisted by a completely 
equipped, modern laboratory 
and a company experience in all 
branches of the textile industry 
of 122 years. 


Write to us at Providence 
about your sizing, printing or 
finishing problem, or talk with 
our local representative and let 
us make recommendations, free 
of all obligations. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


E'stablished 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Charlotte 





Softeners . 
Dextrines . 


tee an r M | C A 4q SS Sizing and Finishing Gums and 

Compounds : Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils . Tallow . Waxes . Soaps . Flour 
Starches . Pigment Colors and Lakes . Ammonia 
Acids . Blue Vitriol . Borax . Bichromate of Soda . Bichromate 
of Potash . Liquid Chlorine . Chloride of Lime . Caustic Soda 
(solid or flaked). 
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COTTON MILL SETS UP IMPORTANT 
NEW STANDARDS OF EFFICIENCY 
BETWEEN BREAKERS AND PICKERS 


REEVES Transmission, with Elec- 
tric Remote Control, Enables 
Picker Room Foreman to Main- 
tain Correct Delivery of Cotton —— 
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from Bale Breakers... ee a 





To maintain correct breaker speeds and 
accurately control delivery of cotton to 
pickers, a large Southern mill equips hop- 
per drive of bale breakers with a REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission. Transmis- 
sion is equipped with REEVES Electric 
Remote Control, with push-button station 
located in the picker room, 400 feet away. 

By watching the overflow bin in front 
of pickers, the room foreman can easily tell 
if machines in opener room are operating at 
proper speed. Should bin become too full, 
he merely presses ‘‘slow’’ button, reducing 
the feed of cotton. If bin gets low, he 
presses the “‘fast’’ button, increasing the 





REEVES Variable 
Speed Transmission 
mounted on ceiling 
and equipped with 
Electric Remote 
Control, drives and 
controls speed of 
hopper feeders. 
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rate of feed. 

This keeps hoppers filled, for maximum 
production, but without overflow. Also 
helps overcome uneven laps caused by wide 
variations in amount of cotton in hoppers. 
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The World’s Most Complete Line 









tation, In 
n sco’ 
From this push-butio® ancreases of Speed Control Equipment — 
or a 
icket mason amoun of — Built Around Three Basic Units... 
or decres bale breaker: 






The unit, design, speed range and control 
best suited to any individual requirement— 
no matter how highly specialized—are avail 
able in the complete, modern, time-tested 
REEVES line. Quick, easy installation to 
any textile machine now in service in your 
mill ... And, remember, when you buy new 
machines, make sure they are standardly 
REEVES-equipped by their manufacturers. 
It will pay you to take this precaution. 


delivere 





* * * 


NS . a Have you sent for your copy of the new edition, 
= + x 118-page Speed Control Handbook? The most com- 

. plete and authoritative book on speed control ever 
published. Special section on textile machine appli- 
cations. Send coupon below. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, ind. 
Without obligation, send copy of your new 
118-page Speed Control Handbook. 16-37 





Name 
VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION x VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY Cee 
x VARI-SPEED MOTODRIVE x Address 
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FOSTER MODEL 102 : 


FOR WINDING 
DYEING PACKAGES 
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There 44a LowisAllis Motor for.cvery job 


. designed and built from the. ground up, as sturdy, powerful 
ses for successful performance for modern ~ speed — 





STANDARD OPEN 

SQUIRREL CAGE MOTOR 
Well designed, carefully engineered, 
precision built—evailable in a very wide 
range of both electrical and mechanical 
modifications. ‘Write for copy of com- 
pletely illustrated bulletin No. 505 ee 
full details. 





SPLASH-PROOF MOTOR 


Designed and built from the ground up 
as a real splash-proof motor—full protec- 
tion against acid spills—splashing liquids 
—high humidity. Write for copy bulletin 
No. 512 fully describing. 





TOTALLY-ENCLOSED 
FAN-COOLED MOTOR 


For combustible dust and all locations 
where abrasive, metallic or corrosive dust 
is present—the tougher the conditions 
the better this motor likes it. Described 
fully in bulletin No. 510—write for copy. 


We invite your inquiry ... . your needs will receive our most 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., 


EXPLOSION-PROOF MOTOR 
For use where gasoline and other pe- 


troleum products, lacquer solvents, and 


equally hazardous liquids are made, used 
of handled. Approved by Underwriters’. 


Bulletin No. 508 fully coneeibing wet be. 
ana? caer request. 





SELF-CLEANING MOTOR. 
Designed for use in atmospheres con- 
taining non-combustible dust, lint or mild 
acid fumes. Bulletin No. 511 fully de- 
_ seribing this unusual motor will be sent 
upon request. 





STANDARD DIRECT-CURRENT MOTOR 
Available in a wide variety of both elec- 
trical and mechanical modifications—the 


proper motor for every job. For com- 
plete details write for bulletin No. 507. 








only illustrated 


RAPID REVERSING MOTOR 


If you have a product or operation that 
“requires rapid reversing action (up to 


100 times per minute) we will gladly 
send complete information of construc- 
tion and advantages of this unusual type 
motor. : 





ARBOR MOTORS 


These motors are especially adaptable 
for applicasions where the available 


‘space for mounting is limited. They are 
available in a wide range of sizes and 


electrical characteristics. Complete in- 
formation and a for your par- 
ticular problem will be gladly sent upon 


your request. 





GEAR REDUCER MOTORS 

Louis Allis motors can be supplied with 
a very wide range of various types of 
gear reducers — integral — all-motor — 
gear-head—-vertical—right angle or par- 
allel—the proper drive for every indus- 
trial application. 

Complete information and suggestions 
for your particular drive will be gladly 
sent upon your request. 


t and careful attention in every way. 


AILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Cloth Printing Machine 40 H.P. Drive 


Select the 
proper control 


equipment for 
best 
operating 
results 





AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


CONTROL 


Your control problem may 
be much different, but Moni- 
tor's standaidized control ele- 
ments will meet it without 
resort to special parts. That 
is one of the great advantages 
of Monitor control. Let us 
show you how these standard 
parts can be assembled into 
custom built controllers at 
low cost. 


Monitor sales representa- 
tives in principal cities will 
— consult with you. Write 





Close up view of 40 H.P. Print Controller 


COTTON 57 


Monitor Control 


in 


Textile 









Pt 
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6 Roll Chasing Calender 40 H.P. Drive, showing speed regulator 
and push button control 


THE above are illustrations of machinery and control equipment 
in one of the largest textile mills in the South. The functions and 
operations are governed by Monitor automatic control. These 
machines, to do the best work, require perfect control over a wide 
range. They must start smoothly and pull steadily up to running 
speed. It must be possible to inch the machines and run them 
smoothly, then accelerate smoothly. While running, the speed must 
be under perfect control, to decrease or increase without jerks. 


Monitor control not only meets these requirements but in addi- 
tion offers many mechanical and electrical advantages, which with 
special added safety features help to lessen maintenance and 
increase production. 


Monitor produces many types of control equipment for textile 
machinery. Typical of these, are controls for spinning and twisting 
frames, warpers, centrifugals, washers, dyeing, finishing, and proc- 
essing machines, cloth printing machines, embossers, calenders, 
and various range drive combinations. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


Gay, Lombard & Frederick Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 



















FOXBORO 
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INSTRUMENTS 





CERTIFIED INSTRUMENT 





THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
Guarantees to repair or replace this instrument free of charge within 
one year from date of shipment if it does not prove to be within the 
specified limits of calibration and free from defects in workmanship 
and material — the guaranteed accuracy of this instrument can be 














Now all Foxboro Instruments have this guarantee 


of outstanding performance in service .. . and this 


oe 


guarantee is a permanent part of the name plate. 
Foxboro certifies that the design and the quality of 
workmanship of each instrument are such as to as- 
sure reliability, accuracy, and quick response. These 
essential qualities are retained over long periods of 


time with a minimum of maintenance and attention. 





assured only through its maintenance and repair by THE FOXBORO 
COMPANY and through the use of FOXBORO parts and accessories 


eI), d510)500) 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 








YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF ACCURATE 
PERFORMANCE 















All Foxboro Indicators, Recorders and Controllers 
now carry this individual guarantee. 

Bear in mind, this additional value in each and 
every instrument means no increase in price to you. 
Write for Booklet 669-1. It gives the complete story. 

The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. Atlanta Office: 161 Spring 


Street Building. Branch offices in 25 principal cities. 
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INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
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TENTER CLAMPS 
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We make 30 different regular types of tenter clamps 
in addition to many special types. Some of these are 
for extremely high speeds. Inserts may be of steel, 
stainless steel, bronze or Monel metal and are either 
self aligning or fastened in with hardened steel rivets. 


We carry at all times a complete stock— many thou- 
sands of clamps—and can make prompt delivery of 
entire chains or individual links. So— 


When you think of Tenter Clamps, think of Butterworth. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES. PA 
New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada: 


TURK’'S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO 


Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 
A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








H puihig MACHINERY 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 
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This Glareless Light 
Banishes Costly Eye Fatigue 
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Faster, more uniform production under Cooper Hewitt light. 


Maintain full efficiency, day or night, throughout the 
shift with detail-revealing Cooper Hewitt mercury light. 
The long light source practically eliminates shadows and 
gets down into all of the ‘‘hard-to-light’”’ recesses of warp 
harnesses and other equipment. 

Time saved in threading, quicker tying of broken ends, 
and the sharp delineation of every thread mean faster, 
more uniform production and, ultimately, greater profits 
to management. There is also an appreciable reduction 


in the number of rejects, for mistakes can be caught at 


STANDARD 
COOPER 
HEWITT 








“Better than daylight”’ for over 30 years. 






the loom instead of in the inspection room. 

Where it isimportant to approximate “‘daylight color”’ 
incandescent lamps can be combined with the mercury. 
Such illumination is especially valuable where color 
matching is of prime importance. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Company engineers are 
specialists in recommending lighting to fit the job. Write 
to the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 
Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


COMBINATION 
MERCURY AND 
INCANDESCENT 











For use where color is of importance, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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THE Finest MACHINE 


iv tee tere... 


This important new member of the famous Sm.th- 
Drum line of dyeing and finishing machines has 
already been acclaimed as “the finest of its type”. 
It is designed by the same Smith-Drum engineers 
who have been responsible for practically every 
major advancement in hosiery and skein dyeing 
machines during the past half century. It Is built 
to the same high standards that have sold more 
Smith-Drum machines than all other makes of the 
same types combined, 





(smitH-ORUM ) 











This Booklet Gives Complete Description 


A detailed description of this outstanding new machine has been 
put into booklet form. If you dye piece goods, it will be worth 
your while to read this booklet. A copy will be sent to you 
promptly, without cost or obligation, if you will write to us on 
vour business letterhead. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wellt .FUn. Wile 
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EXCESSIVE 
TEMPERATURES 


a 


UNCONTROLLED 
HUMIDITY 














YOU CAN get rid of them... by installing a Sturtevant Evaporative Cooi- 
ing and Humidifying System. Q You can thereby maintain product quality 


... prevent production delays and spoilage... increase the efhiaiency of workers. 


Recent Installations: Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C., E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga., American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., and Carter 
Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 


Sturtevant 


Investigate the latest design of Sturtevant high effi- 


ciency textile evaporative cooler and humidifier... SU: Ne Vy ca Cooling 


spray type, designed to effectively remove objection- 
en c . FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 


able grit. soo ( - T5 v a] ol- 
able grit, soot and fly. @ Our 75 years of air engi at «enlace 





neering experience is at your service. 





COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 





ATLANTA NEW YORK 
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from 4x1 Automatic to 


Pick and Pick in 15 minutes 





The Convertible Loom is typical of the new developments 
C & K is making in all branches of weaving... opening new 


avenues for design — new opportunities for profit. 


The particular interest shown the Convertible at Greenville clearly 
indicates that mill men are recognizing the necessity of matching 


rising costs with new, flexible equipment. 


Prepare now for what you know is ahead. Whether you weave 
Cottons, Rayons, Silks, or Woolens— we have new looms that will 


weave them faster and better. 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Loom converted to operate asa 4x4 box loom. A 
four-cell box and connections have replaced the Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASS. Charlotte, No. Carolina 


single-cell automatic box and related parts. The 
magazine has been swung to its inoperative position. CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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. IS THERE LOSS OF POWER 

* THROUGH SLIPPAGE? 
If your drives depend upon frictional con- 
tact, they waste power through slippage. 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
cannot slip. 





'| ARE YOU GETTING FULL 
® MACHINE PRODUCTION? 


Your machine production is based upon 
speed of operation, but a drive that slips 
does not maintain the theoretical ratio 
from source of power. 

| Check the rated capacities of your 
machine with actual production 
output. There is no guesswork when 
Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent Chain 
Drives are used. 


-s 


ire * 





IS THE FINISHED 

PRODUCT UNIFORM? 
If your product lacks uniformity, it may 
be due to slippage. 


There can be no slip with positive 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives. 





re DOES THE DRIVE GIVE 
\, CONTINUOUS, UNINTERRUPTED 
© SERVICE? 


Are you obliged to make frequent adjust- 
ments to maintain belt tension? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
avoid this condition because they 
combine flexibility with positive 
action. 
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“4s INSTALLATION EASILY 
‘WAND QUICKLY EFFECTED? 


Must you dismantle any part of the ma- 
chine to install a new belt? If so, how 
often is this necessary and how long is 
the machine down? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain can be 
quickly and easily installed with- 
out dismantling bearings or parts 
of the machine. 





4 DOES “‘MACHINE-DOWN TIME” 
Wasveet YOUR PRODUCTION? 


What does “machine-down time” for 
adjustments and replacements cost you? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
last for years, and require practi- 
cally no attention. 





tS SPACE WASTED? 

Are your drives compact? 
Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 

conserve valuable space by operat- 

ing over small wheels on short 

centers. 





> ARE YOUR DRIVES 
EADILY ADAPTABLE TO 
“SPEED CHANGES? 


Speed changes are easily accom- 
plished with silent chain drives, by 
simply changing the diameter of 
the driver or driven wheel. 
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' DOES IDLENESS 
~ CAUSE DETERIORATION? 


Leather and rubber belts deteriorate 
when not in use. Are you paying this 
unnecessary penalty? 

Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives 
are constructed of steel through- 
out. They are not affected by idle- 
ness. 





DO ATMOSPHERIC 
\\} CONDITIONS AFFECT 
YOUR DRIVES? 
Is there any difference in the perform- 
ance of your drives when the atmosphere 
is hot or cold, dry or damp? 
Silverstreak Silent Chain its not 
affected by atmosphericconditions. 





“HOW LONG DO YOUR 
DRIVES LAST? 
What is the life of your present drives? 


A Link-Belt Silverstreak Silent 
Chain Drive will give uninterrupted 
service for many years with little 
or no maintenance. 








\ IS ITS COST LOW—ALL 
"THINGS CONSIDERED? 


A low-first-cost is not wholly sig- 
nificant—-in fact, 1t may be mis- 
leading. Check all the factors— 
add them up — and compare with 
cost of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive 
-— first cost or last cost. 
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This Performance Check-Up May Reveal 
Opportunities to Cut Production Costs ... 


@ Opportunities to cut production costs by using modern, effi- 
cient power transmission equipment, are not always apparent. 
Losses and waste may continue for years unnoticed and un- 
suspected, until revealed by a thorough check-up and compar- 
ison of methods and results. 

Here are twelve simple, easy tests for power transmission 
equipment—twelve important points to be considered. Modern 
machinery and modern manufacturing methods require modern 
drives. Write for Silverstreak Silent Chain Drive Data Book 125. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 5927-A 
INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Baltimore Boston Buffalo Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Grand Rapids Kansas City, Ma 
Los Angeles Louisville Minneapolis New Orleans New York Oakland, Calif. Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Wilkes-Barre Montreal Vancouver 
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-- so the Pulley-wise 


AMERICANIZE! 


From 3 inches to 10 feet in diameter, 
American Steel Split Pulleys have 
characteristics and virtues which all 
industry has learned to respect. They 
require less power to operate—at the 
start, because they are lighter— while 
running, because their flat, ‘‘edge-on”’ 
arms cut the air, reducing resistance— 
continuously because the high fric- 
tional capacity of “American” steel 
faces assures minimum belt slip. This 
split type pulley is more easily installed 
as it is unnecessary to strip the shatt. 


PULLEY COMPANY 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVE. 


Inter-changeable bushings make pos- 
sible re-location on shafts of other sizes. 
Proper balance in design combines 
rugged strength with light weight and 
economy of operation. The smooth steel 
rim of the American Pulley is ace high 
in pulling power for belts. 


Available and satisfactory for all types 
of service, “Americans’’ are a source 
of substantial savings and a conven- 
ience which the “pulley-wise’’ mainte- 
nance department highly appreciates. 


A special catalogue has been prepared, listing 
prices and giving details of engineering and 
construction. Write for your copy today. It may 
be the means to substantial increases in 
power economies for you. 


ERICA 
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The Power-Wise 


Group Their Drives 


The modern grouping of 
drives is now commonly 
accepted as a method 
which provides real 
savings in mechanical 
power transmission. 
Modern Group Drives 
offer a new opportunity 
to industry to capitalize 
on the superior features 
of American Steel Split 
Pulleys. 
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View showing two 
of the four ENDURO 
Stainless Steel dye- 
ing machines in- 
stalled in a prom- 
inent woolen mill, 
by Werner Machine 
Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


“The light spring and summer shades cause us no concern 
this year, for we now have four ENDURO machines,” said the 
dyehouse superintendent of this large woolen mill. “This 
stainless steel is entirely unaffected by the dye solutions, and 
we are sure of true, uniform colors. Furthermore, we can 
match any color, exactly, in a subsequent run. To sum it up, 


our ENDURO machines enable us to do better work. in less 


~ — 
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Rath Neal time, and at lower cost.” Complete information on this and 





many other ENDURO Stainless Steel installations will gladly be 





GENERAL OFFICES CLEVELAND. OHIO ‘“@"! to dyehouse executives on request. Address Republic, 
os . . , 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION - MASSILLON, OHIO Department C., 
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N ANY BOOK of contem- 

poraneous textile history, 

there should be a chap- 
ter devoted to those councils 
of the industry’s leaders 
where policies are shaped, codes written, and cam- 
paigns laid. In such a description of these confer- 
ences in cotton textiles, there would stand out the fig- 
ure of one man—conspicuous for his alert attention 
to the principle involved and to the form of present- 
ing it; bringing into the discussion, first, a definite 
plan, based on the knowledge of experience and intelli- 
gent thought, and, second, an insistence that every 
phase in an expression of policy be clear-cut, every 
word and punctuation precisely those which would 
exactly convey the intended meaning. 

This man would be shown bringing to these con- 
ferences a remarkable trait of memory 
which on more than one occasion was 
demonstrated in an ability to repeat 
verbatim an important’ statement 
when a typewritten copy was not at 
hand. 

The complete record would show 
him advocating—and usually attain- 
ing—his point, on even the most con- 
troversial subject, with a natural 
grace and genuine dignity which, with 
confidence in his judgment, attracted 
the admiration of his colleagues. 

The veterans of many Mayflower 
conferences, governmental hearings, 
etc., would immediately recognize the 
slender, well-groomed figure of the 
newy elected president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—Bob Henry. Now that he has been drafted as 
the titular head of the association, it is proper that 
a more intimate study than he would personally 
approve be made of him, his record and philosophy. 
He assumes this new responsibility at a critical pe- 
riod in the industry’s life, and brings to it an ex- 
perience and ability that peculiarly equip him for the 
tasks ahead. 

Robert Evelyn Henry was born in Tazewell, Vir- 
ginia, on July 9, 1880, the son of Robert Randolph 
and Lucy Ashby Henry. His blood line characteris- 
tics are a blend of the conservative spirit of the 
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A Word Picture and Brief Biography of 
the New President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association . . 
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English Ashbys and the gen- 
liberty-loving Irish Hen- 
These family names are 
already illustrious in their 
contribution to this nation. 
Coupled with distinguished ancestry is the fate or 
destiny or predestination that Bob’s birth-place should 
be in the aristocratic and historic state of Virginia. 
Bob’s father was a lawyer, trained in the legal 
traditions of the Declaration of Independence, The 
Constitution of the United States, and the glories of 
Virginia’s contribution to the nation, and disciplined 
in early life by the hardships of the Civil War. Two 
of Bob’s brothers were likewise lawyers, and it was 
but natural that the fundamental characteristics of 
the legal profession—certainty, thoroughness and 
exactness—should be implanted in the mind of the 
voung subject of this sketch. It would 
not have been irregular or unusual! 
had Bob followed his father and bro- 
thers into the law profession. But 
even in his formative years, bob Hen- 
ry manifested a trait which was to be 
dominant throughout his 
that of formulating a plan, of follow- 
ing it carefully step by step, and of 
accepting the challenge of paths not 
well worn by precedent in searching 
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career 


for success. 

Meanwhile, he secured his 
education in the schools of the day 
and graduated in 1902 from Hampden- 


ariwv 
Cal i 


Svdnevy College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. He taught at 
Blackstone Military Academy for a 


vear while his plan was germinating. 
He also worked as a law stenographer for a time, 


and that experience provided unforgettable train- 
ing in recording exact phrasings of meaning and 
thought. 


The legal profession holding no especial attrac- 
tion for him, young Bob turned to the major indus- 
tries, considering seriously the profession of mining 
engineering, but the rapidly advancing southern tex- 
tile industry appealed to him with its richness of op- 
portunity and possibility, and all other fields of en- 
deavor were swept aside. 

Having selected textiles, Bob proceeded to dlis- 
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play a characteristic which has seemed to precede 
every subsequent major move in his career—he be- 
gan the necessary preparation and training. To this 
end, he matriculated at the Philadelphia Textile 
School, to properly equip himself. How well he ap- 
plied himself, and how clearly his later habits man- 
ifested themselves then, is demonstrated by the fact 
that old time members of the school faculty still re- 
call the neatness, thoroughness and seriousness with 
which he executed every assignment at the school. 

During his textile school years Bob worked dur- 
ing vacations in the plants of S. A. Crozier & Sons at 
Chester, Pa., first in the plant where yarns were 
made, then following the yarn to the plant where 
the cloth was woven. In these plants he was for two 
years a “learner”, receiving no remuneration for his 
work. 


By the time of his graduation Bob had decided 
that while he hoped eventually to go South, he would 
be better equipped by getting some training above 
the Mason and Dixon line, where the industry had 
been longer established. He became shipping and 
stock clerk in the office of George W. Chapin & 
Company, mainly to have, though his primary inter- 
est and ambitions were in manufacturing, an oppor- 
tunity to get an insight into textile merchandising. 
This concern handled cotton yarns. Bob further di- 
versified his training by going to Brighton Millis, 
Passaic, N. J., where for six months he did research 
work—research in the practical sense, even at that 
time, of mill tests and studies—later becoming sec- 
ond hand in carding and spinning. This mill was a 
prominent manufacturer of woven tire cord fabric. 
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Two years later, young Henry went to New Or- 
leans as overseer and assistant superintendent of 
the Maginnis Cotton Mills, where the late J. W. 
Sanders of Jackson, Mississippi, was superintendent. 
When Mr. Sanders returned to Mississippi, Henry 
became superintendent, but the 1907 panic came 
Shortly thereafter and the mill closed its doors. 
Though Mr. Lyall, of Brighton Mills, urged him to 
return there, Bob decided to take a short vacation 
and stopped off at Greenville, S. C., an incident 
which was to prove a milestone in his subsequent 
career. There he met J. E. Sirrine, and other out- 
standing figures in southern textiles—W. E. Beattie, 
James D. Hammett, Ellison A. Smyth and others. 
Mr. Sirrine asked Bob to go to the Riverdale Mill at 
Enoree, 8. C., to straighten out some manufacturing 
difficulties. Always eager for new experiences, he 
consented, and after accomplishing his assignment 
there, returned to his home in Virginia. 

One day in Richmond he met Hartley L. Lord, of 
Maine, who had been manager of the Union-Buffalo 
Cotton Mills and who had just been engaged by 
Colonel Leroy Springs as general manager of the 
Springs Mills at Chester, S. C. Mr. Lord asked Bob 
to meet him there and work for him, but when Bob 
got there he found that Mr. Lord had decided to re- 
turn to Maine, so Bob had no job. But Colonel 





Springs was impressed with him and engaged him 
to become superintendent of Springstein. Later he 
operated the Colonel’s Fort Mill and Eureka plants. 
He was general superintendent of these plants from 
1908 to 1914. 

In January, 1915, the late W. E. Beattie, presi- 
dent of Victor-Monaghan Mills, which had been 
formed to succeed the Parker Cotton Mills Co., en- 
gaged Henry as manufacturing manager, where he 
served until August, 1917, going then to Utica Steam 
& Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., as gen- 
eral superintendent. 

In January, 1919, H. J. Haynsworth succeeded 
the late J. Adger Smyth as president of Dunean 
Mills at Greenville, a pioneer southern manufactur- 
er of fine cotton goods, and Henry returned to Green- 
ville as treasurer and general manager of that plant. 
In 1920 he succeeded Mr. Haynsworth as president 
of Dunean. When George Wright left Watts Mills 
at Laurens, in 1927, Bob Henry was appointed presi- 
dent and treasurer there also; and in 1930, he be- 
came president, and in 1935, treasurer as well, of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, which has plants 
at Whitmire and Rock Hill, S. C. These three con- 
nections he holds at present, with Raymond G. Em- 
ery as general manager in each of these three or- 
ganizations. Aragon-Baldwin manufactures print 
cloths and fine cotton goods and Dunean and Watts 
are rayon weaving mills. Bob Henry’s time is rather 
fully consumed with the mills he heads, but he is as 
well a director in two other cotton mills—the Pied- 
mont (S. C.) Manufacturing Company and the Chi- 
quola Manufacturing Company at Honea Path, S. C. 
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Henry’s three-ply job of running Dunean, Watts 
and Aragon-Baldwin places him in one of the most 
responsible positions in his industry. He brings to 
the task an ability which rates him in the opinion of 
his colleagues as an exceptionally equipped textile 
manufacturer, and this ability is reflected in the 
high character of the operating staffs which he has 
built up. He is himself a hard worker, who by care- 
ful planning and efficient organization, executes his 
manifold duties effectively, conserving his own time 
and energies for his own responsibilities, and dele- 
gating responsibility and the commensurate author- 
ity to well-selected and trained co-workers. Though 
he is the active head of three organizations whose 
policies of operation emanate from his headquarters 
at the Dunean Mills office, the affairs of each or- 
ganization are so conducted that any one of the 
three could be readily detached from the others with 
a minimum of confusion or complications. But an 
orderly, simplified system permits Henry to keep 
constantly in touch with all three. He has, by pro- 
gressive management, based on sound judgment and 
planning, been a successful pioneer in fine cotton 
goods and rayon weaving in the South. The record 
of his mills in this respect is no part of this story 
except in that their success demonstrates his wise 
policy and ability—for he has been the motive pow- 
er in their progress and achievements. 

Three cardinal points constitute his plan of mill 
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operation—economy of operation, quality of prod- 
uct and service, the latter meaning specifically pro- 
ducing what the customer wants, when he wants it. 
To these ends, he insists on keeping his plants and 
personnel up-to-date, and does so. An illustration 
of his progressiveness is that there is not a single 
loom operating in Dunean that was there when Henry 
took charge—but a more striking illustration is his 
philosophy that the last word is never spoken, in 
plant improvement, and his everready policy to 
continue to modernize as proven developments oc- 
cur. 

Henry is active in the merchandising as well as 
the manufacturing policy of his mills and here, too, 
exhibits his intelligent, progressive plans and ideas. 
In management, both as to manufacturing and mer- 
chandising, he is always seeking the new, and when 
its worth is proven, does not hesitate to adopt it and 
discard the old. But he has to 
be shown, and that is not al- 
ways easy—not because of re- 
sistance to the new, but be- 
cause his keen, thorough, ana- 
lytical mind must be satisfied 
on every phase of a matter, 
and because his broad experi- 
ence and sound judgment 
usually provide a deeper com- 
prehension of a subject than 
is possible in careless think- 
ing, however earnest such 
thinking may be. 

Henry is cool and compla- 
cent, always, in any negotia- 
tion. He is never ruffled nor 
irritated, and has a deliber- 
ate, analytical manner of ex- 
pressing himself. He is a 
good listener, and is never in 
a hurry to close his mind. He 
explores an idea thoroughly before reaching a de- 
cision, but when his mind is made up, he has a 
definite courage of his convictions and an un- 
Swerving determination to carry any objective. He 
is not dramatic, in conversation or when speaking 
in public, attempts no forensic achievements, but 
rather speaks quietly, expressing himself clearly, 
easily and forcefully, revealing the straight, un- 
“omplicated and orderly processes of his thinking. 
Advocates of a proposal, in their own enthusiasm, 
may temporarily feel impatient at his deliberation, 
but they usually find later that an apparent resist- 
ance on his part—which may take the form of ar- 
gumentative analysis in order to clarify his own 
thinking, and theirs, is really a demonstration of a 
thoroughness and complete analysis which seeks 
and finds the fundamentals of an issue; and this 
trait enables him to cut through complicating and 








This mformal snapshot, made about 
10 years ago, shows Henry with his 
son, Carter, now a student at Phila- 


delphia Textile School 
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Personally, Bob Henry reflects the true aristoc- 
racy of his Virginia heritage and breeding. Neat, 
well-groomed, of graceful presence, he walks and 
talks and acts with real dignity and natural poise. 
An inherent courtesy causes him involuntarily to 
tip his hat when in the presence of women workers 
in his mills. A demeanor which the stranger might 
consider to be austere and formal is really the ex- 
pression of a natural dignity and reserve. And, if 
Henry seems unduly inaccessible to the casual call- 
er—who is accustomed to more informality of con- 
tact—his tremendous duties, as well as his sincere 
feeling of responsibility to his stockholders and 
their interests, must be recalled. In reality, Bob 
Henry is by nature and instinct a man of unusual 
personal good taste. He is a gracious: host, a de- 
lightful companion, and enjoys nothing more than 
the congenial association of his intimates in an at- 
mosphere of friendship and 
rood fellowship. 

Notwithstanding his hea- 
vy business’ duties, and 
though he has held few out- 
side positions, Bob Henry has 
for years been a bulwark in 
the councils of his industry. 
He is southern vice-president 
of Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., and for years has served 
on its executive committee; 
he was a member of the for- 
mer Cotton Textile Code Au- 
thority. In these and his oth- 
er services to the industry, as 
implied at the beginning of 
this story, he exhibits a thor- 
ough, precise and wholly val- 
uable point of view. He has 
served his adopted _ state 
as a member of the South 
Carolina Board of Bank Control, and has success- 
fully headed a committee to untangle the financial 
affairs of Greenville County. He is a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Charlotte District. He is a 
member of the Fourth Presbyterian Church at Green- 
ville, and of the Greenville Country Club, the Bilt- 
more Forest Country Club, and Beta Theta Pi fra- 
ternity. 

On April 30, 1914, Henry was married to Miss 
Sarah Emmie McCrary, of Clinton, S. C. They have 
one son, Robert Carter, aged 22, who is now a stu- 
dent at the Philadelphia Textile School. The Henry 
home is in Greenville; but Bob, with Marshall Beat- 
tie, has a cottage at Cedar Mountain, N. C. Recent- 
ly, he has acquired a farm about six miles from 
Greenville and has been spending more and more 
time there on week-ends to the neglect of his former 
recreation, golf—and, they say, is becoming quite a 


confusing elements and to accurately determine and gardener. 
present the essential points. 
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Present office and labora- 
tories of the Experiment 
Station are housed in this 
building; a contrast to the 
first cabin office, shown be- 
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Problems a Year 





The story of the growth and development of the Delta Experiment Station, 


and the effective work it does for cotton growers and processors .... - 


By Mildred G. Barnwell 


Executive Assistant, Southern Combed 
Yarn Spinners Association 


HE MISSISSIPPI DELTA is that great rich stretch 

of alluvial land in Northwest Mississippi which 

grows long staple cotton of such spinning qual- 
ity and such long staple that to label cotton as “delta” 
establishes it at once in the aristocracy bracket. Cot- 
ton is the only money crop in the Delta, and the few 
people who live there and don’t grow cotton are hope- 
ful that some day they will, and those who grow cot- 
ton do so to make money to raise more cotton. 

Inseparably identified with the Delta and its 
achievements in cotton culture, and the maintenance 
of grade and standard, has been the Delta Experi- 
ment Station, which throughout most of its life has 
been under the direction of W. E. Ayres as director. 
Once, from Greenwood, last July I called Mr. Ayres 

and made an appointment for the following day at 
11:00 o’clock. That should allow for the inevitable 
punctures on the gravel roads, and the Coca-Colas to 
be drunk which were as necessary on the 60-mile dusty 
trip as the gasoline for the car. When we reached the 
station we were told that Mr. 
Ayres was busy but for us to | 
go on down to the peach or- : 
chard and get some fruit and 
by that time he could see us. 
We went down through the 
sagrain fields, the soybean 
plots, the corn patches and 
the cotton to the orchard. 
There we were given peaches. 
The attendant said, in a most ) al 
abject manner, that he was 2~ EA _ 
mighty disappointed with the we: AR | 
crop this year. These only 
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These cabins housed the first office . . . 


N APRIL of this year, through a state political 

shake-up, W. E. Ayres, long time director of the 
Delta Experiment Station, at Stonevi.le, in the Mis- 
sippi Delta, failec to receive his re-appointment. The 
resulting discussion has turned the spotiight on the 
station and its work. Here is a story of its develop- 
ment and activities, by one who has watched it 
grow from a ramshackle cabin office and a handful 
of land to its present rank in physical properties and 
scientific prestige—a story of @ romance in re- 
search-result. 


weighed 12 ounces each, last year they weighed 16! 
Carrying a half gallon basket which overflowed with 
only five peaches we went back to the station office 
and the director came to greet us. He apologized 
for keeping us waiting but said he had just re- 
ceived a message that the Mexican flea-hopper had 
crossed the river and he was sending out a rush 
bulletin of warning to all the Delta farmers advising 
them to poison immediately. 

“This is a 24-hour-a-day job,” he said, “keeping 
my finger on the pulse of the cotton growing industry. 
I’d be a tough guy for the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union folks to get hold of,” and he laughed. 

And then I heard the real 
story of the Stoneville Sta- 
tion: its high spots, its low 
spots, its tough times, its vic- 
tories and its ambitions. Here 
it is for you. 

The need for agricultural 
experimentation was ac- 
knowledged as a national 
problem with the passage in 
1887 of the Hatch Act, a Fed- 
eral statute, which appropri- 
ated $15,000 annually for 
state experimental stations. 
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This was accepted by the Mississippi Legislature 
the following year but not until 1904 was the 
Delta station authorized. With the passage by Con- 
gress of the Adams Act in 1906 and the Purnell Act 
in 1925 a total annual endowment of $90,000 was made 
available to each state for agricultural research. The 
Jones-Bankhead Act of 1935 doubles this in five years, 
making a total of $180,000 allotted for experimental 
station work per state throughout the agricultural 
south. 

In 1904 with a state appropriation of $3,000 the 
offer of 200 acres of worn-out land and $15,000 to be 
donated by Washington County was taken up and the 
Delta Station became an actuality. The following 
year there was $12,138.50 for the Delta station work, 





The same attention was given these two rows. The 
difference is in the seed . 


$8,000 of which was a state appropriation. With this 
the first additional acres were purchased, the farm 
fenced and cabins for the director and foreman erect- 
ed. Much of the funds and efforts of the first lean 
years were expended in draining the land and improv- 
ing it with cover crops, the resulting phenomenal in- 
creases in cotton crops following cowpeas or alfalfa 
opening the Delta’s eyes to the real agricultural pos- 
sibilities of that country. 

In 1911 cotton variety work began at the station 
in earnest and since that year records have been 
available. Under E. C. Ewing, plant breeder of State 
College, some Express and Foster cotton seed from 
Texas were experimentally used and from these two 
hybrid cottons have come the Delfos and Missdel 
strains of cotton seed, progeny worth millions to the 
entire alluvial area. In 1918 and 1919 cotton yields 
and prices were both good and Delta Station cotton 
and other products put it in the money making game 
with a clear profit of $16,000 which was turned into 
the state treasury. With this record enthusiasm 
mounted, the support fund was increased 56 per cent 
the following year and improvements went forward 
rapidly: the experimental area was doubled and W. E. 
Ayres employed as plant breeder. Under his direction 
in 1922 eight co-operative cotton variety tests were 
planted, four of them producing valuable results in 
the fall, marking the first co-operative work under- 
taken by the station. At this time Bill Ayres was 
made director in charge of all work and cotton experi- 
mentation became a real] business. 

Co-operative fertilizer tests indicated the cotton 
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planter should spend his fertilizer money on nitrogen: 
co-operative cotton-variety tests became popular and 
cotton breeding work was increased to about 600 
strains. The Delta Pedigreed Seed Association was 
organized to increase to best advantage plantings of 
Delta Station seed which surveys had shown were be- 
ing lost to the extent of approximately 85 per cent un- 
der the old method of distributing seed “first come, 
first served”. Through the Association Delfos seed 
was distributed on contract on a pro rata basis to the 
different counties, the distribution being based on 
taxable values rather than the old formula. At the 
end of five years of Ayres’ seed work it was found that 
Delta Station bred seeds produced an average of 33.4 
per cent more than the three other most used varie- 
ties. This amounted at 1924 prices to more than 18 
millions of dollars on the Delta crop! 

The year 1925 marked the birth of the famous 
Missdel No. 4, a milestone in staple cotton develop- 
ment, and thereafter year by year the appropriations 
for plant development were increased and the work 
expanded in direct ratio. 

Crop preparation was practically completed and 
some planting done when the Mississippi River levee 
broke and the station flooded in April, 1927. Six 
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The harvest from the two rows of cotton seed in 
the adjoining column 


weeks later, the water having receded the first cotton 
of that season was “muddied in” (May 29), and the 
yield that year spectacularly averaged 652 pounds of 
lint per acre! In the meantime, however, six bushels 
of Missdel No. 1 seed were sent out of the flooded 
area, via motorboat, and planted under contract and 
a cotton variety test was planted at Shaw, Mississippi, 
on May 1 to make sure that the continuity of variety 
tests records should not be broken. After the high 
water went down cotton breeding work was expanded 
te include 800 first year selections and more than 200 
old selections. 

In 1928 with the Legislature appropriating $78,- 
000 for the support and improvement of the station 
the experimental area was increased and that year 
289 bales of cotton were produced on 260 acres. 

“That guy Ayres has magic in his fingertips,” said 
the Delta farmers. 

“No,” said Ayres, “it’s cover crops and nitrogen 
and Station-bred seed.” 

At cotton-growing season’s close in 1931 the Delta 
Day crowd at Stoneville had exceeded 5,000 people, 
but the station found itself short of workers and 
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An interior view of the ginning and fiber labora- 
tories. The gins are equipped with variable speed. 


funds. Cotton was down to five cents a pound. At one 
time the closing of the Delta Station seemed immi- 
nent but due to the personal efforts of Ayres, the 
planters of the Delta who were feeding their own nig- 
gers on rabbit sausage, and the co-operation of Prof. 
Ricks at the State College enough Federal funds were 
allotted to the station to continue the permanent work. 
This stringent campaign on the part of the station’s 
director so appealed to the Delta that the planters 
made sure that the future station work should be 
guaranteed with a special legislative cotton experi- 
mental appropriation of $15,000 a year. 

Never was station work needed more for 1931 also 
marked the disastrous Delta crop when mills found 
the cotton of such poor breaking strength that they 
turned to the Carolinas and other substitute states for 
their raw material. What caused this condition? Why 
should Delta cotton suddenly develop unprecedented 
defects? Ayres puzzled over this night after night, 
day after day. The cotton looked good, felt good, 
pulled good, was good—until it got to the mill. Then 
it was rotten. 

He began some of his most important research 
work, important to the mill man who was as bewil- 
dered as the planter over Delta cotton’s perverseness. 
Said Ayres at that time, “It is definitely known that 
the soil moisture available the first 20 days of the 
formation of the boll (which requires a total of 40 to 
55 days) affects staple length more, within a variety, 
than any one environmental factor. The effect of 
each of the numerous environment factors on all fac- 
tors or qualities affecting spinning quality should and 
must be known before producers and spinners can sat- 
isfactorily work together for the general good of the 
cotton industry.” In 19382 Ayres began experiments 
to determine the effect of water, fertilizers, lezumes, 
cultivation, spacing, soil preparation, etc., on the 
length, fineness, breaking strength and general spin- 
ning quality of cotton. 

Since 1925 the Delta had realized that gin damage 
to the cotton was a major economic factor. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was finally sold on the 
idea of necessity of fundamental research to deter- 
mine causes of and remedy for this damage, and in 
1930 President Hoover signed the bill appropriating 
$100,000 for an experimental ginning and fiber lab- 
oratory set-up, location being given to Stoneville. This 
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fund was supplemented by $37,500 by the state legis- 
lature. 

The Federal Gin and Fiber Laboratories make, 
each year, 4,000 to 5,000 tests to determine the effect 
on grade, staple, preparation and fina! spinning value 
on typical cottons from throughout the South handled 
differently both in the field and at the gin. The fiber 
laboratory has each sample graded and stapled by an 
expert classer; samples from each separate gin treat- 
ment are sorted on Suter-Webb sorters to classify 
their lint according to its length from longest fiber to 
linters (if any) contained. The length-groups are 
then weighed and the percentage of each is computed 
in hope that ultimately the yarn strength may be cor- 
rslated with these data, for the ultimate aim of all 
these tests is mill utility and the early determination 
of such in the ginned sample. 

Production ratio alone whereby former favorites 
are discarded for better producing types is a big job 
in research work; time of maturity whereby early ma- 
turing cottons have outwitted the boll-weevil is an 
outstanding development; but the general theme song 
and the object of special study by all is Quality. Qual- 
ity in Delta Cotton! On this latter item five to seven 
ginning and fiber tests are made annually. 

Since 1904 the buildings of the station have in- 
creased from 3 small cabins to 20 fine residences, a 
two-story dormitory to house 15 scientists, dwellings 
for 32 laborers and their families, a barn and granary 
having more than 25.000 square feet of floor space, 
two three-story 50-room fireproof office buildings, two 
large fireproof laboratories and storage buildings with 
75,000 to 100,000 square feet of ginning and flooring 
space for cotton. 

In 1919 when W. E. Ayres first went to the little 
Delta station as plant breeder there was the director, 
one foreman and the common labor to handle 15 to 20 
acres of plot land out of an available 240. Today the 
Delta Experimental Station at Stoneville, Mississippi, 
is the largest in America with 3,900 acres for experi- 
mental use of which 800 cultivatable acres are laid 
out in 30,000 plots. Each plot is a crop experiment. 
Each plot is a problem to be solved. W. E. Ayres, as- 
sisted by 50 technical and semi-technical workers and 
100 common laborers, is the man who has successfully 
wrestled with these problems year after year. His 
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A view of the chemical laboratory; moisture in cot- 
ton seed being determined by accurate methods. 
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Samples are taken of all cot- 
ton tested; the moisture de- 
terminations are made _ in 
this laboratory . . . . 





vision and foresight are rare. For instance, mechani- 
zation of agriculture is here in every phase except 
picking. That is the next logical step forward. 

“What will be the result of the mechanical cotton 
picker on the cotton?” was the question Ayres asked 
and to solve this puzzle for spinners and planters he 
invited the Rust brothers to bring their machine to 
Stoneville. It was far from perfect, but that its faults 
were found and acknowledged was due in great meas- 
ure to Ayres’ willingness to watch it operate over acre 
after acre. If the mechanical picker is adjusted to 
commercial use it will be due to further perfections 
in the cleaning process, either at the gin or at the 
picker machine, shown to be necessary by experiments 
made through the Federal ginning and fiber labora- 
tories at Stoneville, as well as through spinning tests 
made at Clemson College, S. C., and College Station, 
Texas. 

The workers at Stoneville have one major aim: to 
make their station the world center for authentic cot- 
ton information and research. To the culmination of 
this aim all bend their efforts. To make this possible 
the Delta Experiment Station needs additional lab- 
oratories and personnel for spinning, dyeing, weaving 
and endurance tests with cotton and cotton yarn and 
cloth. 
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“This,” said Ayres, “is necessary to a well-round- 
ed program.” 

Information available through such facilities may 
revolutionize both the production and manufacturing 
of cotton. Producers of raw material may, without 
such knowledge, discard cotton strains which are good 
producers but which may also carry as high as 40 per 
cent more spinning value than its equally good produc- 
ing cousin. If producers had such knowledge, and 
spinners had such cotton, the United States should be 
able to have a firmer hold on a strong competitive in- 
ternational market for both raw cotton and finished 
cotton goods. 

In any industry it is rare to find a man with the 
knowledge of his work and the courage and vision that 
Ayres has proved is his. In the 17 years of his work 
at the station he has given the Delta planters and the 
consumers of Delta cotton great opportunity by pro- 
ducing suitable seed strains of quality cotton. His 
name should rate with those scientists of great dis- 
tinction: Burbank, Curie, Pasteur. There are many 
people over a far-flung geographical area who have 
felt the benevolence of his work and have profited by 
it. As a native Mississippian, I say it is to Mississip- 
pi’s everlasting shame that such work should be vic- 
timized by petty local politics. 
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The Washington Scene Changes 


T PRESS-TIME for this issue, the situation as to 
legislation affecting the textile industries was 
in a transitionary stage. Hearings on the revised E]- 
lenbogen Bill, designed to set up a special and exclus- 
ive commission for regulation of the textile industries 
exclusively, were begun during the time of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association convention in 
Washington in mid-May. They were just about con- 
cluded when on May 24 President Roosevelt requested 
Congress to pass general legislation under the head of 
fair labor practice laws regulating minimum wages, 
maximum working hours, and the elimination of child 
labor in all industry, this request promptly resulting in 
the introduction by Senator Black and Representative 
Connery of companion bills to achieve the President’s 
objectives, committee hearings starting on these bills 
on June 1. 
This development appeared to shelve rather defin- 
itely the Ellenbogen measure, though during the hear- 


ings on this bill leaders of practically every phase 
of the textile industries had strongly objected to it, 
mainly on the grounds that it was discriminatory, ar- 
bitrary and impracticable. 

The Black-Connery measures propose the estab- 
lishment of a five-man labor standards commission 
with jurisdiction over all industry, enforcing the re- 
quirements of the bill by prohibiting violators from 
participation in interstate commerce. No fair trade 
practices are covered, it appearing that this feature 
will be dealt with in the next Congress. No specific 
figures of hours and wages are given in the original 
bills. The proposed commission would have broad 
powers to make adjustments in the application of 
the act to various industries. 

The current hearings will develop a number of 
changes and alterations, but the measure as a whole 
is expected to be passed in this session, thus placing 
industry again under definite governmental control. 
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Determining Waste Percentages Removed 
in Opening, Picking and Carding 


By Furman H. Martin, Jr. 


N CHANGING from one grade of cotton to another, 
one of the factors for consideration is the in- 
crease or decrease in the amount of waste which 

will be taken out during the cleaning process. As 
is sometimes the case, the increase in the waste per- 
centage will almost or entirely offset the advantages 
gained in price by using a lower grade of cotton. 
It is, therefore, important to determine accurately 
the amount of waste being removed, which processes 
are removing more or less than they should, and how 
much invisible or unaccounted for waste is being 
made. 

In order to do this properly there must be a 
standard procedure laid out to work by. In addi- 
tion, the person selected to carry out this type of 
work should be thoroughly familiar with the open- 
ing, picking, and carding processes. On a test involv- 
ing much stock, it is easy to make a mistake which 
will impair the accuracy of the results so that they 


are worse than useless. 
leading. 

In a test of this type the usual procedure is to 
select a lot of cotton which is representative of the 
stock being processed. About 5000 pounds is the 
most that can be handled at one time. Amounts 
down to 2500 pounds give accurate results. Smaller 
lots do not permit necessary blending or averaging 
—in other words, the “opening” is not large enough. 

As this test is based on the gross weight of the 
cotton in the bale, the bales selected must be care- 
fully weighed just before being laid down. Open 
the cotton and remove bagging and ties; weigh and 
record their weights. 

Previous to, or about the same time the cotton 
is being weighed in, the opening and picking ma- 
chines to be used on the test are stopped off. All 
machines are opened up and thoroughly cleaned out. 
All waste is removed and the floor of the waste hop- 
pers are covered with large sheets of brown paper. 
At pickers which will deliver laps on test lap, scales 
are checked to read in pounds and fractions of a 


They might be directly mis- 
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4827 I|lbs.—Gross weight of cotton put in opening. 
227 lbs.—Weight bagging, ties and buckles. 
4600 Ilbs.—Net weight of cotton put in opening. 


10.5 lbs.—Net weight motes from horizontal opener. 
50.0 lbs.—Net weight motes from Ist vertical opener. 
23.0 lbs.—Net weight motes from 2nd vertical opener. 
13.0 lbs.—Net weight motes from Centrif air cleaner. 
96.5 lbs.—Total weight motes taken out in opening. 
12.5 lbs.—Invisible loss in opening. 

4491 Ilbs.—Net weight cotton delivered in opening. 


13.0 lbs.—Net weight motes taken out of Buckley beaters. 
20.0 lbs.—Net weight motes taken out by 2 blade beaters. 
6.0 lbs.—Net weight motes taken out by carding beaters. 
7.0 lbs.—Net weight motes taken out by blenders. 
46.0 lbs.—Total weight motes taken out in picking, 

29 ~=lbs.—-Invisible loss in picking. 


4416 Ilbs.—Net weight cotton delivered on pickers. 


43.0 lbs.—Net weight fly taken out in carding. 
115.0 lbs.—Net weight toppings taken out in carding. 
31.0 lbs.—Net weight strips taken out in carding. 

5.0 lbs.—Net weight scavenger taken out in carding. 
194.0 lbs.—Total weight waste taken out in carding. 


4. 
7 lbs.—Invisible loss in carding. 


4215 tbs.—Net weight sliver delivered on cards. 


Record of Actual Test for Waste, on Local White Middling Cotton, 
| 1-16-inch Staple 


4.7035 per cent—-Waste due to bagging, ties and buckles. 


.2175 per cent—-Waste motes from horizontal opener. 
.0360 per cent—Waste motes from Ist vertical opener. 
4765 per cent—Waste motes from 2nd vertical opener 
.2693 per cent—Waste motes from Centrif air cleaner. 


oe 


2090 per cent—Waste invisible due to opening. 
6.9618 per cent of gross weight removed through 
opening process. 


.26935 per cent—-Waste motes removed by Ist (Buckley) 


beater. 

.4143 per cent—-Waste motes removed by 2nd (bar blade) 
beater. 

.1243 per cent—-Waste motes removed by 3rd (carding) 
beater, 


.1450 per cent—Waste motes removed by blending reserv: 


6007 per cent—Waste invisible removed by pickers, dust, 
etc. 
1.5536 per cent of gross weight removed during 
picking process. 


SYOS per cent—Waste fly taken out in carding. 
2.3824 per cent—Waste toppings taken out in carding 
.6422 per cent—Waste strips taken out in carding 
.1036 per cent—-Waste seavenger taken out in carding 


.1450 per cent—-Waste invisible taken out in carding 
4.1640 per cent of gross weight removed during 
carding process. 
3 per cent of gross weight delivered on cards as sliver 
7 per cent of gross weight delivered as waste 


87.32 
11.67 


1 
4 





98.9960 per cent of gross weight accounted for 
1.0040 per cent of gross invisible waste loss. 


100.0000 per cent amount started test with. 

















pound the weight of each lap. Take the average 
weight of twenty or thirty lap pins so as to be able 
to account for average weight of lap pin per lap 
when calculating net weight of cotton delivered at 
pickers. 

Totak pounds recorded at picker lap scales — 
(minus) number laps * average weight per lap pin 
— net weight of cotton delivered. 

When opening and picking machinery has been 
prepared for operation, see that all waste feeders 
are stopped off. Place stock for test near line of 
opening machines used for test. See that the con- 
veyor system is so arranged that all cotton will go 
to pickers and only those pickers which are prepared 
for the test. Have one man at opening room to 
feed or see to feeding of sample and another in 
picker room to check the weighing and storage of 
laps as they are delivered from the pickers. During 
the run, see that all pieces of lap or short ends are 
re-run into full laps so as to be able to account for 
every pound of stock put in. As soon as all the stock 
has been put through, stop off the machines and re- 
move all waste from them. Keep the waste separate 
and weigh carefully. The pieces of paper in ma- 
chines are removed after bulk of waste has been 
taken out. The waste on paper is added to that 
previously removed and all waste of same kind 
weighed together. 

Assuming all data on opening and picking waste 
have been recorded, the next step is to put the stock 
obtained through the carding process. This step in- 
volves a number of small weighings which makes 
the test more susceptible to error, and therefore 


must be watched closely to get accurate results. 

Select a set of cards all of which are on the same 
card tender’s job. This set is preferably one located 
near the picker room where it is easy to do the 
weighing. Have cards stopped off about regular lap- 
ping time so as not to interfere with regular sched- 
ule. Do not use more cards on test than necessary 
—about 20 to 30. This will give two men time to 
weigh and record weight of sliver between doffs. 
Have enough empty cans weighed beforehand to 
handle each doff. Clean, remove all waste, and 
strip out cards just before lapping up with test laps. 
Save all waste from test laps at back and front of 
card. Start cards and run until all test laps have 
been put through. If a large number of laps were 
made, it may be necessary to use more cards in or- 
der to get test through in a reasonable length of 
time. One card for each two or three laps is about 
right. If vacuum stripper is used, be sure to empty 
tank before and after stripping test cards. Save, 
weigh and record these weights. When all test laps 
have been run, stop off cards, clean, remove al! 
waste, and strip out exactly as done at beginning of 
test. Needless to say, this waste must be weighed 
carefully. Save all lap ends which go in as re- 
worked waste. 

Accompanying tables show both the pounds and 
per cent of gross weight taken out as waste, as well 
as each individual waste per cent. In this way there 
is a permanent record of all the waste for any par- 
ticular type of cotton which can be used for com- 
parison with the new type being tried. Test given was 
on 1 1/16-in. Middling white local (S. C.) cotton. 
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RAH AND LH ANK.-A Modern Textile Fable 


ANY a time since this article appeared 

originally in COTTON several years 
ago, we have read and re-read it with pleas- 
ure and profit. It seems, like old wine, to 
improve with age. It presents a fundament- 
al truth in such a convincing manner that we 
are reproducing it now, to make it available 
to the subsequent ''crops'’ of Rahs that have 
come along since its original appearance, as 
well as to all other groups of readers who 
will, we feel, endorse its moral 


ND IT came to pass that in those days there 
A arose in the land a great queen, full of wis- 
< dom, whose name was Alma Mater, whose 
son was Rah, meaning Hopeful, Happy, The Confi- 
dence of Youth. 

And Rah was as one and Rah was as many, and 
Alma Mater, the kind mother, said unto her son, “Go 
now into the land that is mine and join there the 
forces that work, and see that 
you grow in wisdom and in 
strength that in the days that 
are to come you may rule in the 
land.” And she gave him a pa- 
per bearing witness that he was 
her son and shut the gates of 
the house upon him so that Rah 
wandered off down the road 
viewing the land that was to be 
his. 

So it came to pass that Rah, 
son of Alma, stood before Boss, 
General of the Hosts, and spake, 
saying, “‘Lo, I am Rah, son of 
the wise queen, bearing a paper saying thus and so, 
and I am come to help you in your labor and show 
you how it should be done.” And Boss, saying, “I 
care not for the paper so that you prove yourself,” 
sent for Hank, Captain of the Carders. 

And Hank, viewing him this way and that, spat 
with disgust and spake, saying, “Behold, here’s an- 
other one. Forty times have I re- 
ceived into my company Rah, son 
of the queen called wise, and forty 
times forty times hath Rah quit 
before the water got hot. Why, 
therefore, do you still send for 
me? Is there not a soft snap here 
in your tent for him to answer the 
‘phone, saying, ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay,’ or 








“Go forth, My Son" 


find whether he be filled with sawdust or guts 


and report again to me.” So Hank took him 
and clad his legs in dirty overalls and filled his pock- 
ets with tools and his face with grease and made of 
him a private in the rear rank of his company and 
spake briskly to him, saying, “Do this,” and “Do 
that, and see that you do it quickly and well for your 
own good and the glory of Alma the wise queen who 
is your mother.” And Rah did as he was told. 

And after may days Rah stood again before Boss, 
General of the Hosts, saying, “Behold, I am Rah, son 
of Alma Mater.” And Boss answered, “So thou say- 
est.” 

And Rah, in the heat of his youth, spake boldly, 
saying, “Is it not enough that I am the son of a 
queen, but that I am put in the rear rank of your 
host to fetch and carry for the least of them like a 
beggar from the streets? I, who was reared in a 
queen’s house? Behold, now, I have come to help 
you, but of what service am I in a pair of dirty 
overalls? Many days now have I seen Hank, Captain 
of the Carders and others of your Host and they are 
boneheads, all. Put them now under me that I might 
show them how to go. Otherwise, 
I join another Host.” Then Boss 
answered, saving, “That’s what 
they all say. Go see Hank, I’m 
busy.” 

And Rah spake to Hank, say- 
ing, “Here’s where I quit. For 
many days now have I labored 
strongly and well, but to what 
end? Squills, Dispenser of Drugs, 
has offered me the post of Chem- 
ist of the Soda Fount, and I go 
that my legs abide not in greasy 
overalls, nor my face in _ dirt. 
Think you that I shall stay here 
and be the least of your company at the beck and call 
of a crew of jarheads? Not I. Not Rah, son of a queen, 
who should be your leader, but am appointed your 
slave.” 

Then Hank said, “‘Wherein are you better than 
the other jarheads?” And Rah waxed wroth, say- 
ing, “Wherefore think you I abode in the house of 
the queen? Verily, I know many 
things you never heard of, such 
as split infinitives and parsing 
and the binominal theorem and 
the pons asinorum. Atoms and 
molecules were my playthings 
and the absolute zero I carried 
in my pocket when I dwelt in 
my mother’s house, not to speak 








to flirt with Stenog, Pounder of 
the Keys? What is there in this 


of other things too numerous to 
mention. No hand than mine 





one?” 
And Boss answered, “Who 
knoweth? But take him and 





more swift with the racquet, no 
foot more sure in the kick for 


“| am Rah, Son of the Queen"... goal, no in-shoot more deadly. 
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No voice could more sweetly sing, and once I won 
a prize for declamation. Yet I am here. I, Rah.” 

And Hank spat, saying, “Know you Draft and 
Twist?” 

“Oh, aye,” answered Rah, “and Tension also and 
the laying in of Threads in the Reed and the Dyeing 
of sundry Colors and divers other things. These 
also I learned in my mother’s house. Wherefore then 
should I be your slave?” 

And Hank said, “What else do you know?” and 
Rah answered, saying, “‘What else is there to know?” 
and Hank said, “Stick around.” 

And the first day there came before them Grump, 
the Discontent, who spake harshly unto them, curs- 
ing with a loud voice and saying, “Damn this job and 
you,” and Hank spake softly, say- 
ing, “What is your counsel, Rah, 
son of the Queen?” And Rah said, 
“Thus would I fire him. Behold, so 
great would the detonation be that 
it would be heard even to the 
Gates of Gotham,” and Hank an- 
swered, “Stick around.” Then did 
Hank, Captain of the Carders, take 
Grump, the Discontent, and listen 
to his words and reason with him 
and arrange his trouble so that 
Grump departed not, but abode 
with them and became Pep, the 
Willing, and learned under Hank, the Captain, and 
in time himself became Hank, Captain of the 
of the Carders. 


And the second day Hank said unto Rah, “Be- 
hold now, Rah, the work runneth light. What is 
your counsel?” And Rah answered, “Heavy upon 
it.” But Hank -heavied not but answered, saying, 
“Stick around.” 


And the third day Hank said unto Rah, “Behold 
now, Rah, the work runneth heavy. What is your 
counsel?” And Rah answered, “Lighten it”; but 
Hank lightened not, but answered, saying, “Stick 
around.” 


And yet again the fourth day did Hank say unto 
Rah, “Behold now, Rah, the work runneth neither 
light nor heavy, but right on the dot. What is now your 
counsel?” And Rah answered, “By the beard I hope 
to grow, there is more to it than appeareth.” 


And the fifth day Hank said unto Rah, “Behold 
now, Rah, Super, Captain of the Captains, was here 
desiring that we should put more frames on 3.00- 
hank. What is your counsel?” And Rah answered, 
“Thus would I do. I would take some frames from 
the 2.00-hank for the purpose.’ And Hank said, 
“But thou knowest that we cannot now keep up with 
the 2.00-hank. How then are we to take from that 
which we have not?” And Rah said, “I give it up. 
Behold my mind is as water which runneth hither 
and yon, and my tongue as a bell that is broken. You 
can search me.” And Hank answered, saying, “Hark- 
en now to my words. It is written that Doubt is the 
father of Achievement, and Ignorance the father of 
Knowledge, but not always. There remaineth the 
hand maiden, Ambition. Have you seen her around 
here?” And Rah pondered these words. 
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‘Gimme them wrenches’ 
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Then Hank spake further, saying, “Behold now, 
Rah, we are boneheads and jarheads as thou sayest 
and no man shall say that we know it not, but do we 
not each according to the best that is in us? We are 
as plants cast into rock soil to grow as best we may. 
The winds that have blown upon us have bent us, 
the poorness of the soil has stunted us, yet we bear 
the best fruits that we can. How, then, are you? 
Behold, you are as a nursery plant, carefully seeded 
and tended with care and skill until such time as 
you are well grown, so that when the time comes for 
you to take your place with us in the rocky soil of 
the hillside you shall grow to be a giant among us, 
branching out well on all sides, the bearer of fine 
fruits. 

“Yet thou comest before me 
saying, ‘Now shall I go to Squills 
and be his Chemist,’ which means 
that you shall return to the nurs- 
ery and never reach your full 
growth, but be a seedling all your 
life, the bearer of no fruits at all, 
for, believe it or not, it is only in 
the hard and rocky that you will 
grow trom now on. Shall your 
mother, the wise queen, point to 
you with scorn saying, ‘Behold, he 
is no longer my son?’”’ 

And Rah eried out, saying, 
“But why am I your slave?” and Hank answered, 
“You are no man’s slave but your own. He who 
would command must first learn to obey. You are 
not working for me, nor Super, nor yet for Boss, Gen- 
eral of the Host, but only with us that we may direct 
your work to your own advantage. You work only for 
Rah, son of a queen, who, it seems to me, is about to 
lose her son to become the twin brother of Pride and 
Sloth, which is Futility. Stay with us, Rah. Stay and 
work and learn and when the winds of experience 
have broadened your limbs and the hard and rocky 
soil of adversity has given you of its strength and 
you are well grown and full branched, then wil! we 
willingly follow you and serve you well. But, behold 
now, a little while ago you spake against Grump and 
would have had him fired, yet wherein are you dif- 
ferent from him? What then shall I do with 
you?” 

And Rah said, “By the name of Heck, thou speak- 
est truly. Gimme them wrenches.” 

So Rah dragged on his overalls and went back to 
work and abode there many days, and Hank, Captain 
of the Carders, said unto him, “Rah, behold I shall 
make you Wrench, Changer of the Gears,” and Rah 
pondered, saying, “You reckon I can run it?” And 
Hank answered, “Yea, by my help you shall run it.” 
Then, again, he said unto him, “I shall make you 
second under me, Keeper of the Help.’”’ And Rah 
pondered deeply, saying, “You reckon I can run it?” 
and Hank answered, “Yea, by my help.” 

Then came Super, Captain of the Captains, say- 
ing, “Behold now, Rah, thou hast done better than 
we thought. Twist, Captain of the Spinners, has 
gone to join another host, and you shall stand in his 
place and be captain.” And Rah answered, “Lo, 
Super, I am yet young. Let a better man be cap- 
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tain.” And Hank waxed wroth and swore, saying, 
“Where is the young squirt that was going to be the 
head of the whole works? Get out of here. By my 
troth, had I known I was trying to raise a doodle in- 
stead of something with a backbone I would have 
run you off long ago. Take then thy hat and coat 
and beat it quickly ere I slay thee.” So Super led 
him up stairs and there he gave him two swift kicks, 
saying, “See now thou doest this well for your own 
good lest worse befall thee,” and Rah became Cap- 
tain of the Spinners and ruled wisely and in time 
himself became Super, Captain of the Captains. 

And after many days he that was Rah stood again 
before Boss, General of the Host. And Boss said, 
“Rah, son of the queen, 
behold how the strength 
hast gone from mine hands \\/ ? 

\ Z 
and the light from mine “MN @ 
eyes and I am become an -_ 
old man. Sit now in my 
tent and judge in my place 
that I might end my days 
in peace.” And Rah an- 
swered, “Not so.” 

And Boss sorrowed at 
his words and spake, say- 
ing, “‘Wherefore now do 
you fail me in my hour of 
need ?”” And Rah said, “‘Be- 
hold the burden which I 
already bear is too great for my years. Had it not 
been for you and Super and Hank and the others, 
how should I have borne it? Yet you would make 
it greater. How then shall I bear this also? Let an 
older man lead us, Boss, a stronger man 
and an abler, and loyally will I follow him.” 
And it so happened that at that time came 
Hank, Captain of the Carders, and stood 
within the door of the tent glaring with a 
baleful eye and saying, “‘Ahem!” in a loud 
and dangerous voice and inquiring if there 
be anyone present with enough good hide 
on him to make a cone belt, so that Rah’s 
heart failed him and his legs became as 
wax and he cried quickly, “Yea, yea, that 
will I do as thou sayest to the best that is 
in me.” 

So he abode in the tent of Boss and be- 
came himself General of the Host and ruled 
wisely and well. And as the years went 
on and his fame spread in the land that was the 
queen’s there came before him Prex, Ruler of the 
Queen’s House, and of the sons that dwelt therein, 
saying, “Lo, the time has now come that many of the 
queen’s sons must go out to join the forces that work, 
even as thou didst many years agone. Come then and 
speak to them the language of wisdom.” And Boss 
went with his mind full of words, but when he stood 
before them and looked into their faces who were 
his brothers as he had been so long ago his tongue 
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failed him and he spake not, but came away. 

And when he had returned to his Host there came 
Hank and he said, “Hank, old friend, I have made a 
fool of myself. Behold, I went to speak to Rah, the 
many sons of the wise queen, and had naught to say. 
And since I have come away it seems to me that I 
could not speak because I am no longer their brother 
Rah, the son of the queen called wise, but have be- 
come the son of others.” 

And Hank asked, saying, ‘“‘Whose son, then, are 
you?” And Boss answered, “I am your son, Hank, 
and Super’s, and the son of Boss who was General 
before me and of others who have worked here 
through the years and helped to make me what I am. 
Yet when I came here I thought to meet 
with nothing but jealousy and hatred be- 
cause I was the son of a queen. But instead 
of pulling me down you have all helped me 
to grow until I have become as you said 
that I would, a giant among you. Why did 
you do it, Hank?” 

And Hank answered, ‘“‘Behold, I have 
enough things blamed on me without this. 
We have done nothing, for you are now the 
son of your own deeds, not ours. As you 
were your own slave when you came here, 
so have you now become your own master, 
fit to be the master of others. See now that 
you do this well as an example to others. 
But whatever has been done, you have done 
it, not I nor Super, nor he that was Boss.” 

And Rah said, “It may be that you speak truly.” 

So Hank returned to his own tent and spake with 






himself, saying, “Of course we all made him. He was 


a fine boy when he forgot 
about this queen’s house 
stuff and we were glad to 
help him. But let him take 
to himself all the credit 
that he may, so that he 
lose not confidence in him- 
self. But if he get over 
proud I will take him down 








a peg or two as of old. Yet 
I and Super and he that 
was Boss, we know who 
made him what he is.” 
And his eyes became 
dim at the thought of the 
years that were gone and 
his hands trembled and he spake again, saying, 
“Drat me if I don’t believe I’m getting old. If the 
Boss remembers all I have done for him maybe he’ll 
let me keep this job some longer. In the shelter of 
the mighty oak the weak and scrubby tree weathers 
the storm, but all the same I hope there don’t no 
more of them rah-rah boys come around here. I 
don’t feel strong enough to train up any more of 
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In view of the fact that at about this time the current crop of “textile school graduates’ is being released, 
reprints of this article will be furnished in any number desired for distribution among these newcomers and 
any others whom it might do good. Address your request to the Editorial Department, signifying the num- 


ber of copies you desire 
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These “tailor-made” reed racks at the Langdale (Ala.) Mill provide a convenient, inerpensive, efficient 
and practical means for reed storage. The racks are built of substantial material | 


LOOM IREEDS, by Ivar Moberg, (Article 2) 


HIS is the second and concluding section 

of Mr. Moberg's treatment on the sub- 
iect of loom reeds. The first installment, in 
the May issue, discussed the making of a 
reed, hardness of reed wire, oval and flat 
dent reeds, metal and pitchband reeds, and 
half double and double reeds. 

In the current installment, he covers rib 
size, air space, calculations, and the meth- 
ods of storing reeds in the mill. Copies of 
the first section are available upon request. 


Depth of Reeds 


In recent years there has been a tendency to use 
deeper reeds, setting them lower in the lay so as to 
take advantage of the increased resilience of the reed 
wire in the central portion of the reed. It is important 
for good weaving that the reed wires ‘‘open up” to let 
knots and protrusions on the yarn pass through. If 
the reed is made deeper, the resilience of the reed 
wires is increased and the reeds are not so likely to 
be injured by a careless insertion of the weaver’s reed 
hook or by the shuttle point striking the reed when 
the shuttle is put into the loom. Shallow reeds are 
more easily injured by the causes mentioned. 

Of course, as we increase the depth of the reed, 
it will become weaker so we must not overdo this. 
However, in most instances, the reed has so much 
strength to spare that it would not buckle if made 
deeper. The running of a difficult fabric would be 
much improved. In the case of a risk that a deeper 
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reed would not stand up, the reed wires might be 
made wider within reasonable limitations. 


The Size of the Ribs 


While there is no standard size of the rib of a 
reed, a definite standard size should be adopted indi- 
vidually by each mill for its use; this standard size 
of rib depends upon the size for which the looms are 
lined up. By using a standard size of rib, the reeds 
will always line up with the loom, and the tedious job 
of re-lining will be avoided. The size of ordinary ribs 
varies from %-inch to °4-inch in diameter, and some 
where in between these dimensions, a mill should 
adopt a standard and then stick to it. The ribs of 
new reeds should be checked for size, and if they are 
not of the specified size, the reeds should be rejected 
rather than be permitted to go on into the mill and 
thus involve the added trouble of re-lining the looms. 


Reed Calculations—Air Space 


We hear a lot these days about the air space of 
reeds. Air space means the space between any two 
adjoining reed wires. Most mills now specify a cer- 
tain air space (usually 60 per cent) but few mill men 
know whether or not the reeds can be made with the 
specified air space without using reed wires that are 
too thin and that would make the reed too weak. It 
is therefore essential that we know how to figure the 
air space of a reed. 

The rule for this is as follows: 

Multiply the dents per inch by the gauge of wire 
in 1000ths of an inch; the product is the space re 
quired by the wires in one inch. Now subtract this 
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product from 1,000 to find the space of the total air 
spaces in 1 inch. Divide this remainder by the dents 
per inch to find the space of one air space. Then we 
simply have to find the percentage of this air space 
in proportion to the gauge of the reed wire to get the 
air space. 

For example, suppose we have a 32-dent reed made 
up from a [2/1000-inch gauge wire. What is the air 
space? 


32 < 12 — 384/1,000-inch, the space of wires in 
one inch 

1,000 — 384 — 616/1,000-inch as the space of 
air spaces in one inch 

616 — 32 — 19.25/1,000-inch as the space of 
one air space in one inch. 


Since one wire occupies 12/1,000-inch, and each 
air space occupies 19.25/1,000-inch, it will be seen that 
the reed has an air space of approximately 60 per 
cent. 

To find the dents per inch to produce a given sley, 
we generally use one of the following three formulas: 


1. Deduct 1 from the sley, multiply by .95 and 
divide by the number of ends per dent 


bo 


Deduct 1 from the sley and divide by 
1.05 for 1 end per dent 
2.10 for 2 ends per dent 
3.15 for 3 ends per dent 


3. Add the percentage of contraction to the 
width of the cloth to give the width in the 
reed and divide this into the total number 
of dents that the warp occupies. 


The first and second formulas are only a hit-and- 
miss proposition. ‘The third formula is by far the 
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most reliable, provided that the percentage of contrac- 
tion is known. 

There is no formula by which the exact reed can 
be figured for a given sley. So many factors enter 
into consideration in figuring the number of dents per 
inch in a reed to produce a certain sley that, at best, 
it is only an approximation. Among the factors in- 
volved are: sley, picks, warp number, filling number, 
whether high, semi-low, or low roll take-up, tension of 
warp, effectiveness of the temples, weave of the fab- 
ric, twist and type of fiber in the material. In figur- 
ing reeds, it is mainly experience that counts. If we 
know the percentage of contraction of a certain fabric 
on a certain type of loom, we can add this contraction 
to the cloth width and get the width in the reed accu- 
rately by using the third formula given above. 

Some highly technical men use the diameter of the 
yarn in figuring the air space in reeds. While there 
are several methods for determining the diameter of 
a thread, the result is only arbitrary and a reed made 
up after this method might be completely useless. The 
diameter of cotton yarn varies considerably so that 
any such technical method is, in the writer’s opinion, 
very inaccurate. Any method of figuring the diam- 
eter of a thread may be used with equal expectation 
of striking the correct diameter. In cotton, for in- 
stance, the easiest way to find the diameter of a thread 
is to use the constant 26.1 for ls yarn. This means 
that 26.1 strands of 1s yarn can be placed side-by-side 
in one inch. Multiplying this constant by the square 
root of any number gives the diameter of the yarn. 
For instance, the diameter of 25s yarn would be 
® < 26.1 — 130.5; or 130.5 threads of 25s yarn could 
be placed side-by-side in one inch. 


Ordering Reeds 


There is certain necessary information to be given 
to the reed manufacturer in ordering reeds, and many 
mill men have their own ideas as to what should be 
specified on the order, and local conditions, differences 
in individual methods and practices, etc., govern this 
to a large extent. However, we do want to offer the 
following, with the accompanying comments, as being 
important information that will assist the reed man- 
ufacturer in correctly and promptly filling an order 
for reeds: 


Dents per inch 

Total number of dents spread on inches 
Overall length of reed 

Depth of reed inside ribs; depth of reed 
outside 

Thickness of ribs 

Percentage of air space 

Oval or flat wire 

Gauge of wire 

Stamping on reed end. 


Pr ye 
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Points 1, 2, and 3 (dents per inch; total number 
of dents spread on inches; and overall length of 
reed) are self-explanatory. 

Point 4—depth of reed inside ribs; depth of reed 
outside. It is advisable to give this dimension from 
14-inch to 1-inch above the actual need or requirement 
to take more advantage of the flexibility and resilience 
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of the reed wires and also to give the weaver a better 
view of the reed when drawing in the ends. With a 
shallow reed, the reed cap obstructs the view of the 
reed for the weaver who must stoop down to see the 
dent and this is likely to cause wrong draws in the 
reed. 

Point 5—Thickness of ribs. This is an important 
point and the size of the ribs specified should be ex- 
actly the same as that for which the looms are lined 
up. The ribs should be checked for correct size upon 
delivery of the reeds. 

Point 6—Percentage of air space. The percentage 
of air space should be given only if we do not know 
the gauge of the wire but know enough about reeds 
to know that they can be made satisfactorily with the 
specified air space. If we specified the gauge of the 
wire, the specification of the air space would be super- 
fluous; because the air space is determined by the 
size of the wire and the dents per inch. 

Point 7—Oval or flat wire. This is a specification 
which should be made depending on the preference of 
the mill for flat or oval wire in any particular case 
for which the reeds are being ordered. 

Point 8—Gauge of wire. Unless we know beyond 
a doubt what gauge of wire is required for a certain 
condition, we should not specify this, but should let 
the experience of the reed manufacturer govern it. If 
we specified the gauge of the wire, and the reed turned 
out to be unsatisfactory, there is no come-back on the 
reed manufacturer. Only if we have a previous rec- 
ord of reeds that have proven satisfactory for a given 
fabric, should we attempt to specify the gauge of the 
wire. Otherwise, we can have full faith in the experi- 
ence of a reliable reed manufacturer who will select 
the most suitable wire for a reed of a given number 
of dents; he will also keep the air space as near as 
possible to that best suited to the particular fabric 
being woven. Of course, if the reed is for a special 
purpose, we should give the reed manufacturer all 
possible additional information, such as whether it is 
for light, medium, or heavy duty; the number of the 
warp yarn, and any special effects that we want to 
achieve with a special reed. It is well to ask the reed 
manufacturer for a complete specification of each lot 
of reeds received for if the reeds prove satisfactory 
we can, the next time we order reeds, give the iden- 
tical specifications to the same or any other reed man- 
ufacturer and get exactly the same product. 

Point 9—Stamping on reed end. Stampings on the 
end of the reed should give the dents per inch plus any 
other necessary specifications required by the mill. 
Different mills have different methods and so re- 
quire different information on the ends of the reeds; 
some like to show the total dents, the spanning of the 
dents or width of reed, the date when made and the 
name of the reed manufacturer. Many people feel 
that dated reeds facilitate keeping records of their 
life, and the name of the reed manufacturer tells who 
is making the best and most durable reeds. If a mill 
has looms of different widths and is in the habit of 
cutting down a reed to fit a narrower loom, the stamp- 
ing of the width of the reed might well be left out as 
it might cause more trouble than if it did not appear 
on the reed. 
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Note the ease with which reeds may be stored... 


Storing of Reeds 


We now come to one of the most important and 
difficult points in connection with reeds—that is, the 
proper storage and care of reeds when not in use. Im- 
proper storing of reeds is probably the most frequent 
cause of reeds being ruined. Many different ways of 
storing reeds are employed by various mills. We find 
them stored lying flat one upon another, standing up 
on end, lying on their edges, etc. Undoubtedly the 
most ideal way, theoretically, would be to lay the reeds 
on their edges with a separate stall for each reed, but 
the building of thousands of stalls in the reed racks, 
one for each reed, is out of the question. The method 
of storing the reeds lying flat requires a much more 
simple reed rack. As one reed is put on top of an- 
other, there is danger of injuring the reed. Urinat- 
ing mice will spoil a good many reeds stored in this 
manner, as their urine will run through several reeds, 
causing a heavy rust on the reed wires. However, a 
simple method of making this kind of storage most 
practical is to have cardboard strips cut to the depth 
of the reeds between the ribs and place one of these 
cardboard strips between each layer of reeds; strips 
of heavy tar paper would perhaps be preferable to 
plain cardboard. 

Standing reeds on end is a poor way of storing as 
careless placing of the reed in this position will in- 
jure the reed underneath. Also, the reeds are likely 
to become bent in this position, and while this may 
not do much harm after the reeds are straightened 
out on the looms, it is nevertheless a poor practice. 

In the writer’s opinion, the most practical way of 
storing reeds is to lay them flat one upon another, 
with a strip of tar paper or cardboard between each 
layer of reeds. The reeds so stored take up less space 
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REED LIST 


DENTS |NUMBER/ REEDS REED REED 


LOCATION | pen INCH | REEDS |IN USE| ) YPES OF REEOS| ng p7iy |) ENGTH CONDITION | REMARKS 


and the reed rack with its larger divisions is less 
costly to make. The room for storing the reeds must 
of course be dry at all times and no humidity should 
ever be permitted to enter it. 

Before the reeds are stored away, they should be 
thoroughly cleaned and a good grade of lard oil 
should be applied. Kerosene should never be used on 
reeds as it sometimes contains acid which will rust 
and ruin the reeds and rot the ribs. 

If we do not have injured reeds repaired before 
storing them away, we certainly should assort them 
as to Good, Fair, and Poor, and record the condition 
on the reed list. Then, if we get an order on a fab- 
ric that is rather difficult to weave, we use only those 
reeds we have on hand which are in good condition 
and purchase additional new reeds if required. If the 
fabric happens to be of a nature that is easy to weave 
we used the good reeds and also those in fair condi- 
tion if required. The reeds in poor condition must be 
repaired before being used. 


Reed Records 


All reeds should be recorded on a reed list giving 
full information on each type of reed. Such a reed 
list might be made up on the order of the illustration 
given in Fig. 5. As the columns in which the number 
of reeds, and reeds in use, change frequently, the list 
should be made up on heavy paper that will stand 
erasings and those two columns should be filled in 
with pencil. 

In the first column, the location of the reeds is 
given. The number herein corresponds with the num- 
ber of the reed rack. This is first given a primary 
number or letter, and then each division is sub-num- 
bered. The second column gives the dents per inch; 
the third column, the total number of reeds on hand, 
and this, minus the number of reeds in use as shown 
in the fourth column, gives the number of reeds avail- 
able for a new fabric. The 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th col- 
umns are self-explanatory. 

Let us look, as an example, at the fifth line in the 
illustration. In the first column, the numbers 1-3-5 
are given. This means that 31.00 dent half double 
reeds are stored in the same division as the 30.75 dent 
reed; the last number (5) indicating the number of 
the pile. With this system of storing reeds, several 
different kinds of reeds can be stored in the same 
division of the reed rack. The reed list will tell at a 
glance where the reeds are to be found and there will 
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Fig. 5, showing the simplified reed 
list described by Mr. Moberg 


be no inconvenience caused by stor- 
ing different reeds in the same di- 
vision, provided they are stored in 
separate piles. This saves space as 
it is not necessary to have divisions 
with only a few reeds in them. 

Now, suppose we get an order for a fabric requir- 
ing for its delivery 50 looms, with 30.25 dents, 40- 
inch reeds. By consulting the reed list, we follow the 
first column down until we reach 30.25 and on the 
same line we find that we have 40 of these reeds on 
hand but that 12 are in use, leaving us 28 reeds avail- 
able; we would then have to purchase at least 22 new 
reeds. 


The Reed of the Future? 


There are now on the market what are termed 
rust-proof reeds, made of Monel metal wire. It ap- 
pears that the lack of strength and flexibility of this 
material do not make these reeds applicable for all 
kinds of reeds, and the term “rust-proof” may not 
be exactly correct, but at the same price they are to 
be preferred. Although they may not be entirely 
rust-proof, rust will not attack them as readily as it 
will other reeds. 

Some time in the future we may have reeds made 
from stainless steel that will not rust; or maybe we 
shall have nickel-plated or cadmium-plated reeds. 
While any plating would not stand up so long, it 
would preserve the unused portion of the reed so there 
would be no trouble in using the reed for a wider 
fabric than that for which it was originally used. 
This always gives trouble as the unused portion be- 
comes rusty from the humidity in the weave room, 
and this is at the selvages where such a condition in 
a reed is the most harmful. Perhaps some progressive 
reed manufacturer will in the near future give us a 
reed that will not rust, and that at the same time will 
be stronger and more accurately made. 

HOH. 

It is common practice to use a hook when remov- 
ing old travelers from the ring. 1h s, in my opinion, 
is wrong—at least with the type of hook that is in- 
serted in the traveler and pulled to one side, thus 
acting as a lever. It often pulls the ring out of plumb 
and always pulls the worn points of the traveler up 
against the bottom of the flange of the ring, frequent- 
ly cutting a nick in the nice smooth path or track 
which has been worn by the traveler. 

“IT have found many advantages in the following 
method of removing travelers. Strike straight down 
on the top of the traveler and ring with a hard-wood, 
smooth-faced mallet. This will snap the traveler with- 
out damaging or knocking the rings out of plumb.— 
THE TRAVELER. 
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A\ssociation 


OUTHERN textile manufacturers and their friends 

who attended the 41st annual convention of the 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association in 
Washington, May 12 to 14, participated in an enjoy- 
able and profitable program of events and addresses, 
planned by President Donald Comer, and flawlessly 
executed. 

There were three business sessions of the conven- 
tion, as well as the pre-convention meeting of the 
board of government on Wednesday, May 12; and the 
annual banquet for the members and their ladies on 
Thursday evening, May 13. On Thursday afternoon, 
the ladies of the convention were guests at a tea 
given in their honor at the convention headquarters, 
the Mayflower Hotel, by the wives of the southern 
senators. On Friday afternoon, at the conclusion of 
the convention, the members and their ladies were 
guests of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at a tea in their 
honor at The White House. 

Robert E. Henry, president of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., Watts Mills, Laurens, 8S. C., and Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester and Whitmire, 5S. 
C., was elected president of the Association succeed- 
ing Mr. Comer. (See biographical sketch of Mr. Hen- 
ry on page 69 of this issue of COTTON.) John H. 
Cheatham, president, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., was elected first vice-president succeeding Mr. 
Henry; and Kemp P. Lewis, president, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C., was made second vice-presi- 
dent succeeding Mr. Cheatham. The vacancy creat- 
ed on the board of government by the elevation of Mr. 
Lewis to vice-president was filled by the election of 
William Harry Entwistle, of Entwistle Mfg. Co., 
Rockingham, N. C. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., president 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was elected to the 
board succeeding Landon Thomas, of Augusta, re- 
signed, and five regular vacancies on the board were 
filled by the election of the following: 

George P. Swift, vice-president, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga.; W. N. Banks, president, Grant- 
ville (Ga.) Mills; Harvey W. Moore, secretary, Brown 
Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C.; Luther H. Hodges, produc- 
tion manager, manufacturing division, Marshall 
Field & Co., Spray, N. C.; and Fred W. Symmes, pres- 
ident Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, S. C. W. M. 
McLaurine was, as usual, re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Donald Comer presided at all sessions of the con- 
vention as president. The first regular session was 
opened on Thursday morning, May 13. Secretary 
McLaurine first presented his reports, reviewing the 
activities of the organization during the year, spe- 
cifically with reference to the platform adopted by 
President Comer from the resolutions adopted at the 
Pinehurst meeting in 1936—i.e., compliance, co-opera- 
tion with agriculturists, an adequate tariff on jute 
and jute products, selling cotton net weight, and pro- 
tection of American market from Japanese exports. 


Proposal of Senator Bankhead 


President Comer next presented Senator John H. 
Bankhead, of Alabama, who was the first speaker 
dealing with one phase of Mr. Comer’s program for 
the meeting—that of farm relief. Senator Bankhead, 
after citing the deplorable condition of the southern 
farmer “the poorest paid worker of any industry in 
this country,” submitted for consideration a parity 
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plan of payment for cotton to cotton growers by the 
government. His proposal is based on a parity price 
for cotton, through the setting up of a supply of cot- 
ton, for which the government would pay him a pari- 
ty price, rather than having him take the prevailing 
world price. The plan is based on the same theory 
as that of an ever-normal granary, proposed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. It would involve the 
application of a processing tax on cotton with com- 
pensatory levies on competing fibers; the building 
up of exports of cotton textiles, etc. 


Address of President Comer 


Mr. Comer was next introduced by First Vice- 
President Robert E. Henry, and presented briefly 
abstracts from his prepared address, complete copies 
of which are available at the office of the secretary 
of the association in Charlotte. Mr. Comer’s paper 
dealt first with the companion subjects of jute tariff 
and selling cotton net weight; he reviewed the prog- 





THE NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Left, J. H. Cheatham; right, Kemp P. Lewis 


ress made on both problems to date, and expressed 
the conviction that tangible results from both pre- 
grams may be evident in the near future. He dealt 
next with the subject of home owning, and told of 
his own experience in the Avondale Mills, where 
through a conservative program of assistance, 117 
families have been aided to secure their own homes 
“each with five acres of ground around it”; and “not 
a single payment on a one of the notes has bee: 
missed”’. 

On the matter of industry-agriculture co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Comer told of the investigation made bv 
Melbourne Smith, of Daily News Record, as to the re- 
sults of a program for improved cotton seed. Mr. 
Smith found that “in South Carolina in 1920 about 
20 per cent of the crop was 15/16-inch and better; in 
1936 this had increased to 94 per cent. In Alabama 
between 1929 and 1936 these percentages increase 
from 2% per cent to 35 per cent, with only 5 per 
cent of her crop under %-inch.” 

The speaker touched on the quota arrangement 
effected with the Japanese textile industry by the 
American Textile Mission to Japan, of which he was 
a member. He expressed his utmost faith in the 
validity and benefit of the arrangement as effected, 
and expressed the hope that “before the expiration 
of the present arrangement with the Japanese spin- 
ners that Secretary Hull will accomplish trade treat- 
ies between our country and Japan and China. * * * 
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AVONDALE MILLS SCHOOL CHILDREN ENTERTAIN AT WASHINGTON BANQUET 


The entertainment at the annual banquet of the Ameri- 
can Association in Washington was in the nature of a 
performance staged by 51 school children from the vil- 
lages of the Avondale Mills—as a tribute to Donald 
Comer, head of these mills and the Association. The 
program included harmonica numbers, ballet and tap 


In working out such a trade treaty with Japan there 
doesn’t have to be a balancing ot accounts between 
the two countries. The triangular clearing house 
way is not only possible but desirable. Japan ships 
cotton goods to the Philippine Islands, who ship us 
sugar, and we ship Japan cotton. In direct trading 


Japan ships us silk and we ship her more cotton. 
During the life of our nation—during all the years 
that we have been the largest producers and export- 
ers of raw cotton—no foreign customer has demand- 
ed that we take our pay for cotton from them in cot- 
ton goods, and our tariff was to prevent this.” 


Donald Comer on Industrial Relations 


Industrial relations formed the next and final 
topic of Mr. Comer’s address, and his remarks on 
this important subject were, in part, as follows: 


“There is none today who is unaware of the increas- 
ing number of industrial disputes accompanied with great 
bitterness. In the past I have heard economists speak light- 
ly of such disputes as evidences of returning prosperity. But 
I do not agree with this, nor view them lightly. Industrial 
disputes and strife, like wars, mean losses to both sides and 
leave permanent sears. The Pacific Coast shipping strikes 
are now over—but America has lost eastern customers for 
her flour—for her meats and dairy products—to Australia, 
permanently. I am also unwilling to dismiss such disputes 
as efforts for dictatorial power for certain men. Surely 
it is progress and improvement over the old that is wanted, 
not the mere shifting of arbitrary power from one group 
to another. 

“The fixing of fair reward for fair effort and reasonable 
security for continuing jobs, are the great problems. And 
all of us know that the time is long past when management 
can say, or would wish to say, ‘You came of your own will— 
you came to better your condition—take it or leave it— 
accept what I say as fair, as final.’ The problem is away 
beyond that. It is not just the measure of reward that is 
the disturbing, irritating element but how the amount of 
the reward is arrived at. The world is definitely committed 
to the measuring of reward in money value. 

“The President of the United States receives one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year and no one questions it. In 
industry, peculiar fitness, preparedness, special training, in- 
creased burden of responsibility are rewarded in money. 
This ability, when recognized, is appreciated, and fhe re- 
ward is not begrudged. The adjustment of industrial prob- 
lems must be discussed in such a spirit that when settled 
the job will go on as a friendly, co-operative effort. No 
good work can come where hatreds linger. 

“Today wise management has no problem more pressing 
than the finding of some better way, than its own unsup- 
ported dictum for the fixing of wages and conditions of 
those under its direction. Government figures, open to all, 
are helping in this matter. Never have wage schedules and 
operating results in any industry been more critically scru- 
tinized than in our own industrv. 


dancing, a pickaninny special, and solos—all samples of 
such activities that are carried out regularly among the 
Avondale schools. The children, who came to Washing 
ton in mill busses, and lived at the Mayflower while 
there, made a unanimously favorable impression 


“Management, paid its thousands, must expect its arbi- 
trary fixing of working conditions to be questioned. The 
schedule may be entirely fair, but constantly better ways 
must be found by which the worker can be made to under- 
stand that it is fair. Management today wishes, before 
everything else, operating conditions that promise to pro- 
tect and preserve the best interests of everyone. They know 
that no ‘man-made way’ can be infallible. Therefore, they 
feel that at least two ways should be kept on trial concur- 
rently, believing that this will insure better results from 
both ways. 

“Wise management’s first concern today is for solvency 
and maintained employment; not in the size of its own pay 
check, but in the securing for the pay envelope every nickel 
the traffic will bear. People who work under such manage- 
ment appreciate it and they will find many happy and pleas- 
ant ways of showing their appreciation. Such management 
is a constant encouragement to the young men growing up 
in the organization to prepare to accept responsibility, and 
as they take their places to bring still higher ideals. 

“In all of our sports we have rules, and there seems to 
be a growing conviction that there should be a few funda- 
mental rules in industry, self-imposed, preferably, but um- 
pired by the federal government. Industry has passed from 
that stage where the lowest wage and the longest hours 
could be the deciding factors. Some standards were set 
up by NRA in 1933 and standards have moved a long way 
up since then. 

“The right of collective bargaining, now the law of the 
land, certainly doesn’t require or pre-suppose that every 
interest must proceed along the same line—a regimented 
line. People left a free choica wuncoerced, have never 
yet all chosen alike. This is true in our social and recrea- 
tional, as well as our religious, business and political lives. 

“There is a law in Alabama that permits hunting from 
November 22 to March 1, but all of us do not have to call 
our dog, get our gun and go out and begin to shoot things, 
and in quail shooting it is not considered good sportsman- 
ship to hunt down and try to kill the last bird in the covey, 
even though your bag is still shy the legal limit. 

“Any democracy that will last will have to recognize 
that with every majority there must be a minority and the 
minority must be protected and must be allowed free speech, 
and from these differences of opinion, running parallel, 
there will come improved conditions. The professional bar- 
gainers should first recognize that there are all kinds of 
people in industry and that there are times when it is best 
for the two interested parties to work out satisfactory re- 
lations without outside help, but that when outside help 
seems desirable there should be arrangements made not only 
for a choice of counsellors but for a free choice. 

“In legal experience there is nothing so obnoxious to s8o- 
ciety as the ambulance chasing lawyer who, whether there 
is cause for action or not, crowds in his services, and, in 
order to have himself hired, promises impossible results and 
has his contract handy. In all bargaining and discussion, 
one truth should be constantly before us—that after the 
bargaining is over we have to go to work together again 
side by side, and so the atmosphere must be right, and 
dual responsibility recognized. 
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“The people who work in the mills are going to decide 
these questions, and I have said before to the people who 
work in our mills that when, after mature and unheated 
deliberation, they make their choice, if it is something new, 
they will find me trying to help them work the matter out 
that way.” 


Address by Edward A. O'Neal 


The subject of industrial-agricultural co-opera- 
tion was stressed by the last speaker on the Thurs- 
day morning program, Edward A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. 
O’Neal made a plea for the farmer, emphasizing that 
agriculture is basic and that all prosperity must start 
with the farmer, and declaring that every trade and 
occupational group in the country should be inter- 
ested in maintaining the purchasing power of the 
farmer at a relatively fair level, for the sake of their 
own welfare. 


Discussion of Japanese Pact by Murchison and Callaway 


Cason J. Callaway reported back to the organiza- 
tion at the beginning of the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion in connection with the American Textile Mission 
to Japan, of which he was a member as representing, 
with Donald Comer, of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. Assuming that most of the 





Left, Retiring President Comer; 
right, W. M. McLaurine, re- 


elected secretary-treasurer . . 


details of the quota pact as regards piece goods were 
familiar to the members, Mr. Callaway devoted a 
large portion of his report to emphasizing the phase 
of the agreement dealing with finished goods and 
yarns made from cotton, on which no specific quota 
figures were prescribed in the document. 

Mr. Callaway explained that the American com- 
mission, from the beginning of their conferences, rec- 
ognized that a quota on piece-goods would not solve 
the ultimate problem, that some stipulation protect- 
ing yarns and finished goods made of cotton must 
be made. He pointed out that “it was so clear to 
your committee that there could be no permanent sta- 
bility in our American textile industry unless all te 
tiles were eventually covered, that from the begin- 
ning, we went into our negotiations unalterably com- 
mitted to the principle that recognition. of this fact 
in the final document must also be a contingency to 
our signing any type of understanding.” He read 
the result of the committee’s adherence to this prin- 
ciple, Section C in which the Japanese accepted the 
principle of queta limitation as regards table cloths, 
bedspreads, handkerchiefs, cotton gloves, underwear 
and other specialty items manufactured from cotton 
cloth, and yarns and threads, and explained how the 
joint committee will work out quotas on these other 
products. 

“A recognition of the broad situation on the part 
of the American industry must be, as it was from 
the beginning in the minds of your committee, ener- 
getically and unalterably active. and not passive,” de- 
clared Mr. Callaway. “Obviously, the primary re- 
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sponsibility of arranging for limitation by quota or 
otherwise, on articles fabricated from cotton goods, 
rests with the American fabricators themselves. But 
should there develop, because of elation over the suc- 
cess of achieving a quota on piece-goods alone, a 
feeling of indifference, a mistaken conclusion that 
the piece-goods arrangement settles the entire prob- 
lem, then our primary manufacturers of yarn and 
piece-goods have lost their markets just as surely and 
to as great an extent as if the piece-goods them- 
selves were brought into this country.” 

Claudius T. Murchison, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, also spoke, as chairman of the 
American Textile Mission to Japan, devoting his ad- 
dress to clarifying several questions that had arisen 
concerning the Japanese quota understanding. First, 
he explained the large amount of the 1937 quota— 
155,000,000 square yards—pointing out that this rep- 
resented the amount of orders for cotton goods for 
1937 delivery on the books of the Japanese on Janu- 
ary 21, 1937; the Japanese, he pointed out, conceded 
that this situation was unusual and reflected boom 
conditions, and so they accepted a considerably low 
er quota in 1938. 

Dr. Murchison next discussed the probable effect, 
if any, of the understanding upon the sales of raw 
cotton to Japan. He pointed out first that the ability 
of Japan to buy American cotton does not depend 
merely on her exports to this country; her purchas- 
ing power in the American market grows out of the 
total of her export trade to all countries. “One rea- 
son for Japan’s desire to distribute her cotton pur- 
chases among several different countries is to avoid 
complete dependence upon any one country because 
such dependence in time of war or some other emer- 
gency might seriously cripple her major industry. 
This consideration suggests at once that Japan, like 
any other country, will wish to do the bulk of her 
purchasing from that nation whose manifestations of 
policy give the best assurance for continuation of 
peace and good will. Any development which serves 
to promote the maintenance of peace and good will 
between the United States and Japan will likewise 
assure the continuance of large cotton exports to 
Japan. The recent amicable understanding between 
the industries of the two countries has further ce- 
mented these ties of good will and friendship.” 

The speaker declared that provisions of the un- 
derstanding preclude the danger of trans-shipments 
through third and fourth countries wrecking the aquo- 
ta limitations. As tothe possibility of applying simi- 
lar quota agreements to other commodities and coun- 
tries, Dr. Murchison pointed out the attraction of 
such arrangements, in lieu of cumbersome legisla- 
tion, but warned that “it is not likely that the in- 
dustries of two competing countries can come to 
an agreement unless the commodity in question is of 
sufficient importance to attract the interest of the 
governments and general public; and unless the com- 
modity is imported in such large volume as to con- 
stitute a real threat to the prosperity of a well-estab- 
lished home industry.” 

As to his previous statements that “it would be 
wise for the best American houses to engage in the 
distribution of Japanese textiles so long as the pres- 
ent agreement is in effect. and so long as the goods 
distributed come within the limitation of the quota.” 
Dr. Murchison explained that this procedure would 
aid in distributing the limited volume of Japanese 
imports at the highest possible price and get the Jan- 
anese business out of the hands of fly-by-night spe-- 
ulators and chiselers. “The handling of Japanese 
goods under a quota arrangement by the best houses 
would not increase by a single varn the volume of 
consumption of Japanese goods,” he pointed out, “but 
it would assure that the limited consumption would 
take place under circumstances which are to the bes‘ 
interests of the American industry.” 
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In concluding, Dr. Murchison described the pro- 
cedure and personnel of the joint committee which 
has been established for administering the piece 
goods quota and arranging for further quotas on tex- 
tile yarns and fabricated materials. 


Coker Discusses Improvement in Cotton 


David R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., was the final 
speaker of the afternoon. He discussed recent trends 
in cotton production and quality, declaring that great 
strides have been made in the eastern cotton states 
during the year. “Distribution of new and more pro- 
ductive varieties of better character and longer sta- 
ple is taking place and the general level of produc- 
tion and profit has been further advanced in wide 
areas. Still further advances which will not be re- 
flected in the yield and staple of the general crop 
for several years have already been made by plant 
breeders. 

“The rapid improvement in spinning machinery 
has caused many mills to lengthen the specifications 
for their raw material by 1/16-inch to 1/8-inch and 
this demand is in process of being met by plant 
breeders who have succeeded in producing varieties 
of 1 1/16 inch and 1 1/8-inch staple that produces 
greater yields than the 7/8-inch to 1l-inch varieties 
which were formerly planted almost exclusively and 
are still being grown in quantity in the greater part 
of the belt.” 


Avondale Mills School Children Entertain at Annual 
Banquet of Association 


The annual banquet of the Association was held 
on Thursday evening, in the grand ball room of The 
Mayflower, with President Donald Comer as toast- 
master. Harry L. Hopkins, head of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, was the featured speak- 
er, discussing briefly the relief situation in this coun- 
try. Senator Hugo Black, and Senator Bankhead, of 
Alabama, Congressman Hugh Peterson of Georgia, 
and Representative Ellenbogen, of Pennsylvania, 
were among the guests. 


A charming and delightful surprise was the en- 
tertainment program at the banquet, which consist- 
ed of a brief musical entertainment staged by 51 
school children from schools of the Avondale Mills 
in Alabama. Secretary William McLaurine, in an- 
nouncing the entertainment, emphasized that the pro- 
gram consisted of routine numbers from the custom- 
ary training of the Avondale school children; that 
similar groups could be selected from many another 
progressive southern mill organization. Favorable 
comments on the entertainment, and on the conduct 
of the children, were heard on all sides. The chil- 
dren, ranging from kindergarten to high school age, 
were transported to Washington in busses of the 
mill, and while in the capital paid a call at the White 
House, where they were received by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
to present an invitation to President Roosevelt to 
come to Sylacauga and dedicate a new school build- 
ing now in course of erection there. 


Gardner and Ching Speak at Friday Session 


The final session of the meeting, on Friday morn- 
ing, was by no means devoted to routine reports and 
details, as it presented two of the conventions out- 
standing speakers—O. Max Gardner, counsel for the 
Institute, and C. S. Ching, director of industrial and 
public relations, U. S. Rubber Products Co. They 
followed the report of the treasurer, and of the traf- 
fic manager, Carl R. Cunningham. 

Governor Gardner, speaking extemporaneously, 
did much in his brief talk to convince the industry 
that there has been over the years an unmistakable 
trend toward concentration of authority in this coun- 
try and that further centralization is inevitable. He 
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urged the industry toward more active participation 
in governmental policies; declaring that President 
Roosevelt has no “must” labor bill for this session of 
Congress, but that to the contrary, the president 
wishes the eventual legislation to represent the com- 
posite of the best thought of all interested parties. 

Mr. Ching spoke on employer-employee relation- 
ships. He declared that industry has done a good 
job of producing and selling goods, but said it has 
fallen down on the equally important job of selling 
industry to those who work in industry. He urged 
the application of modern thinking to the handling 
of labor problems; as to unionization, he said that 
the problem is the same, fundamentally, regardless 
of the agency involved. He pointed out that so many 
times, management forgets principles, and operates 
on emotions. 

After Governor Gardner and Mr. Ching had spok- 
en, the business session of the meeting convened. 
George P. Ray reported for the General Arbitration 
Council of the Textile Industry; and Arthur K. Win- 
get reported for the association’s cotton committee. 
David Clark announced the details of the new Stu- 
dent Loan Fund of the Association, and he and Comer 
Jennings, a member of the directing board of the 
fund, solicited support for it. Stuart Cramer re- 
ported on The Textile Foundation, and the National 
Industrial Conference Board. T. M. Forbes an- 
nounced the Southern Council of Industrial Rela- 
tions, at Blue Ridge, N. C., on July 15-17, and urged 
attendance by mill executives. 

Robert E. Henry read the report of the resolu- 
tions committee which was unanimously adopted. An 
outstanding resolution was that the American asso- 
ciation continues to oppose any federal legislation 
singling out the textile industry as such for special 
legislation dealing with hours, wages and working 
conditions. 

Another resolution commended the accomplish- 
ments of the American Textile Mission to Japan in 
behalf of the association and more especially in be- 
half of American textile labor. 

The association again went on record as endors. 
ing the adoption of the purchase of cotton on a net 
weight basis, primarily in the interest of the farmer: 
and resolved “to support the farm organizations of 
this country in an effort to obtain an adequate tariff 
on jute and its products insofar as they compete with 
cotton.” 

Another resolution petitioned the Textile Foun- 
dation to take under advisement and if possible to 
produce a moving picture telling the story of cotton 
and cotton products. Another resolution made an 
appeal to the federal and state governments to en- 
courage the development of all branches of industry 
within the South as the only practicable means to aid 
agriculture and produce a balanced economy. 

Other resolutions of tribute to the memory of as- 
sociation members who passed away during the year 
and of thanks to the convention speakers and others 
completed the report. 

Herman Cone, of Greensboro, presented the re- 
port of the nominating committee, which was adopted 
with the election of the officers previously recorded 
in this story. W. D. Anderson, of Macon, substituting 
for B. B. Gossett, presented the retiring president’s 
medal to Donald Comer. 

—_—_——@¢@- 


What Is an Electric Conductor? 


Every substance is a conductor of electricity, but 
it flows very easily through some materials, such as 
copper, aluminum, iron and other metals. These 
metals which conduct electricity easily are called elec- 
tric conductors. Wires and cables are the most com- 
mon form of conductors.—E. M. C. Fairbanks-Morse. 
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A New Type Spinning Regulator 


By C. H. S. Tupholme 


N ORDER to produce a uniform yarn of constant 
| strength and elasticity, it is necessary that the 

tension of the thread be kept constant during the 
spinning process. This condition is not always ful- 
filled by ring spinning and doubling machines running 
at constant speed because the tension of the thread 
varies continuously and considerably with the winding 
diameter and the height of the balloon from start to 
doffing. These differences in tension become still 
greater with the efforts made, nowadays, to produce 
longer cops with a large diameter. 

In order to counteract this effect, at least partly, 
numerous construction measures have been tried out 
on the machines. It is, however, more expedient to 
vary the speed during spinning in function of the 
movement of the ring rail. This method is particu- 
larly effective because the thread tension is propor- 
tional to the square of the spindle speed and, there- 
fore, only small variations in speed are necessary to 
compensate even large differences in tension. 

The advantages of this spinning method become 
more pronounced in accordance with the degree of ac- 
curacy with which the speed and its automatic regu- 
lation can be adapted to the spinning process in use, 
the latter depending, among other things, upon the 
yarn number, quality of fiber and humidity of the air. 

To achieve this purpose European mills are install- 
ing a new spinning regulator, which is said to be a 
very considerable improvement on the existing design. 
In conjunction with the widely known shunt commu- 
tator motor, it entirely fulfills the condition of maxi- 























HE author describes a method of keep- 

ing the tension constant on the yarn as 
it is being spun—an important function in 
the making of yarn. This spinning regula- 
tor is especially applicable in conjunction 
with the shunt commutator motor, at pres- 
ent so popular in Europe 


mum adaptibility and, at the same time, is simple in 
design and operation. 

This spinning regulator is mounted on the top of 
the driving side of the motor, with which it forms a 
compact unit (Figs. 1 and 2). A considerable saving 
in space in the axial sense is achieved when compared 
with a regulator arranged on the floor between the 
motor and spinning machine. 

The exceptionally short axial length of the modern 
shunt spinning motor becomes thus, even more pro- 
nounced. Furthermore, the regulator is fixed at a 
convenient height for attendance; it can be adjusted 
and inspected without effort. 

The spinning regulator is a double-eccentric regu- 
lator (Figs. 1-3). Both eccentrics, the basic cam 1 and 
the periodic cam 2, are arranged in the front of the 
regulator casing, readily accessible and on separate 
shafts. They are driven by the ratchet wheel shaft 
and heart-cam shaft of the spinning machine over 
connecting rods and worm and sprocket wheels en- 
closed in grease-lubricated dust-proof casings. The 
revolving cams each move a lever 3 by means of a 
roller fixed to the end of the lever and in contact with 
the cam. Contact levers 3 are connected directly 
through joints to a common integrating lever to which 
a vertically arranged rack is pivoted. This latter 
transmits the regulating movements by means of a 
pinion to the shaft of the brush-shifting gear. The 
axes of rotation of the contact levers are adjustably 
arranged on screw-spindles. The effective length of 
the levers and the displacements transmitted thereby 
will be smaller or larger, depending upon the positions 
of the axes of rotation of the levers. 

The three important regulating factors—starting 
speed, basic speed variation, and periodic speed varia- 
tion can be adjusted independently and smoothly and 
read off on three scales, and this not only when the 
drive is at a standstill, but also during operation. This 
last-mentioned feature is particularly advantageous 
when the most favorable regulator setting is first de- 
termined by tests. 

Each of the three scales is provided with a screw- 
spindle which can be adjusted by one and the same box 
key 6, from the exterior, when the casing is closed. 
If the key is removed, no unauthorized persons can 
alter the setting of the regulator. The starting speed 
A (Figs. 2 and 4) is read off on scale 4. The catch 
5 is turned by the box key into the position corres- 
ponding to the required starting speed. When start- 
ing the machine, the operative has only to latch the 
handle 7 into the catch, whereupon the motor runs 
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Fig. 4. Giving technical information for starting speed, etc. 


up to starting speed. Basic and periodic speed varia- 
tion a and b are adjusted on both scales 8. The de- 
flections a and b can be varied independently of each 
other from 0 up to a maximum value. 

This maximum value is so high that it is adequate 
for all warp and filling machines in use, and also es- 
pecially for the high-lift spinning and doubling ma- 
chines with large-diameter cops which are now in- 
creasingly employed. For such machines, the speed 
variation produced by the basic cam must be consid- 
erable in order that the thread tension be maintained 
constant during the very large reduction in the bal- 
loon length, occurring from start to doffing. Further- 
more, the periodic speed variations must also be large 
in order to compensate the variations in tension oc- 
curring during the winding of one. layer of yarn, these 
latter variations becoming more noticeable the larger 
the difference is between the minimum and maximum 
diameter of the cop. 

If necessary, a fourth factor, the time T for form- 
ing the cop base can be adjusted, once the regulator 
cover has been removed. This is often desired and is 
effected by displacing the cop-starting piece of the 
basic cam which is provided with a scale. The cop- 
finishing piece can also be adjusted. 

Diagram I as shown in Fig. 4 is produced with the 
circular basic cam fitted into the regulator. Each 





regulator is also supplied with a second spiral-shaped 
basic cam. If this is fitted into the regulator then 
diagrams II and III, as shown in Fig. 4, are obtained. 
Therefore, all forms of diagrams required in practice, 
both for spinning and doubling, can be obtained with 
the spinning regulator without having to alter the 
shape of the eccentric cams. 

In practice, it is advisable to tabulate the most fa- 
vorable regulator settings once these have been deter- 
mined for the prevailing spinning conditions and dif- 
ferent yarn numbers. Fig. 5 illustrates an example of 
this. The regulator can, thus, be correctly adjusted in 
the shortest possible time for each change of number; 
the clear arrangement of the scales assures accurate 
and reliable supervision. 

In addition to its simple and clear conception, 
ready adjustment by means of a single key and easy 
regulation on divided scales, safety in operation of this 
spinning regulator must also be stressed. Its trans- 
mission gearing avoids the use of wire-ropes which are 
not so reliable and accurate. The regulating forces 
are transmitted solely by jointed rigid levers and me- 
chined gear wheels. The new regulator in combina- 
tion with the shunt-spinning motor insures continuous 
maximum adaptability to the spinning process, easy 
and reliable supervision in service, and maximum utili- 
zation of the spinning and doubling machines. 
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Buried Treasure'’ Check List 


Acme Card System Company, 8 S. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has pub- Ave., Philadelphia, 
available literature 
Ruggedwear Resurfacer, which is a 
smooth, tough, rugged wearing surface ball bearings. It shows that conver- 
The outside cover 


lished a booklet which is the pains- 
taking result of a searching analysis 
of thousands of cases, condensed to 
give department heads or higher offi- 


for factory floors. 


Literature by Flexrock 


Flexrock Company, S800 N. Delaware 


Fafnir Circular 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., has printed a circular 
pointing out that every motor user 
would like to enjoy the advantages of 


a... has made 
on its product, 


sion is simple when the Fafnir cart- 


cials a chance to size up the efficiency shows an installation of the product ridge is used; the end-bell is bored 


of their record-keeping equipment or 
methods in a jiffy. The booklet points 
an accusing fnger at antiquated rec- heavy industrial 
ord-keeping methods and tardy re- 
ports. this product. 


which has been in use for two years’ out, and the cartridge is bolted or 
and which is subjected to exceedingly 
traffic. Printed in- 
structions come with every delivery of 


welded into place. The ball bearing 
motor cartridge is supplied in 48 sizes, 
for shaft diameters from #4 -inch to 
314 inches. 
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Carolina Men Review Developments 


HE WIDE-AWAKE and progressive Eastern Caro- 

lina Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 

tion discussed recent developments in cotton 
mill machinery and heard an interesting paper on the 
same subject by W. M. Fraser of the H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Company, Saturday morning, May 1, in 
the textile building of the North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Blair Parks, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Plant No. 5, Erwin, N. C., kept the meet- 
ing going capably by injecting questions and inter- 
preting and summing up the points brought out. 

The large group was welcomed by Thomas H. Nel- 
son, dean of the textile school at State, who also intro- 
duced the speaker, Mr. Fraser, whose address appears 
in this report. Officers for the en- 
suing year were elected. J. V. 
McCombs, superintendent, Pilot 
Mills Company, Raleigh, will serve 
as chairman, with J. L. James, su- 
perintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Plant No. 1; J. B. Baton, 
Rosemary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; and 
V. E. McDowell, of the same plant, 
acting as vice-chairman, secretary, & | 
and member of the executive com-  — Mahe = 
mittee, respectively. B. Ellis Royal, P. B. Parks, Jr. 
secretary of the Southern Textile Div. Chai 

soa iV. airman 
Association succeeding the late D. 
H. Hill, Jr., was introduced and an- 
nounced plans for the annual convention at the Ocean 
Forrest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 11-12. A 
large crowd is expected and prizes are to be offered 
to the highest score golfer as well as the lowest. 


Address by Mr. Fraser 


Mr. Fraser began his talk by discussing the New 
Era in which we are now living and contended that 
it has not happened in thunderbolt fashion, but is the 
culmination of many years. Much of the development 
came about during the World War and was used for 
destructive rather than constructive purposes. Going 


on into his talk Mr. Fraser said as follows: 

The extensive development, of which we have spoken, 
distinctly produced a social and economic change which 
requires an adjustment in business methods and modes of 
manufacture. We, therefore, hear the term “modernize” 
and listen to preachments on modernization programs. The 
word has been used so much that a great deal of its mean- 
ing has been lost. True enough, it means the adoption of 
new developments but it means more—it means that our 
new environment requires an adjustment in business set-up 
and organization; it means to “Revitalize”. To talk un- 
endingly to mill men on modernization and new equipment 
brings from many of them the question, “What have you 
got that is new?’ They say, “Your opening machines still 
tear and beat the cotton; your pickers still beat and form 
a lap; your card is unchanged; your drawing and combing 
is still more or less the same; your roving may go long 
draft but it still drafts through rolls and uses the same 
flyers; your spinning still produces yarn through fluted 
rollers and uses rings and travelers; your twisters, winders, 
and looms all work the same way. What is new?’ 








Reported by John C. Fonville. 


Well, gentlemen, back seme thirty years ago there was 
developed a gasoline motor and this machine sucked in gus 
Which when exploded produced power which turned the 
Wheels and drove the vehicle. Today the same thing takes 
place, and is there any question in your mind as to the 
advantage of a 1937 model over that of 1900? Your own 
answer to this question is conclusive. This picture is anal 
agous to textile machinery, and those who fail to recognize 
this fact will find themselves in liquidation sometime be- 
tween 1959 and 1943. These years will be the vears 
which the digestive apparatus of the social and economic 
order will begin to function with health and vigor, and the 
developments of the past 50 years will be normally digested 
in the social system. 

In speaking directly of new developments in textile 
machinery, it would take too much of our time to cover 
all of the points of interest, so I think if we discuss per- 
haps three major phases of development; namely, large 
package spinning and twisting, long draft spinning, and 
long draft roving, this will be about all that our time wil! 
permit, and also it should emphasize the meaning of all 
other developments in cotton yarn manufacture. 


Large Packaging, Spinning and Twisting 


Some years ago the speaker went into the subject of 
ring diameters and gave it considerable thought and study. 
This study was based upon mill practice, both past and 
present, and a large amount of data was set up from which 
to draw conclusions and, if possible, to analyze in such a 
wav as to determine whether or not there had been any 
definite rule of procedure, although such rule might not 
have been readily recognized. These data were tabulated 
and charted and the relation of the varn number to the 
diameter of the ring was quite defnitely established. From 
this analysis it was found that there were certain other 
determining factors, so we proceeded with further study 
and analysis together with experimental work; and it was 
found that in eonjunction with the ring diameters the 
width of the flange on spinning rings and the depth and 
thickness of vertical rings for twisting bore a very definite 
relation to the diameter of the ring. 

This finally led to the development of a formula for 
determining ring sizes and, while this formula has never 
been completely worked out, it has proved of great prac- 
tical value to builders of spinning frames and twisters. 
We developed a range of seemingly ideal ring sizes for 
various counts of yarn, which we term the Normal Sizes. 
In twister rings this included not only the diameter but 
the depth and thickness of the ring. We found from the 
adoption of these normal size rings that we could increase 
the diameter considerably, so long as we maintained the 
depth and thickness of the normal size ring. This we 
found could be done without decreasing the speed or injur- 
ing the varn. The results of this study were more or less 
the basis of Large Package Ring Spinning and ‘Twisting. 
The advantages to the mill are well Known. 


Spindles 


Developing the large size package and maintaining high- 
er speeds called for considerable study in spindle design 
and, while it may not be apparent to the mill men, many 
changes have occurred in the design and manufacture of 
the spindle. Grades of steel for blades had to be changed: 
clearances between the bolster, the blade and the base had 
to be changed: and the oil reservoir enlarged or re-designed 
to allow for proper lubrication. This study brought to light 
a new fact in the lubrication of spindles and that was that 
the oil was not pumped either up the blade or up the out- 
side of the bolster, but that the circulation of oil to the 
bearing was caused by capillary attraction and vibration. 
Vibration tended to squeeze the oil between the bolster and 
the base, and capillary attraction caused the oil film to hold 
its height. Thus, it reached the top of the bolster and then 
dropped down over the edge onto the spindle bearing and 
down the blade to the step of the spindle. 

The roller bearing spindle has been developed and has 
been very successfully used. The ball bearing spindle on 
twisters has proved highly efficient and the new designs 
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provide for carrying very heavy loads at high speeds. This 
has been distinctly shown in the rayon field where heavy 
loads are carried at a high speed and the spindle operated 
continuously for 120-hour periods. 


Long Draft Spinning 


It is probably 50 years since long draft on spinning was 
first attempted and many arrangements were devised but 
none seemed to gain approval; although for the longer 
staples of cotton, the light middle top roll was adopted 
some 30 years ago and has been in continual use. How- 
ever, some 10 or 15 years ago Casablancas introduced into 
this country a system which he developed, providing for 
two belts to carry the roving close to the bite of the front 
roll. The introduction of this system led to the develop- 
ment and adoption of long draft spinning throughout the 
industry. Practically all spinning frames built today are 
equipped with one of the three systems; namely, the 4- 
roller system, the LeBlan Roth system, or the Casablancas 
system. These various systems produce practically the same 
results as regards strength of yarn and number of ends 
down, as well as evenness and general appearance. The 
particular system adopted by any mill is more or less de- 
termined by personal preference. 


Long Draft Roving 


The one main factor which led to the adoption of long 
draft in spinning was the reduction of cost in the card 
room. Thus, it was natural that the success which long 
draft spinning met with in the spinning room would lead 
to the development of long draft in the card room, Many 
attempts had been made to accomplish this purpose but not 
until recently has there been any really successful method. 
The principle of accomplishing this process has finally re- 
solved itself into the manufacture of a device which per- 
forms a sort of folding operation. One of these systems 
is equipped with a folding device somewhat akin to the 
turning shield of a ribbon lapper. Another manufacturer 
provides a grooved top roll and a tongued bottom roll. 
Our concern provides what we call a scroll condenser. This 
condenser provides a means whereby the sliver is led into 
a flare-shaped mouth in such a way as to prevent licking 
up by the top roll and at the same time fold in the selvages 
toward the center. In its passage through the scroll, one- 
half turn of twist is provided; the delivery end is so shaped 
as to condense the mass and present it to the next set of 
drafting rolls in a well formed bundle. 

So far, about the highest draft that can be accom- 
plished practically on any of these systems is approximately 
20. However, all of the systems are provided with either 
4 or 5 rolls, so that no extremely long draft occurs at any 
one point. The fly frame itself has been considerably de- 
veloped, being provided with improved flyers, gearing, chain 
drives, and silent and more efficient compounds. 


One-Process Multiple-Draft Roving Frame 


Those of you who attended the Greenville show were 
probably very much interested in seeing the new one-process 
Multiple-Draft roving frame which our concern exhibited. 
This machine is of entirely new design, both from the 
standpoint of drafting and also the design of the fiyer, 
spindle, and the doffing mechanism. _The frame as you saw 
it at the show was making a 7.50 hank roving direct from 
a 60-grain sliver. Experimentally we have made 12 and 
14 hank on this machine. With its present arrangement 
drafts as high as 104 seem to be practicable. The success 
in accomplishing such high drafts is due to an arrangement 
of revolving drawing rolls which insert a twist into the 
Sliver at the same time the rolls are drafting. Thus, you 
will see that since the drafting occurs simultaneously with 
the twisting, the operation is closely akin to that of hand 
spinning and provides a means of evening the stock as it 
is drafted out. [Here the speaker exhibited one of the 
drafting and twisting heads. ] 

The special design of flyer in the form of a pot is pro- 
vided mainly because of the speed at which this frame is 
operated; namely, about 2100 r.p.m. The sliver is locked 
within a tube and air currents are prevented from injuring 
the roving. These flyers are fixed in position, being sus- 
pended from the top and driven by means of helical gears. 
The spindle is separate from the flyer and carries the 
bobbin up and down within the pot. The doffing mechan- 
ism permits the spindle and bobbin to be lowered and then 
tilted forward for doffing mechanism causes the spindles 
to turn backward, thus unwinding the roving from the bob- 
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bin to give a sufficient length for piecing-up on the new doff. 
It is rather difficult to give a complete picture of this 
frame without being able to actually demonstrate the vari- 


ous parts and their operation. This machine was exhib 
ited at Greenville mainly to show to the trade the expense 
and the efforts which the machine builders are making in 
order to devise new and better equipment for the manu- 
facture of cotton yarns. It will be a year or two before 
this machine can be produced for the market and then its 
main use will be for the manufacture of 4.00 hank roving 
and finer. 

This concluded Mr. Fraser’s remarks and the 


round-table discussion began. 
Weaving 


In beginning the discussion on weaving, the chair- 
man suggested that each man that took part in the 
discussion give his name each time he had the floor. 
This was a great help in both conducting the meeting 
and in writing the report of the same, he explained. 
He then explained that inasmuch as this division was 
holding the meeting shortly after the Greenville Ex- 
position that much of the discussion would pertain to 
machinery exhibited there, it being assumed that al- 


Left, M. R. Harden; 
right, W. H. Miley, 
Jr., of Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company . . 





most every mill man in the Carolinas attended the 
show. The first question was “What do you think was 
the most significant development in or on looms at the 
show in Greenville?” M. C. Brown of Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, Plant No. 5, considered the X-Model 
looms interesting. He told of the let-off which had 
a larger drum and a shorter arm which acted through 
a shock absorber and permitted the warp to be let-off 
more evenly. More friction is given with the larger 
drum. He also told of the center-acting harness mo- 
tion which was running on one of the looms. It is 
pivoted at only one place on the arch of the loom in- 
stead of working through two harness rollers as on 
the old method. P. B. Parks, Jr., chairman of the di- 
vision, told of the V-shaped device for reducing the 
impact of the shuttle against the picker head. Less 
power is required to run the loom when the device is 
employed. 

M. R. Harden, superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Company, Plant No. 4, Durham, N. C., described the 
loom at the show that is equipped with a pick shaft 
having ball bearings. As the pick shaft receives some 
of the most severe treatment on the loom, these ball 
bearings are a step forward because they reduce wear 
in the bearings. He also told of the joint on the end 
of the shaft that is so arranged that the lug strap is 
eliminated. On the same loom, the pick ball is so de- 
signed that it travels, allowing more surface for the 
pick cam to work on. This prevented the ball wear- 
ing out at one point. 

“One of the things that impressed me about the 
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X-Model loom was the anti-friction bearings. I think 
I was told that there were 16 places on the loom that 
had ball bearings,” said W. H. Miley, Jr., superin- 
tendent, Plant No. 2, Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
Company. The chairman brought out that naturally 
with the ball bearings the lubricating system would be 
different from the orthodox oiling system so long in 
use. When asked what he saw different in the con- 
struction of the loom, Mr. Miley replied that the looms 
are being built much better—heavier and made to run 
at much higher speeds. Mr. Parks agreed that the 
looms must be constructed better because if they were 
not, at the higher speeds they are running, the opera- 
tives would have to house themselves in a steel tank 
to keep the parts from flying off and striking them. 


Picking 


The discussion turned to the card room and de- 
velopments in picking equipment were requested. Mr. 
Miley suggested that someone describe the machine, 
shown at the show, for analyzing picker laps. The 
chairman, by drawing on the board, illustrated how 
the machine operates. The lap is laid on top of the 
machine with the end of the lap feeding through rolls 
at the top. When the machine is started the rolls 
draw the lap through them, measuring the exact 
length that the operator wishes to test, passes the lap 
in front of a lighted area, where the evenness may 
be noted, and then cuts and drops the specimen into 
scales on the bottom of the machine, where it is 
weighed to the tenth of an ounce. All of this takes 
only a short time, long enough for the operator to in- 
spect the lap as it is unwound. When the lap is sev- 
ered, it is not cut as with a knife but is tenderly pulled 
apart by two rolls. It is an ingenious machine and 
should prove helpful to the mill man in determining 
the evenness of the picker laps. 

Passing on to carding the chairman asked for im- 
provements in the card. As no one volunteered an 
answer, he opined that probably the machinery man- 
ufacturers were satisfied with this machine and that 
the mill men liked it, especially since the recent de- 
velopments in card clothing. This machine has 
changed but little since the inception of revolving 
flats. He asked Mr. Fraser what he thought of these 
statements, who replied that most of the machinery 
builders felt the same way about cards. There is 
little profit in their manufacture and none of them are 
scrambling for orders. They will, however, deliver 
them where so requested. He stated that at the pres- 
ent his shops are working on some radical changes in 
the card but that the developments are not far enough 
along to give out any information yet. 

Mr. Davis of Erwin Plant No. 2 asked for new de- 
velopments in clearers on drawing frames. He has 
been having trouble, especially in dry weather, with 
the lint accumulating on the clearers and then turn- 
ing loose and coming through in the sliver. This is on 
stationary clearers. He was advised by Mr. Bird of 
Erwin Plant No. 1 to use a brush to nap the clearers 
periodically. Mr. Davis had tried this, but he 
thought perhaps there were some new developments 
that he did not know of which might help him. An- 
other man told of having the 5-roll system of draw- 
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ing, with the sliver lapper as part of the equipment, 
and this trouble was not so evident. 

Mr. Oldham told of the electric stop motions and 
the anti-friction bearings on drawing frames, all for 
betterment of work in the card room. The new hoods 
which are on the sliver lap machine and which are 
so designed that the machine cannot be started until 
the hoods are closed were described by Mr. Aiken. 
There is an electrical contact and this circuit is not 
completed until the tops or hoods are closed. All pres- 
ent considered this safety device a progressive step. 

Mr. Fraser was asked to explain the drafting sys- 
tem on the Multiple-Draft fly frame. He drew a dia- 
gram, a reproduction of which is shown, saying that 
B and C are two sets of 
fluted rollers, the top rolls 
being similar to the metal- 
lic rolls on a drawing 
frame. Rolls D and E re- 
volve in a horizontal plane 
so that the sliver is twisted 
at the same time it is 
drafted. This is analogous 
to hand spinning. F is the 
front or delivery roll and 
the top roll here is covered 
with leather. The sliver 
leads from the rollers to 
the flyer in a vertical posi- 
tion to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of stretch. The 
rolls D and E revolve in 
the horizontal plane but in 
opposite directions. When 
asked why the fiver on this 
machine is made solid in- 
stead of open, he replied 
that at the high speed of 
the flyer the roving should 
be enclosed so that it will 
not receive damage from 
the air currents and so 
that fuzz will not protrude 
from the roving. He then 
explained that this particular machine which was ex- 
hibited at the Greenville show was just built for that 
purpose. On January Ist the machine was on paper 
so it could be appreciated what a job the shops had to 
do in getting the machine ready for the Exposition. 
There are many points to be worked out yet on the 
Multiple-Draft machine. 

Ellis Royal, associate editor, Textile Bulletin, told 
of having trouble with the gears on frames sometime 
ago, when he was in the mill, and asked Mr. Fraser 
if this new machine would eliminate any gears, who 
replied that the new machine runs with cut gears and 
helical gears which operate in oil. There is no double 
gear on the frame. Mr. Fraser then told of the per- 
formance of the machine at the show and said that it 
had been set for 114-inch cotton and that they had 
had to get 1%<-inch cotton, and it had been combed so 
well that it looked like cut staple; “you can readily 
appreciate the difficulty encountered in running cotton 
that is all the same length.” 
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Next discussed were long draft spinning and roving 
and the chairman offered that the usual procedure 
had been where there were 3 processes of roving 
frames of the old type that the change was made to 
two of the newer type frames. To begin the discus- 
sion, J. W. Cates; superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, asked for the limit of drafting on long 
draft spinning. Again Mr. Fraser was called upon to 
answer and he said that on staple of from l-inch to 
1 1/16-inch, with good rolls, on long draft spinning, 
the draft should be from 16 to 18. Some mills draft 
as high as 21 and 22, and he has even seen drafts up 
to 24, but the average is from 16 to 18. 


Mr. Harden, upon questions from Mr. Parks, said 
that he is making 22s warp from 1.50 hank roving 
(single), with two processes of roving and one of 
drawing, and the breaking strength is good. Mr. 
Cates humorously said that he had asked for the lim- 
it on long draft spinning drafts because he had heard 
of cotton being run in the spinning frame from the 
bale, and he wanted to know the draft for 1l-inch cot- 
ton on his long draft frames. He received the answer 
of 16 or 17 draft for 1l-inch cotton. 


It was reported that two other systems of draft- 
ing in the roving frames were seen at the show, one 
where the sliver is turned on its side and the other 
where the selvages are turned in to the center before 
the final drafting. Mr. Royal asked if the prelimin- 
ary machines would have to be in better condition 
now to give good yarn, inasmuch as several of the 
doublings had been cut out. Mr. Fraser said that it 
has never been proven that more doublings give more 
even yarn—it does give additional mixing, however. 
The machines will have to be in good condition be- 
cause if uneven sliver is produced, it will naturally 
result in uneven roving and consequently in uneven 
yarn. This same principle applies when there are 4 
processes in the card room. On long draft roving 
the uneven yarn will appear in greater lengths when 
the sliver and roving are not even. The units of un- 
even length will not be more often but the length of 
the uneven yarn will be greater. Say, for instance, 
a frame making 20s yarn will have long lengths of 
19s and long lengths of 21s. On the 3 processes of 
roving, the uneven units will be broken up into short- 
er lengths. 


V. E. McDowell described the roll weighting sys- 
tem on one of the high-draft roving frames at the 
Show. It was so arranged as to equalize the weight 
on the rolls as the sliver became heavy or light dur- 
ing the drafting process. If the sliver became heavy 
the weight would increase on the rolls and if it be- 
came light the weight would decrease. This put the 
proportionate amount of weight on the sliver. It op- 
erates on a 3-point suspension principle. 


The filling ring which may be changed from warp 
to filling without changing the base was described by 
Mr. Hughes. This ring may be changed without re- 
plumbing the spindle. Another man reiated that he 
had seen a Casablancas system of spinning that had 
interchangeable drawing heads. These heads could 
be prepared with belts and kept on hand until the 
running head became worn or until there is a break- 
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back and then it could be inserted and the old head 
repaired; all of this is done without stopping the 
frame. This head was drawn on the board for the 
group by Mr. Frazer. 

M. R. Harden asked for experiences from others 
who had run long draft spinning as to the relative 
value of running single or double roving in the creel. 
Mr. Fraser pointed out that when double roving is 
run in the spinning that the effect is the same as 
twisting two threads together. With single roving 
this effect will not be found. For this reason, the 
roving that is run double in the creel will produce a 
stronger yarn. 

At this point Mr. Cates wanted to know how far 
the mill could go before it began to 
double in the creel on spinning— 
that is, how long or up to what 
counts could a mill run single rov- 
ing and still produce even yarn. 
Mr. Harden replied that he could 
not tell just how far a mill could 
go, but that it could go a long way 
with single roving and still get 
even yarn. His question in the 
mill was “how many roving proc- 
esses could be cut out before the 
roving must be doubled in the spin- 
ning?” There must be enough 
doubling in the card room before single roving could 
be used in the spinning. Mr. Moore stated that at 
his plant they had tried both single and double rov- 
ing in the creel and that the single had been unsatis- 
factory so they returned to the practice of doubling. 
In the card room there were 3 processes when sing- 
ling was run and now that doubling is run there are 
two processes. 

Some discussion on the twist in yarn took place 
and Mr. Parks said, ‘““Manufacturers told us that we 
should run with as little twist as possible, without 
stretching, in the roving when we had the old method 
of carding; does this apply to long draft?” Mr. Fra- 
ser, in answer to this query, said that it all depends 
on the local conditions and the cotton being run. 
Some conditions had been found where it was neces- 
sary to remove twist and in cases it had been ad- 
vised that twist should be added. There are too many 
angles to this question to answer it en masse. 

Mr. Cates wished to know what should be the 
highest expected spindle speed in large package 
twisting, 344- to 34-inch, with the plain ring. 5500 
r.p.m. on the 3%-inch ring was given as the answer. 
Some people, it was explained, run their speeds up 
to 6600 r.p.m., but when the machine builder recom- 
mends a certain speed, it is always a conservative 
figure. 

The closing discussion was on slashing and the 
new methods of controlling the amount of moisture 
were mentioned. These automatic controls operate 
in various ways; one especially of interest was where 
the direct moisture content of the yarn is determ- 
ined, instead of the moisture of the surrounding air. 

This meeting was profitable to all present and 
from the discussion it was evident that the Green- 
ville show held the interest of all of those attending. 
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ERE is a typical example of 
the saving in time and work 
as well as money that comes with 
having your belting individually 
specified to your drives by the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man. 

Six years ago when The Leaks- 
ville Woolen Mills at Charlotte, 
N. C., changed their air com- 
pressor from line shaft to motor 
drive they called in the G.T. M. 
After careful analysis he recom- 
mended a Goodyear COMPASS 
Endless Belt 38’8" x 8” and it 
was applied on July 25, 1931. 


Never repaired, never taken up 
At this time, almost six years 


later, the COMPASS is still per- 
forming perfectly and looks good 
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for two or three years’ more 
service, as the photograph shows. 
Despite a heavy load and con- 
siderable dust and grease it has 
never stretched or slipped. In 
six years it has not caused one 
minute’s loss of time for either 
repair or adjustment! 


If you want performance like 
this, ask the G.T.M. to show you 
why COMPASS’ patented truly 
endless, spliceless, rope-cord 
construction makes it the most 
nearly stretchless belt obtain- 
able. To bring him to your mill, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California — or 
the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber 

Goods Distributor. 
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CuRRENT [TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


ERIODICALLY the market for finished goods super- 
Prscies that of gray cloths in importance to the 
manufacturers as well as the converters of mill 
goods. The intermittent dull periods in demand for 
mill goods usually coincide with merchandising 
periods of whole- 


Finished goods as criterion salers and retail- 
never of more importance ers. The reason 
is plain: mill 
goods do not have a market except as they are sold in 
the converted form to consumers and obviously the 
gray constructions must be manufactured in advance 
of the time of conversion and public consumption. 
Never more than in the current situation has this 
end of the business in cotton manufactures been a 
critical factor. The mills came into April with a feel- 
ing that they would face a quiet period in gray goods, 
but they foresaw nothing like the prolonged dullness 
which carried into the past month. There was no an- 
ticipation of complié¢ations like the spectre of a re- 


» duced gold price and the disturbance to commodity 


prices through political alarums. 


Cotton Week Came at Right Time 
In this juncture, the only thing that could bring 


». order into the market for gray goods was a broad 


quickening of demand from the public for finished 
merchandise. Fortunately, or rather foresightedly, 
National Cotton Week has been placed at the height 
of the finished goods season to stimulate the produc- 
tion of the industry and the consumption of the raw 
staple, thus serving the best interests of growers, mill 
workers and the owners of factories. 

But the development of activity in finished goods 
in the current situation as a normal sequence is sec- 
ondary to the significance of this end of the business 
as a criterion of the future. Labor and a group of 
politicians with social leanings which appear to ig- 
nore economic consequences have during the past 
month expounded principles of so-called regulation 
for the textile industry—rather outside domination, 
in fact—that the goods market has been viewed with 
proper alarm as potentially destructive of the very 
purposes intended. 

Lest New Dealers charge them with being reac- 
tionary and unprogressive, in challenging the ultra- 
modern and experimental ideas of the sponsors of gov- 
ernment intervention in private business—and in a 
branch which has shown itself amenable to govern- 
ment suggestions of reasonable self-regulation—tex- 
tile manufacturers can cite a precedent from abroad 
for objections to the radical political control. It has 
been claimed that prices would be forced upward to 
the point where consumer resistance would be created. 
Italy affords a lesson. 

Labor, abetted by some political interests, has es- 


poused the cause of higher wages and shorter hours 
regardless of production. Yet industry stands for 
production and limitation thereof artificially cannot 
do other than raise prices. Government, whether rep- 
resentative or dictatorial, may enforce arbitrary 
measures upon industry. But it cannot control the 
effects. This is currently demonstrated in Italy, 
where the government dominates economic life yet 
has been unable to stem a rising trend of prices. Re- 
current ordering of higher wages, notably in textiles, 
has resulted from attempts at government control. 

An interesting sidelight of the early hearings on 
the government control measure was the coincidence 
of charges by Francis J. Gorman, president of the 
UTW, that the textile industry was piling up inven- 
tories because of the CIO drive with a tendency of 
fine-goods mills to curtail. These mills, as well as the 
cotton industry at large, have in recent years followed 
the sound policy of keeping operations well in adjust- 
ment to orders. It will be recalled, moreover, that 
the great printcloth branch in the spring took action 
to curb over-expansion of production even before the 
seasonal lull in buying occurred; an unprecedented 
procedure. 

Recent conditions for cotton and its manufactures 
have been bound up notably with general economic 
complications. The late precipitate rise in commod- 
ities, through the fall, winter and early spring, un- 
doubtedly was overdone. It was the natural conse- 
quence, however, of a sudden adjustment from de- 
pression levels of doing business to a return of nor- 
mal consumer buying among many groups. Empha- 
Sis was on restoration of inventories and rising prices 
were inevitable as supplies of commodities were tem- 
porarily found inadequate. 


Consumer Is King 


Premiums have been eliminated generally since 
March, partly through the natural corrective influ- 
ences always at work and otherwise through rumors 
of a reduction in gold price and Administration 
warnings about prices. Herein, however, is an in- 
consistency which cotton merchants were quick to 
cite. The government on the one hand decries higher 
prices and, on the other hand, immediately proceeds 
to sponsor a program of control, the little NRA, which 
embodies features bound to raise costs. What it ex- 
pects is one thing, but there is one element over which 
it has no control, and that is consumption, without 
which there is nothing. 

Mills are now facing the fall season with condi- 
tions somewhat vague. The adjustment of commodity 
prices and of goods in recent months has perhaps cre- 
ated a better balance. During the past month the in- 
dustry has had to contend not only with the problems 
set up by the government, but the question of rela- 
tions with the CIO or other labor groups. Aside from 
these troublesome matters. they have faced pressure 
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— why is it important to the textile industey / 





Under the micro- 
scope, cork is seen to 
be a mass of minute, 
many-sided cells each 
one containing en- 
trapped air. It is this 
unique structure 
which accounts for 
the valuable spinning 
qualities of cork. 





ORK is the outer bark of the 

cork oak tree, which grows 
principally in Spain, Portugal, 
Southern France, and North Africa. 
Every nine or ten years, this bark 
is stripped off. And both in its 
natural state and in carefully fabri- 
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ARMSTRONG HAS 


cated forms, cork possesses physical 
properties which make it valuable 
for hundreds of industrial and 
domestic uses. 

Viewed under a microscope, cork 
is seen to consist of millions of tiny 
cells, in each of which is entrapped a 
minute quantity of still air. Each of 
these cells is sealed from its neigh- 
bors by cell walls that are exceed- 
ingly thin, yet surprisingly strong. 
[tis this unique structure—undupli- 
cated either by nature or man— 
that gives cork its remarkable com- 
bination of natural characteristics. 


In the spinning of yarn, five of 


a. 





ADE CORK PRODUCTS 


CARDROOM 


these qualities are of especial im- 
portance. They are high coefficient 
of friction, resilience, resistance to 
lateral flow, durability, and resist- 
ance to liquid penetration. Together, 
they assure a roll covering which 
rewards mill owners with longer 
wear ... fewer roll changes 
stronger, more uniform yarn... sav- 
ings up to50% onroll covering costs. 
For the whole story of cork roll 
covering material and samples of 
Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Cork 
Cots, write Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Textile Div., (@ay 


923 ArchSt.. Lancaster, I 
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from buyers for lower prices in a quiet market. Thus 
a very complicated situation has arisen, though gen- 
eral economic factors indicate this to be a passing 
phase of recovery. 


M™ of this district have been waiting with the 
cotton industry at large for a broad movement 
in finished goods to start the renewal of active sales 
in gray cloths. Through April 
and May there was a distinct 
lull, with some encouragement 
toward this month in wholesale 
and retail trade. Meantime, mills began to curtail as 
orders were running out, especially in fine goods. 
There was also a decided slackening in cotton finish- 
ing plants. 

Statistics of cotton forwardings for many months 
are significant of New England participation in the 
heavy production of the cotton industry. But the op- 
erations on a large scale were conducted on a sound 
basis, with no piling up of inventories as production 
was adjusted well to orders. Thus it was a healthy 
move when moderate curtailment was reported by 
some plants in May. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Cotton Consumption Up 


Cotton consumption of New England mills in 
March, when the national industry set a new record 
for all months, was well above the total of the district 
in February and sharply in excess of the volume for 
March in 1936. For the first 3 months of the year, 
the mills in the section consumed 35 per cent more 
cotton than during the first quarter of 1936. April 
was another large month. 

Progress of the union drive in New England has 
been quiet, with action of the CIO in a few separate 
units of the industry getting favorable results. There 
is no evidence yet that the Lewis group has made ma- 
terial progress in the large centers of textile manu- 
facture. John L. Lewis was twice scheduled to make 
an appearance in Lawrence, but his visit was post- 
poned. 

Among the manufacturing changes in this district, 
the most notable for some time is the acquisition of 
the Old Colony Manufacturing Company, of Taunton, 
Mass., through bringing Ernest N. Hood back into 
the business. The three-times president of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers in a try- 
ing period heads a group of Boston men who secured 
the Taunton enterprise. 


Ernest Hood Returns 


Mr. Hood has been engaged in the cotton textile 
industry for more than 35 years. His long term as 
treasurer and director of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company of Salem followed like executive positions 
with the Acadia Mills of Lawrence and the Monomac 
Spinning Company of the latter city. He was ten 
years a member of the executive committee of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and a member of the Cotton 
Textile Code Authority throughout its existence. 

His position with the Old Colony enterprise is 
treasurer. Philip A. Moreland, president, is a man of 
more than 18 years’ experience as a classer and buyer 
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of cotton, as well as being familiar with manufactur- 
ing. He is a member of the International Committee 
to fix cotton standards and the cotton committee of 
the NACM. Philip S. Jamieson, third member of the 
board of directors, is the head of the well known Bos- 
ton firm of selling agents for cotton yarns, J. B. 
Jamieson & Company. 

The Old Colony mill manufactures cotton yarns in 
medium counts and fabrics for the mechanical trades. 
The new management takes the mill over with em- 
ployment of more than 100 workers. The equipment 
includes 9,200 spindles and 64 wide looms. 

At a special stockholders meeting of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company, the plan for recapitalization 
failed to go through because the necessary percentage 
of votes was lacking. The management reiterated 
that the problem is one that must be solved by the 
stockholders and emphasized its willingness to co-op- 
erate for a plan to strengthen the financial position of 
the company. 

Stockholders of the Berkshire Fine Spinning Asso- 
ciates, Inc., at a special meeting in Adams, Mass., 
adopted a recapitalization plan. Each share of 7 per 
cent convertible preferred stock was made exchange- 
able for one share of $5 dividend accumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock and 2% shares of common. 

It was recently announced that the Cabot Mills, 
of Brunswick, Me., would shortly turn to manufactur- 
ing cotton goods because of yarn scarcity in the rayon 
department. Slackness in rayon weaving bade fair to 
throw about 200 employees out of work. The change 
involved acceptance by weavers of a plan for running 
40 looms, which they refused at first to do. Finally 
it was agreed, with the proviso that if they could not 
make good cloth operating 40 looms, officials would 
try to reach some sort of agreement with weavers. 

The Soule Mill is one of the latest to resume divi- 
dends after the depression. Directors declared a pay- 
ment of $1 in May, the first dividend since May, 1982. 

Taber Mill, of New Bedford, recently filed a peti- 
tion for reorganization under Section 77B of the 
Bankruptcy Act. The corporation manufactures cot- 
ton and rayon goods, employing 700 operatives. 

Joseph W. Bailey, agent and general manager of 
the Booth Manufacturing Company, of New Bedford, 
died suddenly early in May. He was first manager of 
the Bradford Durfee Textile School, Fall River. Wil- 
liam C. Zylstra, Booth general superintendent, will 
have full charge of manufacturing, no successor to 
Mr. Bailey being appointed. 


ee 
Darts of Wisdom 


The foundation of progress rests on dissatisfac- 


tion. 
— 


The obvious way is usually the right way. 
a MG 


To make your salary last, make your salary first. 
DS 


The foolish “darn” their luck. The wise mend it. 
— se 


Self-trust is the first secret of success. 
yourself. 


Rely on 
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POWER 
TRANSMISSION 
EFFICIENCY 


Because they depend on teeth, not ten- 
sion, Morse Positive Drives will help you 
get the most out of your power plant, step 
up the life of your equipment and hold 
your production costs down to profitable 
levels. Morse Drives cannot slip and 
waste power. 


The Simple Formula For 


































Morse Silent Chains save space—for they 
operate on short centers. Morse Chains run 
quietly, turning over big loads with a hum 
instead of a growl. Morse Drives will roll 
on—year after year—calling for practically 
no maintenance other than a routine diet 
of oil. Yet with all their advantages, Morse 
Chains cost no more than ordinary drives. 


Let us show you specifically how Morse 
Positive Chain Drives will help you. Tele- 
phone the Morse man in your territory, or 
write to us here in Ithaca, today. 


WRITE for this BOOK 


This new 48-page, letter-size stock 
book is packed with facts about pow- 
er transmission drives and lists al] 
the Morse Silent and Roller Chains 
and Morse Flexible Couplings stocked 
for immediate delivery. Phone your 
local Morse office or write to Ithaca 
for your free copy today. 
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“THE SITUATION’ —as Seen 


Axcross an Executive's Desk 








May 18, 1937 

‘4 Y HE CONVENTION season opened up this year with 

quite a flurry and everyone in the textile busi- 

ness has been in a state of “off to Buffalo” 
Since early April when the first curtain rose on the 
Textile Exposition at Greenville, S. C. This show was 
followed by the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia and both were important inasmuch as they 
established a new high mark in the purchase of mill 
machinery and adoption by the industry of modern 
developments in manufacture. This trend shows 
either (1) a desire to establish a high production rate 
with new machinery in a given amount of time in ef- 
forts to forestall any drastic legislative hour limits or 
(2) a willingness on the part of mill management to 
substitute improvements in the mill for tax on surplus 
profits. Whatever the reason, the buying wave in 
textile machinery has put its representatives into high 
gear and they are taking in the Coronation and any 
other cruise excuse that comes to hand. 


Executive Conventions 


The other side of the convention calendar, that de- 
voted exclusively to the executive end of the business, 
is given over to the ACMA meeting in Washington; 
the South Carolina meeting at High Hampton, and 
the Georgia convention at Sea Island. In reality these 
conventions not only mark the annual get-together of 
the mill executives but this is the first anniversary of 
the pick-up in the textile business. 

Just last year, you will recall, when we went to the 
ACMA meeting in Pinehurst, we went, lackadaisically, 
feeling that we would at least enjoy the golf and the 
contacts. Then, suddenly, after we came back all sun- 
burned and rested things started to hum and we have 
enjoyed 12 months of honest-to-goodness business, 
with the textile manufacturers in the driver’s seat. 
We have had, for the first time in 15 years, a sellers’ 
market; we are sold ahead through fall months; we 
are running full time; we are at last out of the red 
and even, in some cases, paying dividends. But, we 
are also faced with the stern realization that over- 
production is just around the corner. We have looked 
into warehouses and seen great stocks there, the job- 
ber protecting himself against strike contingencies by 
having a private reserve. He is now waiting for the 
retailer to call for them . . and believe it or not, 
he must slow up his calls for delivery. All this has 
not yet reached the production end, but it will, and 
right now we should make our plans for a little sys- 
tematic curtailment for the summer months. If we 
don’t, we have a debacle before us. Customers are 
already drawing an analogy between the situation to- 
day and the pre-NRA and AAA era of 1933. It is im- 
plied that the break in the market then was caused 
from substantial overproduction, not only of yarns, 
but of other merchandise and commodities. It is 
pointed out that a very similar break can be had now. 

It is true that we are sold up through fall but in 
many cases our sales do not have a definite autumn 
termination date, and as soon as jobbers find things 





slackening up for them we will have those contracts 
sliding out over a long period of time. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s remark, which was given so much publicity, to 
the effect that “prices were too high” was no help to 
us cotton textile manufacturers. We are just now 
getting justifiable prices for our goods, and if our 
established basis quotations are dropped we will be 
faced with increases on every manufacturing cost, no 
profit on our goods and a consequent great loss in our 
business. This one remark, made by a man in his 
position, may have a great deal to do with the slowing 
up of buying because the average retail purchaser 
reads the newspaper, has great faith in the Presi- 
dent, and will wait now until prices go lower before 
they stock up on any quantity of goods. 

The best thing on this subject which we have seen 
is a letter sent out recently by the Carded Yarn Group 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., which says: 

“The news of today is the history of tomorrow. 

“The Yarn Sales of today are tomorrow’s deliv- 
eries against old orders. 

“After the turn of the year and during the first 3 
months of 1937 our market turned upward to the 
point where a fair profit was obtainable. In traveling 
among you and rejoicing with you over this unusual 
state of affairs we were confronted repeatedly with 
this statement, ‘Yes, prices have improved sufficiently 
to guarantee a legitimate profit on new business, but 
we are not getting much benefit on account of deliv- 
eries we have to make against old orders at ruinous 
prices.’ 

“Our message to you today is that if you will.so 
effect your sales that they will look as good at time 
of delivery, much of our trouble will be over, and re- 
member that ample allowance must be made for the 
usual percentage of deferred deliveries. When you 
sell your product project yourself forward as far into 
the known future as possible and see how that order 
looks through the wrong end of the field glasses.” 


TWOC—CIO 


Last month we went exhaustively into the TWOC 
question. This month we only add the results since 
that time, which are practically nil. Organization 
committees state in the press releases that they are 
making great headway in signing up members for the 
CIO. It is known that the CIO has a contract which 
they are attempting to have signed throughout the 
south by southern mill managements. We have seen 
the contract and it is a very neat one providing for: 
mutual agreement in both responsibility and obliga- 
tion to preserve harmonious relations in the textile 
industry between employer and employee; seniority in 
lay-offs and re-employment to prevail; equal distribu- 
tion of work in all departments; a 40-hour week, of 
8-hour days, with overtime to be paid at the rate of 
time and a half after 8 hours in any day or 5 days 
in any week and provision against any additional work 
shifts unless by mutual consent; wages to be increased 
immediately upon signing the contract to the extent of 
15 per cent and to remain in force for the duration 
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The Multiple-Draft One Process Roving frame recently 
announced by this company will produce roving as fine as 
14 hank. In many card rooms the drafting requirements are 
so limited that a machine with such a wide range of draft 
is unnecessary. 

To meet such situations we are pleased to announce our 
Super-Draft Speeder with Scroll Con- | 
denser which will take a 60 grain sliver 
from the drawing frame and draft up to 
25 or produce roving up to 3.50 hank in 
one operation. This roving may then be 
spun on regular draft frames or long draft 
frames, depending upon the count of 
yarn required. 


Used in conjunction with a slubber to 
meet an occasional demand for greater 
reductions than can be obtained in one 
operation, two operations can be em- 
ployed for producing 7.00 hank and finer 
roving. 

The number of rollers (4 or 5) is deter- 
mined by the drafting requirements, the 
five roller system being illustrated here- 
with. 


The most characteristic feature of this 
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new long draft roving system is our PATENTED Scroll Con- 
denser,—a very simple, but unique and extremely effective 
device. As the drafted cotton leaves the third roller in a thin 
web the Scroll Condenser folds the thinner edges over to- 
ward the thicker center which results in an even strand, but 
does not crowd the fibres. At the same time a half turn 


of false twist lays all the loose fibres to- 
gether and gives the sliver strength and 
body for the next drafting operation. 

The Scroll Condenser is made of Bake- 
lite which eliminates all static electricity. 

The H & B Super-Draft Speeder is the 
result of several years of study in our ex- 
perimental department. Further informa- 
tion on request. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 


COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, !6! Devonshire Street, 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
315 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, i20!1-3 Johnston Bldg. 
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of the contract with a provision for further advance 
similar to any advance made in other branches of the 
industry should such a step be taken; securing of 
proper tariff protections, proper legislation to ‘“fur- 
ther the industry both state and nation and equitable 
taxation”, with the opposition of all measures tending 
to place an unfair burden upon the industry; the mill 
has the privilege of hiring anyone who is willing to 
join the union upon being hired and no employee shall 
be under 16 years of age; there shall be no strike, 
lockout, stoppage or other controversy of any charac- 
ter to interfere with production during the life of 
the contract, any misunderstanding being handled 
(1) by the shop committee with a representative of 
the management, (2) if not adjusted satisfactorily the 
question shall be referred to an official of the TWOC, 
and (3) if not settled then referred to a Board of 
Three for final determination, the Board to be select- 
ed by both parties—the party of the first part and the 
party of the second part—a majority decision by the 
Board to be final; automatic renewal of the contract 
from year to year unless one party gives written 30 
days’ notice to other party and reasons therefor. 

But the Wagner Bill does not state that a con- 
tract is necessary, it only gives the employee the right 
to collective bargaining. 


National Cotton Week 
Shows Gains in New Uses 


And despite strike fright and other matters along 
that line, we still have National Cotton Week. It is 
almost here upon us and we want to note here that 
wonderful strides have been made in cotton uses dur- 
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ing the last year. The cotton promotion fund from 
the two-way cent-a-bale plan will soon be in actual 
operation and coupled with the intense efforts of the 
CTI we have the co-operation of the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which puts forth a program to 
encourage 8 new uses by diverting surplus cotton 
from normal channels of trade to uses which will in- 
crease consumption. These 8 new uses of cotton fab- 
ric are: (1) a covering or membrane, either by itself 
or as a reinforcing material for sides of irrigation or 
drainage ditches; (2) a covering or membrane to rein- 
force fills or cuts for roads, highways, or other pur- 
poses; (3) a covering for fruit trees or vegetables 
during growing season or curing processes; (4) for 
bee hives; (5) a covering for shading or protecting 
tree seedlings during critical periods of growth; (6) 
a portable hood or protection in connection with fumi- 
gating, spraying or dusting fruits, vegetables, vines, 
trees or plants; (7) a roof or insulation in the con- 
struction of permanent or semi-permanent buildings; 
(8) a reinforcing membrane in construction of air- 
port runways, highways, etc. 


The cotton or cotton fabrics for the 8 uses will be 
donated by the AAA on the basis of applications made 
by federal, state, or other governmental agencies and 
to colleges, universities, and other non-profit organ- 
izations. 


So we see that despite our struggle today in ob- 
taining or disavowing good industrial manners, crea- 
tive discipline, and other such modes of etiquette, we 
still go forward on a theme which has always been 
and always will be an important one: the development 
of further uses for our products. | 








Biography by Hillyer 
Merchant, 
Times is the name of a biography by 


James Talcott, and His 


William Hurd Hillyer. This is not 
only the biography of a man who rose 
from the simple background of a New 
England farm to the position of a 
great merchant of 19th century New 
York, but it is also a chronicle of the 
years which witnessed his rise, from 
1954 to the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914. Against the background 
of those changing times James Tal- 
cott, merchant, is seen building a busi- 
ness which has endured into our own 
day. It is the story of merchants and 
manufacturers of wool, cotton, and 
silk. The book is’ published by 
Charles Secribner’s Sons, New York 
City, and sells for $3.00. 

—— San 


Story of King Cotton 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, publish- 
ers, New York City, have released 
Story of King Cotton by Harris Dick- 
son. This is a 309-page book in which 
the author brilliantly and lightly 
shows us cotton, not merely as a grow- 
ing crop, not merely as a field of white 
bolls dotted with cotton pickers, but 
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as the very breath of life of some 14 
million people in this country alone. 
He gives the entire panorama from 
seed to harvest, including the human 
beings, the money, the transportation 
involved in its development and dis- 
semination, and never forgetting to dot 
his pages with anecdotes and stories 
of the southern negroes with whom 
cotton is so inextricably bound. It 
sells for $2.50. 
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Record Rayon Production Reported 
For First Quarter of 1936 


With the rayon mills of the country 
operating at capacity during the first 
quarter of 1937, production of yarn 
established a new high record for any 
quarter in the history of the industry, 
according to the current issue of the 
Rayon Organon published by the Tex- 
tile Economics Bureau, Inc. 

Production of viscose plus cupra and 
acetate yarns amounted to 76,000,000 
pounds in the first quarter of 1937. 
This compares with a 1936 quarterly 
average of 69,400,000 pounds. Output 
of viscose plus cupra (non-acetate) 
rayon yarn amounted to 59,000,000 
pounds compared with a 1936 quarter- 


ly average of 53,700,000 pounds, and 
505,600,000 pounds produced in the final 
1936 quarter. Acetate yarn produc- 
tion totaled 17,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with a 1936 quarterly average 
of 15,700,000 pounds. 

While rayon mills are expected to 
continue to operate at capacity during 
the remainder of the year, and some 
further increase in plant capacity is 
expected, producers are experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining new producing 
machinery. For this reason the Or- 
ganon states “‘There will be a shortage 
of rayon yarn in this country for some 
time to come.” 

Surplus stocks of rayon held by pro- 
ducers at the end of April amounted to 
an 0.1 month’s supply which is virtual- 
ly the smallest total reported since the 
establishment of the industry in the 
United States. 

Commenting upon labor conditions in 
the industry the Organon states that 
“as of May first, there was a strike 
in progress at one of the plants of a 
medium-sized producer. Otherwise the 
labor situation in the rayon industry 
does not seem to forebode future trou- 
ble such as would result in a substan- 
tial curtailment of production.” 
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SAVE-LITE 


... because it’s SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED for Specific Jobs! 


When you painta plant interior, 
you have more than one prob- 
lem tosolve. Andno one, single 
paint can be the answer to all 
the questions involved. That's 
why modern plants every- 
where specify Save-Lite. This 
basic Sherwin-Williams interi- 
or white paint is made in a va- 
riety of types. Each type has its 
special job...and each does 
that job more efficiently and 
economically. 

Save-Lite Regular gives you 
the most in light reflection, 


lasting whiteness, cleanliness 
and durability to meet the ma- 
jority of your general plant 
interior painting needs. Save- 
Lite, in its special fume-resist- 
ing types, successfully with- 
stands various degrees of ex- 
treme heat and fumes in “‘diffi- 
cult” sections of your plant. 


Write for the free booklet, 


“An Analysis of Plant Con- 
ditioning’’. Address The 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, or all princi- 
pal cities. 
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W/HAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS ARE DOING 


ARSHALL Fie~p & ComMPpaNy, manufacturing division, 
M. with headquarters at Spray, N. C., is building a 
one-story brick addition to its full-fashioned hosiery mill at 
Fieldale, Va., which will provide 30,000 square feet of floor 
space to take care of the dyeing and finishing departments. 


Capelsie Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., which have been idle 
for about 4 years, have been put into operation. 


A new hosiery mill will be built at Monroe, N. C. The 
building will be 105x170 feet and will house 40 knitting 
machines. 


Eva Jane Plant of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., has 
installed a Super-Sanforizer, made by the Morrison Ma- 
chine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


A new hosiery mill has been put in operation at New- 
port, Tenn. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Alamance, N. C., is planning to 
erect a modern finishing plant. 


Lyerly Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., 
will build an addition 50 feet square to be used mostly for 
storage purposes. 


R. L. James & Son will build two new structures, 50x10U 
feet and 25x70 feet. The former will 
house the knitting and finishing depart- 
ments and the latter will house the dye 
plant and boiler room. 


Moore Cotton Mill Company, Valmead, 
N. C., has begun replacing the homes in 
the village which were destroyed by fire 
last year. 


A new hosiery mill will be begun at Englewood, Tenn. 


Burlington Mill, Ine., Bristol, Va., has begun work on 
a 252x205-foot one-story building of brick to be used as a 
rayon weaving mill. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills are enlarging the office 
building. 


Slane Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., will construct 
a two-story brick unit adjacent to the present plant. The 
Lock-Knit Hosiery Mills of that city will be liquidated and 
the two mills merged. 


Eatonton (Ga.) Cotton Mills are being renovated prior 
to being started again. It is rumored that the mill will run 
silk. 


Fontane Converting Works, Inc., Martinsville, Va., is in- 
stalling additional machinery. 


Scott Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C., have installed a new 
Einsiedel-Reiner hosiery machine, bringing the total of 
these machines in this plant to 24. 


Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills has built an addition of 
50x140 feet, two stories, and new dyeing machinery will be 
installed. 


Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., are building a $30,000 
addition to the plant. Potter & Shackleford, Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers. 


Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga.; The Trion (Ga.) 
Company; and Mayfair Cotton Mills, Arcadia, S. C., have 
installed Seydel-Wooley Company twist setters. 


The Candlewick Yarn Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Cartersville, Ga., has installed machinery and will manu- 
facture tufting yarn. 


Cedartown (Ga.) Yarn Mills, formerly the Cedartown 
Cotton and Export Company, have made repairs and ad- 
justments and the mill has been started. 


Tallapoosa (Ga.) Mills have re-painted and repaired the 
village homes. 


Hartsell Mills, Coneord, N. C., are installing a two- 
kier 100-pound dyeing machine that is complete with the 
latest type system. The present drying unit is being re- 
vamped. All equipment is furnished by the Gaston County 
Dyeing Machine Company. 


Minette Mills, Grover, N. C., are replacing their present 
dyeing equipment with a complete two-kier 600-pound dye 
ing machine furnished by the Gaston County Dyeing Ma- 
chine Company. 


Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, N. C., have installed 
a two-kier 600-pound dyeing unit and an 8-port combina- 
tion package and beam drying unit, complete with blower. 


Woodlawn Mill, Mount Holly, N. C., a unit of the Amer- 
ican Yarn & Processing Company, has had 
a $35,000 addition which will increase the 
production-about 50 per cent. 


Roanoke Mills, Plant No. 2, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., are revamping 4 dyeing 
machines and installing new pumps and 
new systems. 


Wade Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, N. C., has installed a 600-pound dyeing unit and an 
8-port combination package and beam drying unit com- 
plete with blower. A new vacuum extracting machine has 
also been put in. 


Piedmont (S. C.) Manufacturing Company has plans 
for the construction of a $50,000 filter plant. J. E. Sirrine 
& Company, Greenville, S. C., aré to be the engineers. 


Oconee Mills, Inc., Westminster, S. C., have purchased 
approximately $75,000 worth of additional equipment, se- 
cured through the Walker Engineering Company, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., which installed and erected the equipment. 


?arkdale Mills, Gastonia, have added a number of cards, 
combers, and spinning frames to its plant. 


Robinson Yarn Mills, Dallas, N. C., are adding 3,000 
spindles of spinning to the plant. 


Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., is equipping its spinning rolls with the Guillet taper 
fitted neck. 


Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mills are installing a No-Drip 
Slasher exhaust on their machines. The Textile Shop, 
Spartanburg, S. C., is doing the work. 


Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, Ga., has had its 
automatic spoolers equipped with a vacuum cleaning sys- 
tem. 


U. S. Rubber Company, Hogansville, Ga., is planning the 
installation of new spinning machinery and other new 
equipment in one of its plants. 








U. S. Rubber Transmission Belts 


Large and small—odd sizes, and those easy to fit—U. S. Rubber 
“tailors” a belt for every type of drive. 

Looking around oil fields, mills, and factories, you’ll see U. S. 
Transmission Belts doing big and little jobs we//. For instance: 
Operating under severe dust conditions in a cement plant, a U 
Rainbow Transmission Belt has given perfect service for 13 years . 
this is the same Rainbow brand that for 40 years has been meeting 
requirements of every conceivable type of drive...a brand un- 
matched for sustained performance. 

U. S. Royal Jr. Transmission Belts are waging a winning fight 
on card and spinning frames, and on looms. Operators like the 
responsiveness of this super-flexible belt that runs steady and true 
despite high speeds . . . crossed drives . . . frequent shifting. 

On an oil field power drive in Texas, a U. S. Royal Cord Cut Edge 
Endless Belt 187’ x 24” x 9- ply, pumps 24 wells. A cotton-oil mill is 
replacing leather belts with 10” x 5-ply Royal Belting, which, due 
to its unusual strength and stamina, gives unusual service although 
practically running in a pile of cottonseed. On light machine drives 
there is no equal to U. S. Royal Jr... . a light, flexible, and elastic 
belt which permits the use of thick belts for the narrow widths cus- 
tomary to such transmission service, especially when frequent shift- 
ing is required. 

Get in touch with your nearest U. S. Rubber representative. You 
may save dollars in initial cost— operating cost—replacement cost. 


Let him fit your job with the right U. S. Transmission Belt. Write 
for “An Album of Familiar Belts,” containing many interesting 
transmission, manufacturing, testing and application photographs. 
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Carter Fabrics Corporation, Greensboro, N. C., has in- 


Stalled a new Cocker high speed warper. 





Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C., are installing two 
new 7-cylinder rayon slashers manufactured by Cocker Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Lola Mills, Ine., Stanley, N. C., are revamping the kier 
dyeing equipment with new piping systems especially suit- 
able for producing 21%4,-pound packages for the knitting 
trade. 


Bonham (Tex.) Cotton Mills are modernizing their 
spinning machinery and are purchasing other new equip- 
ment. 


Monaghan Plant, The Victor-Monaghan Company, 
Greenville, S. C., has completed the overhauling of all 
carding and spinning equipment. The village houses have 
been re-painted and the mill has been re-roofed. 


American Enka (N. C.) Corporation has contracted with 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., to install air 
conditioning in the laboratory and several other rooms. 


Ragan Spinning Company, Gastonia, N. C., is building a 
one-story addition, 135x200 feet, which wiil cost about 
$150,000. 


~~ @@—- — — 
COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, May 14th, 1937. 

HE COTTON market remained in a reactionary mood the 

past month, due largely to government antagonism to 

inflation and the high cost of living. As a result there 
was further extensive liquidation in the speculative mar- 
kets. Cotton contract values declines about $3.00 to $5.00 
per bale, mostly on the near positions, while spot cotton 
lost about $5.00 per bale compared with one month ago, 
which represented a decline of about $10.00 per bale com- 
pared with the peak attained near the close of March. Oth- 
er features contributing to the important recession in val- 
ues were labor troubles in the industrial centers, less ac- 
tivity in the cotton textile markets, a marked falling off 
in the demand for raw cotton in the South, the further de- 
cline in grain and security values, recent beneficial rains 
in the Southwest, large crop ideas, and talk of the prob- 
ability of lower prices for cotton and grain. 

The demand for spot cotton in the South was very light 
and disappointing. While the inquiry was poor, offerings 
were said to be comparatively small owing to the small 
supply of “free” cotton, and that much of the cotton of- 
fered was of a quality that did not interest the trade. It 
was Said that pressure was being brought to have the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation make greater allowances in sell- 
ing the lower grade cotton, which, it is thought, makes up 
the bulk of the approximate 1,700,000 bales of loan cotton 
holdings. 

Of late labor developments in the industrial sections 
show improvement. There is talk of too much rain in the 
South Atlantics, of insufficient moisture in districts of the 
western belt, and of temperatures being too low. Because 
of the cool weather, germination is reported as slow. Aside 
of the uncertainty of future climatic conditions, and the 
usual threat of damage to a growing crop by insects, in 
the cotton region, there is a feeling of confidence that there 
will likly be a revival soon in the trade demand for raw 
cotton, as domestic and foreign consumption; the former of 
American, the latter mostly of foreign growths, continues 
large, and it is possible, if not probable, that the inquiry 
for cotton goods may improve again as the result of the 
coming of more seasonal weather. 


World Cotton Exports 


Late Washington press advices are to effect that world 
cotton exports the first 8S months of this season were the 
largest in 3 years, but the United States supplied a relative- 
ly smaller share, while British India, Egypt, and South 
American Countries increased their proportions. The 8 
months trade volume was 9,750,000 bales, compared with 
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8,891,000 last season, 7,391,000 two years ago and a recent 
10 year average of 9,750,000 bales for the period. In the 
10-year period, it is said, the United States supplies three- 
fourths of the world cotton exports as against half this 
season. The United States share of world cotton exports 
this season was reported 30 per cent below the longtime 
average and 9 per cent under last season. 


CENSUS REPORT 
United States—Bales— This season Last season 


Consumption of lint, April ........... 719,000 577.000 
Consumption of lint, 9 months ........ 6,011,000 4,658,000 
i eS ee ee 1,987,000 1,190,000 
Stock in public storage and warehouses, 

0 i ae er ee eee oe 4,214,000 5,990,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and ware- 

a ae 8 rer ree eee 6,201,000 7,180,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and ware- 

OGG: “nes ME sc ccececoevecsses 7,117,000 7,907,000 
Active spindles during April ......... 24,723,000 23,119,000 
Active spindles during March ......... 24,639,000 23,182,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

EE CS SE eee 596,000 487,000 
In New Bmgiand States ......ccee0.. 99,000 73,000 
Se fe Ee ee ea 24,000 17,000 
oh Se --Sees D -. nwa cles ewe tnenvs 719,000 577,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

(EE og a ia go & ow ie 08s 0 68 5,011,000 3,912,000 
In New England States .............. 807,000 612,000 
oR Be fr eee 193,000 134,000 
ee ee ae 6,011,000 4,658,000 


While, as noted above, consumption of lint cotton in the 
United States continued large in April, being, as it was in 
March, a record for that month, shipments of raw cotton 
from America to foreign countries thus far this season are 
smaller than for the corresponding time last season, due 
largely to foreign spinners taking more liberally of the for- 
eign product, of which the production in the aggregate is 
constantly increasing and often sells at a relatively lower 
price than American. 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR APRIL 


Year— 1937 1936 1935 
Exports of yarn, pounds .. 15,000,000 13,000,000 10,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards ... 165,000,000 141,000,000 159,000,000 


AMERICAN COTTON 
August 1 to May 14—Bales— This season Last season 








Brought into sight (marketed) ........ 13,431,000 12,378,000 
Exports from the United States, includ- 

ee SD. con ccch ase veccaewscees 5,170,000 5,514,000 

Spinners’ takings, world ............. 12,449,000 10,991,000 

Stock at all U. S. ports, May 14 ....... 1,505,000 1,731,000 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 

May 14—Bales— This year Last year 

EE 5 Gn oe 6 Oe 6 0 a a ee ous 4,398,000 4,891,000 

ee EE 3. ea bbe aeaas oan &e 2,330,000 1,949,000 

Bee ED Wie. e. 86 6.cek OOS RE ee 8 ed 6,728,000 6,860,000 


Progress of the Growing American Crop 


As to this season’s acreage, private and unofficial esti- 
mates range from about 10 to 15 per cent increase. The 
use of commercial fertilizer is expected to be larger this 
year, as tag sales in 9 principal cotton growing states, from 
December 1st to April 30th, totaled 3,831,000 tons compared 
with 2,960,000 tons for the corresponding period last sea- 
son, according to the Garside Service. Substance of Wash- 
ington’s crop summary for week ended, May 18-—“In the 
cotton belt, temperatures averaged near normal, but in 
large areas the nights continued too cool for best results. 
Rainfall was substantial to heavy in the central-northern 
portion of the belt, and also in northern Georgia and South 
Carolina, but elsewhere it was mostly light to moderate, 
and field work made favorable advance. In general, the 
week was rather favorable for the cotton crop.” 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS IN INCHES 
Year— 1937 1936 1935 Normal 
PSST COLE TT eee TT 0.99 1.68 2.57 3.03 
From Nov. 1 to April 30 ........ 9.88 9.23 13.90 12.99 


Future Course of the Market Uncertain 


As to the future course of the cotton market, much will 
likely depend upon developments in Washington, on wea- 
ther and insect developments, as well as to progress of the 
growing crop, and on trade conditions at home and abroad. 
So far as general trade is concerned, the outlook, barring 
possible labor troubles, appears to remain favorable, espe- 
cially in the steel, automobile, oil and textile industries, all 
of which are active. According to late press returns, in- 
dustrial activity established a new recovery peak for the 
week ended May 15, standing at the highest level since No- 
vember, 1929. 
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i =) _—s TAPES WITH CLIPPER HOOKS 
' AND SAVE MONEY!” 
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Clipper Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper No. 25 
Condenser Tape Lacing Hooks in the same manner 
as spindle tapes. Clipper Laced Tapes can be in- 


Clipper Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment 


You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster than 
stitching—with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape Lacing 








Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long 
enough to place the new tape on the pulleys and 
join the ends with the connecting pin—a short, easy 
operation. Tapes run true—last longer—run smoother 
— require less tension. VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 


stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless 
tapes. Tape may be purchased in the roll at con- 
siderable saving, and cut to length. The joint is as 
flexible as the tape itself. 


Manufacturers of spinning frames and condensers recommend CLIPPER-LACED tapes and are equip- 
ping their new machines with them. Sold only through authorized jobbers. Write for information 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 








Copyright 1937, Clipper Belt Lacer Comp 











‘BELT LACING 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT---PUBLICATIONS 





Fleet Line" Rope Soaper 

Riggs & Lombard, Inec., Lowell, 
Mass., have announced a new “Fleet 
Line” rope soaper for use in cotton and 
rayon printing and finishing plants for 
soaping after printing and for bleach- 
ing certain classes of fabrics. It has 
one or more compartments through 
which the goods travel spirally. Inno- 
vations in design include a triple nip 


New rope soaper 


stand which effects a double squeeze of 
the fabric. The rolls of this stand can 
be utilized to run in tandem or to give 
the fabric a double S turn (wrapping 
around the rolls 50 per cent in so do- 
ing). A second new feature is a stain- 
less steel trough under the squeeze 
rolls which collects dirty water from 
the goods and drains it off to one side 
into the sewer or back into an earlier 
comparfinent to use over again on dirt- 
ier cloth. The tub is comparatively 
shallow with exceptional length from 
front to back, making for smooth 
handling of the fabric and minimum 
lifting strain. It can be furnished in 
heart stock cypress or in all stainless 
steel construction with any type of 
reel and any arrangement of rolls de- 
sired. 
——__@—__— 

Disc-Brake Motors 

Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, 
O., has released bulletin No. 305 de- 
scriptive of its disc-brake motors. The 
combined units are for power applica- 
tions requiring quick, accurate, auto- 
matic stops, or the holding of a load. 
The brake is a compact, disc-type 
friction device, mechanically and au- 
tomatically engaged when the current 
is shut off, and magnetically disen- 
gaged when the current is applied. De- 
sign and construction are so simple 
that all the parts are readily acces- 
sible; adjustments or replacements can 
be made easily and quickly. 


Ball Bearing Catalog 

New Departure Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Bristol, Conn.., 
has announced its new catalog on ball 
bearings. In addition to the up-to- 
date listing of all available types, 
sizes and list prices are interesting 
sections on bearing selection, mount- 
ing directions, fits and _ tolerances, 
equivalent bearing tables, and tele 
graphic code. The catalog contains 
146 pages, is wire-o bound, with tabs 
at each section for easy reference. 


——___-@—— 
Payroll Typewriter 


Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has developed a 
new payroll typewriter, equipped with 
a wide carriage and other special fea- 
tures. It is said to enable small and 
medium-sized concerns to meet Social 
Security report requirements efficiently 
and at a low cost. The new payroll 
typewriter writes 4 records—employ- 


Payroll typewriter 

ee’s statement, earnings record, pay 
check or envelope, and payroll journal 
—at one time and in a fraction of the 
time required by pen-and-ink methods. 
It also has the advantage of electric 
‘arriage return. In addition to pay- 
roll work, this Burroughs typewriter 
is readily adaptable to other typing 
jobs such as preparing statistical re- 
ports, financial reports, and _ other 
wide forms. 


—__-@— 


Ball Bearings for the Textile 
Industry by Fafnir 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., recently published an 
illustrated catalog entitled Ball Bear- 
ings for the Teztile Industry. It is 
more than a tabulation of ball bear- 
ing types and sizes; it takes the read- 
er through every process from opening 
and cleaning to finishing, with inci- 
dental illustrations of the type bear- 
ing units suited to each machine. The 
general advantages of ball bearings in 
textile equipment are covered, as well 
as the specific improvements gained 
when they are applied to various 
equipment. 


Bulletin on Rust Arrestor 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 


Mich., makers of waterproof products, 
has released a bulletin, Form No. 441, 
which is descriptive of its product, 
Bar-Ox Formula “97”, which was 
placed on the market a few years ago. 
It has given some remarkable results, 
it is said, in protecting iron and steel, 
and also in protecting steel paint un- 
der conditions where heretofore it has 
been difficult to get good service. This 
fiuid is intended as a treatment previ- 
ous to painting, to neutralize the activ- 
ity of rust and to prevent it from cor- 
roding through the paint film. 
—___-@}-- — 

Catalog on Snap-On Mouldings 

Pyramid Metals Company, 455 North 
Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., has 
recently issued a new catalog showing 
a variety of stainless steel snap-on 
mouldings for use in industrial design. 
The catalog is rich in suggestions for 
the use of stainless steel mouldings in 
decorative treatment on trucks, refrig- 
erators, air-conditioned units, vending 
machines, furniture, and many other 
items. 

——__@}-—— 

Dualsteel Union for Pipes 

Rockwood Sprinkler Company, 38 
Harlow S8t., Worcester, Mass., has 
placed on the market a new Dualsteel 
union which should be of interest to 
dyvers and bleachers. The new union 





Pipe union 
was especially designed for service on 
pipe lines in dyeing and bleaching 
plants because the change-overs and 
repairs to pipe lines are constant and 
the highly corrosive action of the 
chemicals used presents a hazard. To 
combat these conditions, this new 
union offers a combination of strength, 
greater resistance to corrosion and 
erosion, and protection against seep- 
age and leakage. It is said to with- 
stand real wrench abuse. 











@ On January 19th of this year, the National Oil still closer relationship with the Southern mulls, 
Products Company announced its decision to and thus secure a still deeper appreciation of their 
establish a new plant in Cedartown, Georgia—a problems. Second, to further the established 
plant to become as complete in every respect as Nopco policy of development through field and 
the original plant in Harrison, N. J. laboratory research. What Nopco’s new Cedar 

town plant will mean to the textile industry of the 
Two reasons led to the decision to bring South—now, and in the years to come—1s indicated 


Nopco into the South. First, to make possible a on the following page. . 





NOPCO 
More about NOPCO at Cedartown on the Next Page... OO —2==I- 





IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH — 
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N this centrally-located plant—52 mules from 
Atlanta, 98 miles from Birmingham and 204 miles 
from Nashville—will be produced a full line of quality 
textile specialties used in the processing of cotton, silk, 
wool and rayon. These specialties will be made by the 
creators of such products as Nopco 1111, Nopcov, Nopco 
60 and others. 


ni : 


TESTING to assure uniform pred 


Aside from the actual production of these special- 
ties, Nopco chemists will be constantly engaged in 


developing and perfecting new products for the industry. 


Briefly, Nopco at Cedartown will be in the South 
and of the South—a complete organization devoted to 
research, development, production and to the smooth, 
efficient delivery of these finished products to your mill. 
Your inspection of Nopco at Cedartown—at any time— 


is cordially invited. 


NATIONAL Oi. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
CEDARTOWN, GEORGIA 
HARRISON, N. J. - CHICAGO, ILL. - BOSTON, MASS. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Bulletin by International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, 


Inc., 67 Wall St., New York City, has 


made available bulletin No. T-12 on 
machining Monel, nickel, and Inconel. 
Technical information is furnished 
pertaining to stock for machining, me- 
chanical properties, too] design, etc. It 
is a valuable booklet for any mill man 
or master mechanic to own. 
—_—_@_—_ 

Mortite 

The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 
Mich., have developed a product that is 
said to minimize brick mortar shrink- 
age: it has been named Mortite. 
Shrinkage cracks between the _ brick 
and the mortar are usually very small 
and not readily noticeable; only upon 
close inspection are the tiny, thread- 
like cracks’ observable. However, 
these cracks absorb or suck up mois- 
ture by capillary action. This new 
product reduces the amount of excess 
water needed to mix the mortar and 
shrinkage rarely takes place. 


—___@}_ — 
New Washer Punch 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 


pany. Sycamore, Ill., have made avail- 
able a new washer punch which cuts 
washers out of metal, fabric, gasket 
material, fiber, steam packing, straw- 


ees eae 














Washer punch 


board, asbestos, leather, felt, cork, rub- 
ber, bakelite, mica, and any other 
Similar material up to ;-inch thick- 
ness. 18 hardened dies are furnished 
with the machine, but it is possible to 
obtain 150 different washer sizes. This 
machine will be found valuable in all 
kinds of repair, maintenance, and ma- 
chine shops where mechanical work is 
done. The dies are mounted in an ee- 
centric turret plate, thereby placing 
them all as close to the edge as pos- 
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sible and making it more convenient to 
center and withdraw the washers from 
the machine. 

—~ 
Service by American Labs 


American Laboratories, Inc., 99-101 
Redmond St., New Brunswick, N. J.., 
has announced the availability of a 
full line of ““Americo” textile products 
for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and 
printing. The manufacturers 
high sulphonation, concentration, and 
uniformity in the products. The serv- 
ices of technical field representatives 
are offered to demonstrate or assist in 
overcoming mill problems. 

—— 
Fractional HP Air Compressors 

Ingersoll-Rand Company,  Phillips- 
burg. N. J., has developed a new line 
of fractional horsepower air compres- 
These units are made in 4- and 
14-hp sizes, and are neat and compact. 
They have automatic start and stop 


stress 


SOrs, 





Air compressor 


control and a new seamless steel tank. 
When furnished for single phase cur- 
rent they are equipped with a brush- 
lesS capacitor type motor and a built- 
in automatic protection switch giving 
overload and under-voltage protection. 
The %4- and %-hp units are available 
on a 2.4-cubie foot tank: it is less than 
oo inches high. The 1%-hp size is also 
available on a 4.6-cubie foot tank fn 
either vertica] or horizontal mounting. 
—_—-@} —— 
High Intensity Mercury Lighting 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has published a eatalog describing 
many types of industrial lighting 
equipment for use with 200- and 400- 
watt high intensity 
lamps. Combination mercury-incan- 
descent units are also described. In- 
cluded in the catalog is information on 
designing and _ installation, 


mercury vapor 


choosing 


heights, spacing and size of units for 
different wall and ceiling conditions, 
and average resultant 
Sity. 


lighting inten- 





Two Bausch & Lomb Catalogs 


Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Rochester, N. Y., have released two 
‘atalogs, one on the polarizing micro 
Scopes and accessories, No. D-130, and 


Company, 


another on laboratory microscopes and 


accessories. These catalogs tell the 
reader what microscope to buy and 
give the application of each type. 


——— en 
Diesel Engine for Small 
Power User 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 900 §. 
Wabash, Chicago, Ill., has announced 
a new Diesel, Model 42-E,. which was 
developed to meet the demand of small 





Small Diesel engine 


power users for a heavy-duty, contin- 
uous-service stationary engine. It is 
available in two- and 5-cylinder com- 
binations with ratings of 60 and 90 hp 
at 450 r.p.m., and can be furnished for 
direct-connected, belt or electric gener- 
ator drive. It embodies all of the 
features that have led to the daily use 
of the larger small 
enough to be installed where space and 


engines. It is 


head room are limited, and it is ap- 
plicable to any power 
within its horsepower ratings. 
—_—__@__-_— 

Skybryte Catalog 

The skybryte Company, 3125 Perkins 
Ave., Cleveland, O., has a new catalog 
showing its recently completed line of 


requirement 


maintenance paints and materials. The 
catalog is best deseribed by referring 
to the “application index” that occu- 
pies the back inside cover. Down the 
left hand side is a complete list of in- 
dustrial surfaces. Across the top is a 
complete list of maintenance problems 
such as acid, alkali, moisture, etc. By 
referring to these two columns, it is 
cnly a moment’s work to locate the 
proper product for the job and the 
number of the page on which it will 


be found. It is complete with prices, 
coverage estimates, and application 
data. 


- —__} ——- 


Booklet on Rex Conveyors 

Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has released a 114-page booklet 
which describes and illustrates the 
uses of belt conveyors. 
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News ITEMS WITH A TEXTILE SLANT 





Casablancas Company Opens 
Office in Charlotte 


American Casablanecas Co., American 
representatives of the Casablancas Cor- 
poration, of Barcelona, Spain, Manches- 
ter, England, and Bombay, India, has 
opened an office in the Johnston Build- 
ing, Charlotte, N. 
C. Fernando Casa- 
blaneas, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Amer- 
ican Company, 
and a director of 
the parent organ- 
ization, is now in 
this country. His 
brother, J. Casa- 
blancas, will join 
him in the near 
future. Mr. Casablancas 

Through the 
Charlotte headquarters, the makers of 
the Casablancas system, which was de- 
veloped by Fernando Casablancas, Sr., 
20 years ago, will contact the cotton 
spinners of America direct, instead of 
through licensed manufacturers, which 
was the plan followed for several years. 
The Casablanecas system of long draft- 
ing, the pioneer development in this 
field, has since its orgination by Mr. 
Casabiancas undergone a process of 
constant improvement, and is now ap- 
plied throughout the entire textile 





world. The new office in Charlotte 
will make available directly to the 
mills the results of these improvements, 
particularly those of the past 2 or 53 
years, it is explained by Mr. Casablan- 
cas. Headquarters of the company orig- 
inally in Barcelona, Spain, have been 
moved to Manchester, England, from 
which headquarters the company has 
been servicing mills of England, the 
Continent and the East, at the rate of 
approximately 200,000 spindles a month. 
For the present, all parts comprising 
the system will be imported from the 
English headquarters; but it is con- 
templated eventually to manufacture 
parts in the United States. 


~~ H -- 


Higginbothem to 
Represent Staley 


John T. Higginbothem has become 
Georgia sales representative for the A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Company, De- 
eatur, Ill., manufacturers of corn 
starch. 

Mr. Higginbothem is a native of 
West Point, Ga. He had been sec- 
retary to the late W. S. Freeman, treas- 
urer and general manager of the We- 
hadkee Yarn Mills, and Opelika Mfg. 
Co., and was later secretary-treasurer 
at Wehadkee until the mill closed 
temporarily in 1933. Mr. Higginboth- 
em then was a specialty salesman for 


the Standard Rice Company in Texas, 
and for the past year and a half has 
represented the D. & S. Engineering 
Co., Charlotte, N. ©C., and the Carolina 
Supply Company, Greenville, S. C., cov- 
ering the states of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. 


GH --— 
Changes in U. S. Rubber 


Organization 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 


mechanical goods division, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, has announced 
several changes that are in keeping 
with its policy of promoting men with- 
in its ranks to fill executive positions. 
J. E. Power, manager of mechanical 
sales in the New York district is now 
assistant sales manager of the mechan- 
ical goods division. R. V. Hilands, 
manager of the Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore districts, has been made manag- 
er of the mechanical sales, New York 
branch. A. B. Means of the Philadel- 
phia sales organization is now manag- 
er of mechanical sales in the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore branches. R. F. 
Jackson of the Baltimore sales organ- 
ization has been appointed assistant 
manager of mechanical sales at the 
Baltimore branch. E. P. Cole of the 
Denver sales organization has been 
made manager of the mechanical sales 
of this branch. 


NOPCO Opens Southern Plant at Cedartown, Ga. 


Friends and Customers 


Inspect Plant May 22 
The new plant of the National Oil 


Products Company at Cedartown, Ga., 
was opened on Saturday, May 22. A 
number of the officers of the company 
were present as hosts to a large num- 
ber of friends and customers of the 
company, who participated in an in- 
spection of the new plant and in a 
barbecue in the evening. 

A construction and renovation pro- 
gram has been under way at the 52- 
acre, 10-building plant since its purch- 
ase last January from the U. S. Fin- 
ishing Company. It is now in full ¢ca- 
pacity operation for the production of 
products used in the textile, paper- 
milling, leather and other southern in- 
dustries. It is second in size to the 
Harrison headquarters of the company, 
which operates branches also in Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco and Se- 
attle. The full line of Nopco products 
will be manufactured in Cedartown, it 
is announced by Charles P. Gulick, 
president, and complete laboratory fa- 
cilities for the needs of southern busi- 
ness will be available. Mr. Gulick stat- 
ed that the rapidly expanding indus- 





The new plant of National Oil Products Co., at Cedartown, Ga., with 
three of the hosts at the opening shown in inset, from left to right: T. A. 
Printon, C. J. Kenlan, and G .D. Davis, company executives . . . 


try of the South made it vital for his 
company to have a plant in that sec- 
tion. 

Among the company officers wo 
were present at the formal opening 
were Thomas A. Printon, E. T. Woods, 


G. Daniel Davis, Charles J. Kenlan and 
Daniel Rion, R. B. Macintyre and C. E. 
KXlphick, southern sales representatives. 
Foster Jones is resident agent of the 
Cedartown plant, and Ernest Segesse 
mann is chief chemist. 
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GET THIS FREE ~~ 2 a BOX HOLDS 2000 YDS. 
BOOK! i: gives interesting ex- OF FLANNEL GOODS. It pays to keep an eye on 


amples of efficient modern textile the STORAGE and TRANSIT items in your total packing costs. 
boxes and tells how you may re- 


duce costs through the use of H & D 
service. Write — wasting money you could easily save. @ Textile manufacturers 


Bulky, loosely-wrapped and _ hard-to-stack packages may be 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. are making important savings in packing and shipping piece 
454 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio goods in H & D “2000 Yard” super-corrugated boxes. There’s 
no waste to packing, storing or transporting with these cartons. 


They’re strong (500 Mullen test material), big (full 2,000 yd. 
capacity), yet light (average weight of box and straps, 30 lbs.). 
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@ You can stack these boxes. That means economy of space 














and ease of handling .. . in storage and in transit. Ask the 






H & D representative for facts. e ®; @, - 
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Diastafor Department of 
Standard Brands Moves 


The diastafor department of Stand- 


ard Brands Incorporated has moved 
from its former location at 595 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, to larger 
quarters at 691 Washington St., New 
York City, where the entire ground 





Mr. Fiske 


Mr. Jenkins 


floor of the building has been taken 
over. The announcement of the re- 
moval is made by Sydney W. Fiske, 
manager of the department, who has 
been associated with it since its for- 
mation 29 years ago. 

Howard L. Jenkins, who has called 
on the mills for the diastafor depart- 
ment for more than 15 years, is also 
making his headquarters at the new 
address. The department maintains 
warehouses in New York, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte, Boston, Cincinnati, and Pe- 
kin, I}l., and has the famous Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories in New York City 
at its disposal. 

—_—_@_—_—_ 


Armstrong Cork Centralizes 
Division Offices 

Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., has centralized its Chicago di- 
visional headquarters by moving all of 
the. offices, which were heretofore in 
separate buildings, to the 13th floor of 
the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II]. Of- 
fices are provided for the floor, build- 
ing materials, industrial, and closure 
divisions of the company. 

—_—_—_@ ——_ 

Forsythe of Hyatt Passes Away 

Homer J. Forsythe, general manager 
of the Hyatt Bearing Division, Gener- 
al Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J.. 
passed away after an emergency op- 
eration while on a visit to Pinehurst. 
N. C. He was 53 years old. He came 
to Hyatt in 1921 as assistant general 
manager and in 1922 was appointed 
general manager. 

—_—_-} —-- 
Meister General Manager of 
Hyatt Bearings Division 

H. O. K. Meister has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Hyatt Bearings Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J., succeeding the late H. 
J. Forsythe. Mr. Meister has been em- 
ployed in various capacities with Hyatt 
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since 1914. He has been in the sales 
department of the Hyatt Tractor and 
Implement Bearings Division and in 
19820 was sales manager of that unit. 
In 1925 Mr. Meister returned to Har- 
rison aS general sales manager of the 
entire Bearings Division and in 1929 
became assistant general manager, in 
which capacity he served until his ap- 
pointment as general manager. 
---@} -—— 
Reeves Opens Atlanta Office 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Ind., makers of variable speed trans- 
missions, has opened a branch office 
at 231 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga.; 
the telephone number is Walnut 7607. 
W. C. Erwin, a graduate engineer and 
a factory trained man, will be in charge 
of this branch. Alfred Jepson & Son. 
and Alfred Jepson personally, are no 
longer representatives of the Reeves 
company. 
~—-@-—-- 
Bolin Merchandising Advertising 
Manager for Westinghouse 
Roger Bolin has been appointed mer- 
chandising advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., succeeding SS. 
D. Mahan, who 
was made general 
advertising man- 
ager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bolin 
will make his 
headquarters in 
Mansfield, O., 
where Westing- 
house merchan- 
dising operations 
are centered. He came with the or- 
ganization in 1925. 
—_-—@—— 
Allis-Chalmers Opens 
Knoxville Office 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has opened an 
office in the National Bank Building, 
Knoxville, Tenn. This office, which is 
in charge of W. C. Johnson, will op- 
erate as a branch of the company’s 
Chattanooga district office, of which 
D. S. Kerr is manager. 
<< -— - 
An Announcement 
Western Franklin Process Company, 
2650 Coyne St., Chicago, Ill., has an- 
nounced that in order to provide more 
and be ter facilities for package dyed 
cotton yarns, it has sold its rayon con- 
verting equipment to the Caron Spin- 
ning Company, and the Morgan Dyeing 
and Bleaching Company, Rochelle, III. 
All orders for rayon which previously 
were directed to the Western Frank- 
lin Process Company may now be di- 
rected to the companies taking over its 





Mr. Bolin 
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equipment. Western will henceforth 
operate as a package dye cotton plant 
exclusively. 
a 

Clark Joins Randall Graphite 

M. E. Clark has been appointed sales 
manager of Randall Graphite Producis 
Corporation, Chicago, manufacturers of 
bronze bushings 
and pillow blocks. 
For 11 years he 
served as field en- 
z;neer, and later 
as manager of the 
Bunting Brass 
and Bronze Com- 
pany. He is a 
graduate of Okla- 
homa University 
with a degree in 
mechanical  engi- 
neering. 

-—__ -} 

Stull General Manager Division 


Hercules Powder Company 
P. B. Stull, a director of the Hercu- 


les Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., 
has been made general manager of the 
-aper Makers Chemical Division, suc- 
ceeding William J. Lawrence, who has 
resigned to devote his entire time to 
his many businesses in the Middle West 
and the South. The activities and or- 
ganization of this division will continue 
unchanged. 





Mr. Clark 


— 


T. A. Francis Elected President 
of U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

At the May meeting of the board of 
directors, Edmund C. Mayo, of Provi- 
dence, was elected chairman of the 
board of directors and Thomas A. Fran- 
cis, also of Providence, was elected 
president of The U S Bobbin & Shuttle 
Company, of Providence. Mr. Mayo 
has been a director of the company 
since 1928; President since 1930. Mr. 
Francis had been vice president since 
1935 and a director since 1934. Pre- 
vious to joining the U S organization. 
Mr. Francis was president of T. A. 
Francis and Company, cotton merch- 
ants. 

The U S bobbin & Shuttle Company 
operates plants in Lawrence, Mass., 
Goffstown, N. H., Monticello, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., and Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

—__@}. 
Motorpump Catalog 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broad- 
way, New York City, has issued a new 
‘atalog describing its Cameron motor- 
pumps. These are said to be compact 
machines combining electric motor and 
centrifugal pumps in a single unit. 
The capacities range from 5 to 1000 
gallons per minute for heads to 500 
feet. The motor sizes range from %4 
to 40 hp. 
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CANNON MILLS, KANNAPOLIS, N. C. A User of Truscon Protection—Truscon Waterproof CANNON 


House Paint on Mill Village— Wall-Lite—Stonetex— . ~ 
L umetex—And Other Truscon Maintenance Materials TOWELS 


SAFEGUARDED by TRUSCON 


—A BETTER, MORE Enduring PROTECTION THAT COSTS YOU NO MORE 





For over a quarter of a century Truscon Laboratories have devoted their energies and resources to 
developing protective coatings for every variety of surface. ‘Save the surface and you save all” is no 
mere slogan. It is an undisputed fact. And Truscon activities have been employed in saving all types of 
surfaces. For example, water is the most destructive of all agencies attacking building material. Keep 
moisture away from wood and wood won't rot. Keep moisture away from concrete and concrete won't 
crumble. Keep moisture away from steel and steel won't rust. But different types of surface require an 
entirely different variety of protective coating. So if you want to damp-proof a wall, paint a roof, 
acid-proof a floor, or coat some surface which won't retain ordinary paint— get in touch with Truscon. 


LET TRUSCON MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS WORK WITH YOU e« THEIR SERVICE IS FREE 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING— 







[] Arresting Rust (] Aluminum Paint 

|] Preserving Wood Floors |] Brick and Cement Coating 
|_| Acid-Resisting Enamel _] Heat-Resisting Paint 

| |] Fume-Resisting White | Wood Paint for Houses 

[} Non-Yellowing Mill-White __] Non-Glare Paint for Windows 


Check your items of interest and mail to Truscon. Address 
either home office at Detroit or your nearest southern branch. 














=e] THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





{ CHARLOTTE, N. C., 910 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
1 ATLANTA, GA., 128 MARIETTA STREET 


SOUTHERN BRANCHES 
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Davison's Mattress Directory 
Davison Publishing Compaay, 50 


Union Square, New York City, has 
brought out its new Mattress Direc- 
tory, which is the 25th annual edition. 
This is said to be the only directory of 
the mattress, upholstered furniture, 
bedding, waste, linter, hair, batting, 
and kindred lines. It has cloth covers 
and thumb indexes. The price is 
$4.00. 
a ——— 
New Air Heater 
James Campbell Smith, Inc., 16374 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., has pub- 
lished literature describing the new 
automatic air heater for air heating 
and air conditioning. It is said to 
work to advantage for both oven or 
process use and for factory space heat- 
ing. All of the equipment required for 
the complete erection is above ground. 
a 
Fiske Refining Moves Offices 
Fiske Brothers Refining Company 
has announced that the general ot- 
fices of the company are now locatel 
in the new administration building aa- 
jacent to its Newark, N. J., plant. All 
communications should be addressed to 
129 Lockwood St., Newark, N. J. 
a 
Report of World Textile Industry 
The World Tectile Industry; Hco- 
nomic and Social Problems is the name 
of a 556-page report prepared by the 
International Labor Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland, as a basis of discussion 
at the recent International Tripartite 
Technical Conference on the textile in- 
dustry, held in Washington April 2-17, 
1937. The report is divided into two 
volumes. Volume I contains an histori- 
cal background of the economic and 
social problems in the industry, togeth- 
er with a summary of conditions as 
they exist today. Volume II is divided 
into 5 parts and contains labor statis- 
tics. 
—— 
Folder on Hydraulic Trucks 
Revolvator Company, North Bergen, 
N. J., has designed the new Red Giant 
hydraulic truck to take care of 
weights greater than can be handled 
by its single- and double-stroke trucks. 
It is said to lift 2,500- to 10,000-pound 
loads 2% inches. The load may be 
elevated by long or short strokes at 
the will of the operator, with equal 
effort from any angle. The frames are 
collapsible to save underclearance and 
there is an automatic shutoff when 
the platform reaches full height. The 
upper frame slides on inclined planes 
and there are no links to wear and 
give trouble, and no pawls or ratchets 
to wear out. This truck is explained 
in bulletin No. 116. 
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Additional Personal Notes and Obituary Items 
(See also page 118.) 


S. H. Jorpan, formerly with Plant 
No. 2, Chadwick-Hoskins Company. 
Charlotte, N. C., has become general 
superintendent of the weaving and 
Slashing departments of Cotton Mill 
Products Company, Mill No. 38, 


Winona, Miss. 


HENRY B. MILLER, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Pee Dee Manufacturing 
Company, Rockingham, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position as general super- 
intendent of the Southern Brighton 
Mills, Shannon, Ga. Mr. MILLER is 
succeeded at Pee Dee Manufacturing 
Company by Witt1aM P. CarGIL1, for- 
merly of the Commander Mills, Inc., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


I. EUGENE CRaIG, vice-president, 
Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. C., was 
re-elected alderman from the second 
ward of that city. 


GEORGE B. Cocker, president and 
treasurer of the Cocker Machine & 
F'oundry Company, Gastonia, N. C., 
accompanied by Mrs. Cocker and their 
son, JOHN III, sailed May 15th on the 
Del Norte from New Orleans for a two- 
month vacation in Brazil, Argentina, 
and Colombia, S. A. 


O. J. WiLuiAMs, formerly located in 
Columbus, Ga., has been made repre- 
sentative of the trade sales division of 
EK. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., fin- 
ishes division, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, and will contact the textile 
mills in Georgia and Alabama. He 
succeeds E. J. ZIMMER, JR., who has 
been promoted to a position in the Wil- 
mington, Del., office of the company. 
L. R. CoLuins, formerly connected with 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp., is now repre- 
senting duPont in South Carolina, con- 
tacting the mills in that state. He 
succeeds M. J. HANGER, who has been 
promoted to a position in the Atlanta 
office. S. W. QUISENBERRY of the At- 
lanta office is supervisor of textile 
sales in the Southeast for the com- 


pany. 


FRANK R. ILER, Clemson College 
textile graduate, Class of ’34, has been 
made assistant technical superintend- 
ent of Callaway Mills, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga. He is the son of H. H. Iter, plant 
engineer of Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, S. C. 


JOE SANDERS, Superintendent of the 
Springstein Plant, Springs Cotton 
Mills, Chester, S. C., has been made 
superintendent of the Gayle Plant of 
these mills. He is succeeded at 


Springstein by C. W. WiLBANnkKs, fer- 
merly overseer of spinning at the Eu- 
reka Plant. 


CLAUDE Kay, Draper, N. C., has 
been made superintendent of weaving 
of the Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plants located at Pelzer, S. C. 


R. T. Stapies, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of New Braunfels (Tex. ) 
Textile Mills, Inec., has become super- 
intendent of the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mills, Meridian, Miss. 


W. N. Darsy has become superin- 
tendent of Kinston (N. C.) Textile 
Mills. Formerly he was superintend- 
ent of the Alpine Cotton Mills, Mor- 
ganton, N. C. 


WILLIAM U. McGuire, formerly over- 
seer of dyeing at the Putnam (Conn.) 
Woolen Company, has been made su- 
perintendent of dyeing at the Farr 
Alpaca Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Obituary 
JAMES H. MorGANn, Jr., who for a 
number of years was secretary of the 
American Spinning Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., passed away March 10. 


J. A. MELVIN, 73, for some time con- 
nected with the Gastonia (N. C.) 
Comber Needling Company, passed 
away in Gastonia, N. C., April 19. 


E. T. Hilliard, 51, Salisbury, N. C., 
in the carding department of Salis- 
bury Cotton Mills, passed away April 
23. 

THOMAS J. GOGGANS, 69, superintend- 
ent of the Riverside (Ala.) Mill of the 
West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing 
Company, passed away April 22. He 
is survived by his wife and 7 chil- 
dren. ! 


WILLIAM B. ILErR, 74, formerly su- 
perintendent of a number of cotton 
mills, and for 28 years representative 
of Wm. M. Bird Company, passed 
away in Asheville, N. C., May 3. 


G. E. STEVENSON, vice-president of 
the Cannon Manufacturing Company 
and head of the Salisbury (N. C.) 
plants, passed away at his home May 
11. 


GEORGE A. RHOADS, senior partner of 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 35 North Sixth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., passed away on 
May 8. He had been a member of the 
firm since 1888 
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: | ys are the greatest assets today to 
4 a rm . 2 
| wg the Textile Manufacturing trade, re- 
4 gardless of whether it is Weaving, Spinning 
Be, “4 or other Machinery required in any Plant. 
Ee : ‘A The Flat Steel Loom Harness had its first development 
: A forty years ago and with unceasing efforts, it grew to a 
7 great industry of its own, resulting in general recognition 


by the Cotton, Silk, Rayon, Wool and Worsted trade as a 





















[© | commodity practically indispensable in weaving some of the 
| fibres. 
[ Millions of Dollars have been saved by these industries from the 
t % | tremendous lasting qualities of the Flat Steel Heddle, with the 
Pig result that our American Loom Manufacturers are recognizing 
the intrinsic value of its merits by using this product on their 
| ? looms for Exhibitions. 
E : j 
, ry? . . S24 . ‘ . : . 
| If you have been at the Textile Exposition in Greenville, S. C., 
| April 5th to 10th, 1937, you may have noticed that every loom ex- 
| [= | hibited was equipped with Fiat Steel Heddles regardless of the 
; fabric produced, which we gratefully consider a wonderful co- 
s } e * . ; . . 
. re operation and also a recommendation, speaking for itself. 
be ] % “STEHEDCO™ HEDDLES - REEOS + FRAMES AAD HARNESS ~ J{ACCESSORIES, 
BE \ 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
) 5 \ BRANCH OFFICES PLANTS 
: \ Greenville, S. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
f ; Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 
a N Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
is - ~ Providence, R. |. Montreal, Que. Canada 
e ox Dallas, Texas 
3 | FOREIGN OFFICES 
: Huddersfield, England Sao Paulo, Brazi! 
Mexico, D. F. Mexico Quito, Ecuador, S. A. 
Shanghai, China Rio De Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 
Calcutta, India Sydney, Australia 
| ~~ Goteborg, Sweden 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





GeorGE A. SLOAN, former president 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Incor- 
porated, has become associated with 
the partners of William Iselin & Com- 
pany, in an advisory capacity in con- 
nection with the textile interests of the 
partnership. His new offices are lo- 
eated at 60 Broadway, New York City. 
The Iselin organization is actively as- 
sociated in the management of Iselin- 
Jefferson Company, textile commission 
merchants, and also has_ substantial 
mill interests. It also has an affilia- 
tion with William Iselin & Company, 
Ine., factors, a subsidiary of Commer- 
cial Investment Trust. 

Mr. Sloan recently was elected as a 
member of the board of directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
and of the Bankers Trust Company. 
His active association, through William 
Iselin & Company, with the textile in- 
dustry, will be welcomed by his many 
former associates in this field. 


L. N. Hace has been made assistant 
production manager of the manufactur- 
ing division of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Spray, N. 
C., according to recent announcement 
by LuTHER H. Hopees, production man- 
ager, to whom Mr. Hale will act as 
assistant. Mr. Hale has been connect- 
ed with the Marshall Field organiza- 
tion since 1933, more recently being di- 
rector of quality control, and previous- 
ly superintendent of the Spray Woolen 
Mill. 

Jor H. Linpsay, who has been super- 
intendent of the finishing plant and 
bleachery at Spray, and who formerly 
was superintendent of several of the 
individual plants in the organization, 


Hudson Wins Georgia Association Medal 






Robert Allen Hudson, of Ma- 
gon, Ga., was the recipient this 
year of the medal of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia, awarded annually by 
the association to the outstand- 
ing student in textiles at The A. 
French Textile School, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. 
In the photograph, Norman E. 
Elsas, vice-president of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and 
former president of the associa- 
tion, is shown presenting the 
medal to Mr. Hudson during the 
honor day exercises at Georgia 
Tech on May 14. 


S laddl Riad Dreaatnc ws ancmntanniitnedtne aamtend 





has been made general superintendent 
of the company’s plants in Leaksville, 
Spray and Draper, N.C. J. B. FRANK, 
manager of the rug mill of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, has been trans- 
ferred to Spray as head of the quality 
control department succeeding Mr. 
Hale. G. C. TRUSLOW is now superin- 
tendent of the Draper-American Sheet- 
ing Mills at Draper, N. C., with which 
the former Nantucket Sheeting Mill of 
Spray is being consolidated. Jor Rags- 
DALE, yarn purchasing agent for the 
company’s southern mills, will in ad- 
dition handle the purchasing of yarns 
for the company’s mills in Pawtucket, 
R. L., and Zion City, Ml. 


LD. D. Towers, for the past 9 years 
superintendent of the Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga., has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company. J. R. Hart, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent, has been elevated 
to superintendent. 


THOMAS F., GLENNON, agent of the 
Quissett Mill, New Bedford, Mass., has 
been elected president to fil the vacan- 
cy created by the death of Wiitt1am M. 
BUTLER. 


EARL SPENCER has been appointed 
Secretary-treasurer of the Valdese (N. 
C.) Manufacturing Company, succeed- 
ing the late FRANcIS GARROU. 


JULES JEANDROS, formerly president 
of the Jeandros Dye & Print Works, 
New Bedford, Mass., has joined the 
staff of the Kapo Dyeing & Print 
Works, Inc., Paterson, N. J., where he 
is head of the printing department. 
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HUDSON ELSAS 


W. S. CouLtTer has been elected sec 
retary of the Burlington (N. C.) Mills. 


JOHN McD. Moorsg, for 25 years su- 
perintendent of the Laurens (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, has become an executive 
of the reorganized Dacotah Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., 


LAFAYETTE LANIER, III, has been 
made superintendent of the Riverside 
Mill, a division of the West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company; he 
succeeds the late THomas J. GoGGANs. 


ABTHUR L. EMERY, agent of Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
elected vice-president and _ general 
manager of this plant. 


G. H. LANIER, president of the West 
Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, 
has resigned as president of the An- 
chor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


ERNEST Fivaz, Jr., formerly with 
William L. Barrell Company, has be- 
come associated with Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., selling agents for a num- 
ber of mills. WitL1AM B. WATKINS has 
been placed in charge of the company’s 
Baltimore office; he was at one time 
with Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


T. H. BurkKHARpDT, formerly in 
charge of manufacturing at the Bur- 
lington (N. C.) Mills Company, and 
prior to that with the Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, Inec.; North American Rayon 
Company; American Bemberg Com- 
pany; and H. R. Hallison & Company, 
has been made vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing at fhe Cleveland (N. 
C.) Cloth Mills. 


T. B. Hunt has become superintend- 
ent of the Clover (S. C.) Spinning 
Mill. 


A. B. BAKER, who for some time has 
been superintendent of the Georgia 
Duck & Cordage Company, Scottdale, 
Ga., has been made South Carolina 
representative for E. F. Houghton & 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lewis M. PEELER, formerly overseer 
of spinning, Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
Bennettsville, S. C., has become super- 
intendent of the Jennings Cotton Mill, 
Lumberton, N. C., succeeding L. 
RHEINHARDT, resigned. 


(Additional personals and obituary 
items on page 116.) 
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@ Barber-Colman Company was the first 


to recognize (nearly thirty years ago) the 





possibility of improvements in spooling 
and warping departments, but it was not 
until after ten years of intensive experi- 
mental development that new machines 
were offered for sale. Automatic Spoolers 
and High Speed Warpers installed in 1917 


are still in operation on a two-shilft basis. 


en Geetsictola-acqelelevem om atelotterem ejacle)(— eel: 
Joy’ Mrexe) seh or=1() ela sole phel=\-) acme bole Mh del-meul—selolhy 
cooperation of leading cotton manufactur- 
ers since the first installation have resulted 
in increased machine capacity, greater 
flexibility, lower Jnaintenance costs and 
the numerous mechanical refinements 


which this system now offers. 
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).. BUSINESS 
, PLEASURE.,,, 


Keeping pace with 











the Textile Industry is more 
than just a business policy 


with SONOCO—1t ts a matter 
that through the years has be- 


LE eee ee 


come an enjoyable heritage— 
the genuine pleasure derived 
from rendering real service. 

SONOCO Standards 


are the Standards of the world 





in textile paper carriers. 








BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. S.C. CONN. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
| 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"“Old-Timer™ finds the sunshine of living. 










When You Are Out of a Job 


in the heck does OLD-TIMER want to bring up 
such a subject for, anyway? 

Yes, brother overseers and superintendents, it is a 
terrible thought, and a great many of us do not think 
about it as much as we should. Not that we should 
try to bring about fear in our minds, that is, the kind 
of fear that makes a “yes man” out of a fellow; then 
you are headed for a fall sure enough, but, on the 
other hand, some overseers and superintendents whom 
I have known were so arrogant, were so sure of them- 
selves, as to feel that the firm could not get along 
without them—yes, and some of them are out of a 
job, too; in fact, I know one man who was considered 
one of the best manufacturers of his day, a man who 
knew how to handle help better than the average. Well, 
as he was advanced along to higher positions and giv- 
en more and more responsibility, he became more and 
more arrogant, in fact, so much so that he would raise 
cain if the president of the mill took a trip through 
the plant without taking him with him. My personal 
opinion is, that the mill president just laughed up his 
sleeve and tolerated the fellow because he was run- 
ning his plant in tip-top shape. But, he was finally 
worked out and never did get a good position again. 

Yes, I feel quite confident it will pay the average 
man to reflect a little sometimes and think over the 
title of this article—““When You Are Out of a Job.” 

However, as they say, there are always two sides 
to every question and every argument, but, darned if 
it doesn’t look like there is only one side to politics 
right now. At any rate, the other side of “When you 
are out of a job” is that few, yes, very few, of us real- 
ize how many jobs are going begging for want of 
good men to fill them. 

While in New York recently I was much impressed 
with the fact that there were so many good jobs ad- 
vertised. You would think there would be a good man 
waiting for every good job, but such is not the case. 
Think of it, fellows, in a big city where there is starv- 
ation amid plenty, thousands out of a job, and still, in 
one newspaper over two pages of advertisements of 


(57 that is a terrible thought, isn’t it? What 


good jobs vacant—jobs going begging and beggars 
hunting jobs. Such statements sound contradictory, 
but just put it in your pipe and smoke it—jobs can be 
had for the asking, not only in the big cities, but in 
cotton mills, providing the asker has what it takes to 
run that job. 

I do not believe there are five overseers and super- 
intendents out of a hundred who fully realize what 
opportunities there are here in the mills today for 
men who “have what it takes” to run a job paying 
several thousand dollars salary more than they are 
now making. 

Only this week, in fact, last Wednesday morning, 
I was in a mill president’s office, a man I have known 
since his college days, and in the general conversation 
about labor conditions and mill conditions, present and 
future, I remarked to this man that I hoped he would 
not make the mistake of working too hard, like a cer- 
tain man whom we both knew had done. I said, “For 
goodness sake hire you some good men to run your 
mills so you will have some time for recreation.” He 
replied, “All right, I’ll hire them if you will just tell 
me where I can find them.” 

Now men, OLD-TIMER is not just putting some 
words down here to give you something to read. The 
foregoing quotation is not fiction; it is a statement 
of an actual conversation which took place this week, 
just day before yesterday—today is Friday. 

Jobs can be had. There are many mill presidents 
just like the one I talked to this week who would be 
very glad to find men who are capable of being de- 
veloped into executives. There are thousands of jobs 
demanding special abilities, not necessarily extraor- 
dinary gifts—geniuses—but men who are keeping 
themselves ahead of the times, men who are stand- 
ing above the average, men who are studying harder 
today than they did when they were in school or col- 
lege, men who realize that the world does not owe 
them a living and that no mill president owes them 
an interview, men whose work speaks for itself. 


(Continued on page 142) 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
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This is the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers —_ C. E. F. Twister Travelers spe 
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| NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CQO. 
| PROVIDENCE,R.!|. - | CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
Southern Office: — 131 West First St., —- Charlotte, N. C. oe cn Taylor, Southern Agent 








| | | Southern Representative-: L. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 















| THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDUCT 


For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on people, products 
and pro/jits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
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D. P. STIMSON I. L. BROWN F. S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
8. O. STIMSON 886 Drewry St., N.E. 703 Embree = 906 West Lovell St., 





Winston-Salem, N. OC. Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 











For fine yarns you need Gastonia Brushes—made in ~ 
the fine yarn center of the World—by men who know Improve Your Quah ty 


, the requirements of fine yarn mills. 





You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even diameter flutes. 











Bae Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
oe | pe emg 4 ag Be original diameter with our patented method: 
<g Ga gree rae, it, U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 
eee ig, Wes VS eee all fluted rolls. All work guaranteed. 


params ae GASTONIA ROLLER, 


Write us for new catalog and price list. FLYER SPINDLE . 
| GASTONIA BRUSH co. Bn N. Cc. CO 


| C. E. Honeycutt, President. : : 
GASTONIA, 4 NORTH CAROLINA Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 
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Shuttle Spring Consumption 


Also gives comparative figures of shuttle consump- 
tion on old and high-speed looms 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Referring to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6625” who said: ‘“‘We would like to know how many 
shuttle springs the different mills use per year per 
loom’’, and states that his mill has had to buy ap- 
proximately an average of a spring per loom a year, 
during the past year, having used 1,282 shuttles on 
1413 looms which gave 4,695 loom hours per shuttle; 
also that their looms run 165 picks per minute and 
they are making 68x72 and 64x60 cloth, it is the 
writer’s opinion that ‘“‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6625” is do- 
ing better than the average mill when he gets 4,695 
loom hours per shuttle. This is equivalent to ap- 
proximately 134% months’ run at 80 hours per week 
for each shuttle. I have before me figures showing 
approximately the same results on looms which run 
at 155 picks per minute. This is a good record. 

As to the consumption of shuttle springs, I think 
this contributor should do somewhat better than one 
spring per loom per year. He should get approxi- 
mately 18 months’ life from a spring where the loom 
is operated 80 hours per week. 

Some mills buy their shuttles equipped with 
springs and do not count on a spring lasting longer 
than the shuttle. In this case the good springs are 
taken out of shuttles that are ruined in smashes, and 
other mishaps, and used as spares for those springs 
which fail to last as long as a shuttle. This method 
saves the trouble of putting springs in new shuttles 
and insures a good spring with each new shuttle put 
in a loom. On the other hand, it is a little more cost- 
ly, since the normal life of a spring is somewhat 
longer than the normal life of a shuttle. 

Many items have a bearing on the length of time 
a shuttle will last. The speed of the loom is one of 
the most important items. The writer has been 
watching the records on shuttle consumption of a 
group of looms on 155 p.p.m. as compared with the 
shuttle~ consumption on a group of the new, high- 
speed type of looms operating at 190 p.p.m. Many 
readers will be surprised to know that the shuttle 
consumption on the high-speed looms is more than 
three times as high as on the slower, old type looms. 
Most of us would, I think, guess that the 190 pick 
loom would use about 1% times as many shuttles 
per loom, but, as stated, the high-speed loom is using 
more than three times as many shuttles. 

The item that causes most noticeable wear on the 
shuttles is allowing the loom to get out of line so 
that the shuttle rubs the reed and gets worn wavy, 





E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and al 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


® ® 


or, “corduroy” fashion. This quickly wears away 
the side wall of the shuttle and causes it to become 
so weak that it will split. 

Another item that results in excess wear is al- 
lowing the shuttle to strike the box at an angle and 
gradually ruining it by wearing away one side. This 
trouble is also caused by the loom being out of line. 

There are two or three power-saving devices on 
the market which also should be useful in extend- 
ing the normal life of the shuttle. These are the 
devices which release the pressure or “squeeze” of 
the box on the sides of the shuttle just before it is 
driven across the loom. The writer has only a lim- 
ited experience in observing these, but is of the opin- 
ion that they hold definite possibilities for making 
Savings in power consumption, as well as in shuttle 
consumption. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6642 





on 


Looms to the Fixer’s Section 


| pears we received a letter from a mill man 
commenting on the article “Setting Pick Levers 
Properly” which appeared on page 115 of the Novem- 
ber issue of COTTON. His letter indicated that having 
the parallel spring too tight would cause excessive 
wear on the cams operating the pick levers. In his 
letter he asked the author of the article to offer an 
opinion as to the number of looms a fixer should have 
on a section of 60-inch modified D looms, running 5 
harness sateen and with the fixer doing all the work 
of setting the looms properly, and tying-on the warps. 

We passed this letter along to the author of “Set- 
ting Pick Levers Properly” who answered in turn as 
follows: 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I want to thank the reader who criticized my ar- 
ticle on “Setting Pick Levers Properly”. If ever I 
have occasion to write on that subject again, I will 
keep in mind his criticism and go more into detail. 

I want to say that in all fairness I can’t, with a 
cut and dried number, say how many looms a fixer 
should have on a section of 60-inch modified D looms 
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the less costly starch liquefied with 
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running 5 harness sateen, and doing all the work of 
setting his looms up properly. The number of looms 
a fixer may have on a section depends upon too many 
different factors, as you probably already know, and 
can’t be pinned down to anyone certain thing. 

I should like to give one or two instances that 1] 
recall in this connection. I was running a section in 
the mill, and one day a weaver came to work on part 
of my job. She nearly worked herself to death the 
first day. She would have so many looms stopped off 
that very often I would help her start them up. In 
talking with her she said she had just left what she 
thought was a hard job in a mill, which was exactly 
86 miles away, and they only had 28 looms on 80x80 
goods; in our mill the weavers had from 48 to 72 looms 
on 80x80. 

At one time in this same mill when the weavers 
load was from 44 to 56 looms, changes were made in 
the spinning room, slashers were automatically con- 
trolled, and the staple length of cotton being run was 
changed; then the weaver’s set was increased to 72 
looms—as a whole. Some of the best weavers were 
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given as high as 80 looms. That’s what I mean when 
I say that the number of looms a fixer may have de- 
pends on too many things to be able to set a number 
that may be on a section. I will say this, that a 
loom fixer will save time in the long run by fixing the 
loom right the first time instead of patching it and 
later having to go back to the loom. A section that 
is in bad shape may require time to build up, but by 
filing and fitting the parts, if that is necessary, he 
can run as many looms as he has now or more, and 
then have more time to loaf, because his looms won’t 
get out of fix as often, and the parts won’t have to be 
replaced as often. 

I have never been connected with a mill that had 
60-inch modified D looms. So the extent of my knowl- 
edge consists of what the other man has told me. From 
all I can find out the number of looms of this type a 
fixer can carry ranges from 36 to 60 and such a wide 
difference here can only be attributed to the condi- 
tion of the mill, type of machinery, and the grade of 
stock being run, etc. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 663 
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Preventing Oily and Dirty Cloth 


This is a discussion of a subject that may mean the 
difference in which side of the profit and loss state- 
ment the figures go. Let's hear from others on 
this 

EDITOR COTTON: 

We have had a lot of trouble at our plant with 
oil and dirt on the cloth and in hope of provoking 
further discussions on this subject, I am offering the 
following on methods of eliminating these bad 
places. 

Usually the amount of dirt and oil in a piece of 
cloth is inversely proportional to the amount of su- 
pervision the room executive gives to the matter. 
Most oil and dirt get into the cloth through careless- 
ness and thoughtlessness and a little time given to 
the subject by the overseer and second hand will 
eliminate most of it. 

Oily selvages are caused by the cloth roll rub- 
bing against the cloth stand. The weavers should 
be cautioned to watch for this and flag the fixer 
when it happens. Cloth running out at the ends may 
be caused by a crooked cloth rod, difference in spring 
tension on one end of the cloth roll, more tension on 
one side of the cloth than on the other, and one end 
of the cloth roll higher than the other end. If the 
cloth is almost as wide as the distance between cloth 
stands, a pasteboard or wood guard between the 
cloth roll and the cloth stands will help prevent oil 
reaching the fabric. 

When the cloth absorbs the oil off the floor, the 
weaver can use a pad of card board or leather to 
stand the roll on when taking the cloth off. 

When oily threads come up in the selvage the 
dresser is blamed but often this originates in the 
weave shed. If the fixer or warp man takes an emp- 
ty beam out of the loom and gets oil on the beam 
head, this will smudge and cause an oily selvage un- 


less the slasher tender wipes it off. A remedy for 
this is to have all the beam heads painted white so 
that grease and oil will show readily. A good way 
to cut down on oily selvages is to have all cuts of 
cloth damaged by oily selvages laid aside for inspec- 
tion and the cause traced. When cause is found 
then a remedy may be effected. 

Repeat spots cause more than a little trouble and 
probably ruin more yards of cloth than any other 
one thing. They are caused by oily waste on the tin 
roll, temple, or hanger oil falling on the warp. When 
a new warp is tied on, the second hand, when check- 
ing the pattern, design, etc., should pull off a couple 
of yards of cloth to look for repeat spots. Instruc- 
tions to the warp man to look over the tin roli be- 
fore tying-in the warp will help, too. Hanger oil is 
lighter in color than other oil and may often be elim- 
inated in finishing; however, this is not always the 
case and proper supervision of the oiler will correct 
hanger oil from dropping on the warp. If this con- 
dition prevails then some sort of shield should be 
erected over the warp to protect it. 

Bad places caused by dirty hands are more prev- 
alent in the summer when the weaver’s hands per- 
spire freely. One idea to solve this problem is to 
hang a bag of starch on the loom arch for the weaver 
to use on her hands. It is also well to have a piece 
cof cloth handy for the weaver to wipe her hands on 
after she had been working with the let-back motion. 
Elimination of this cause for bad places may be 
helped by making it easy for the weaver to keep her 
hands clean. 

Oily spots are often caused by careless oilers 
and cleaners. This is a matter for the overseer to 
settle with them. They should be made to realize 
how much money is thrown away each year on ac- 
count of oily cloth. Careless oilers should be taught 
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AGS Like The Fabric In An Automobile Tire 


HE use of inferior roller cloth on 

spinning rolls will doubtless re- 

duce first costs in roller covering, 

but the gradual packing down where 

the yarn runs causes lumpy yarn and 

ragged nervous systems—and eventu- 
ally roller costs go sky high. 





The advantages of the highest qual- 
ity leather cots are nullified when cheap 
roller cloth is used. It pays, and pays 
big, not only in better yarn, lower roller 
covering costs and time saved, but in 
less nerve wracking worry, to use the 
best roller cloth that money can buy. 

Why not try NOONE’S Roller Cloths 


and be assured of proper resiliency and 
that sturdy durability that enables 





you to produce good, round, uniform, 
smooth-running varn at the most rea- 
sonable cost? 


Since 1831, NOONE’S have been the 
Standard in Roller Cloths and regard- 
less of the particular class of work, 
there’s a NOONE Roller Cloth to best 
meet the requirement. 


Let your roll coverers put more 
‘‘mileage’’ into your spinning rolls— 
demand NOONE’S Standard Roller 
Cloths. 


William R. Noone & Company 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
105 Washington Street 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 
Boston, Massachusetts 


June, 1937 




















Sole Agents For: The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company, Peterborough, New Hampshire 
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that a drop of oil in the oil-hole is worth more than 
a quart of oil on the floor or in the warp. If the 
looms have to be cleaned with the warp in them, 
they should be stopped and blown down. They can 
then be inspected before they are started up. It is 
better, however, not to do any loom cleaning until 
the warp is to be changed. 


Loom Fixers' Trademarks 


Another cause of oily cloth is “loom fixers’ trade- 
marks” which are oily places made by the fixer when 
he just can’t bear the sight of clean cloth and messes 
it up with his tools and hands. This cloth should be 
laid out and shown to the fixers. Some weavers are 
actually afraid to call a fixer to a loom for a minor 
adjustment because they know he will make a dirty 
spot and that they (weavers) will be blamed for it. 

When the overseer makes a trip around the room 
on Monday morning, he should look at the fixers’ 
overalls and if they are not clean he should send 
them out or tell them to bring clean ones the next 
day. The overseer should never fail to go to the 
bottom of oily cloth—somebody caused it and he 
should determine who it was. 

If the trouble originated in the dressing or spin- 
ning room, the overseer of weaving should get the 
overseer responsible for the oil to look at it. Then 
if he can’t get co-operation he should take the mat- 
ter before the supreme court—the superintendent. 

When the operatives have oil troubles they 
should be taught to come to the overseer before more 
harm is done, and that it is just as easy to make 
clean cloth as it is dirty cloth. 


Cloth Damaged in Transit 


Much cloth is damaged in transportation and the 
cloth trucks should be lined with paper; also the 
rolls should not be piled so high that they will fall 
off the truck in transit. It is a good idea to have 
the rule that no one is to use a cloth truck for any- 
thing but the hauling of cloth and no one is to use 
a filling box for anything but hauling filling. 

Ink used in stamping cloth is a great little cloth 
spoiler too. It should not be too heavy. In fact, it 
is best not to stamp the cloth but to use a sewed-on 
cloth ticket or a blue crayon. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6481 


—— ~ Oo 


What Causes Sooty Yarn 
and How Can We Prevent It? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We have been having trouble in our spinning room 
with sooty yarn. It seems that when the mill becomes 
the least bit cool with excess humidity we have an 
accumulation of soot that we think is caused by the 
condensation of moisture settling on the yarn. We 
keep our windows tightly closed, and we see no rea- 
son for this to happen unless it is humidity trouble. 

We shall greatly appreciate the experience of other 
men on this subject and shall welcome any advice 
through the columns of COTTON. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6657 
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Textile Mill Plant for Developing 
Mechanical and Electrical Power with 
3-Phase Generator 


By an English Correspondent 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Before electric drive was adopted, the shafting 
had to be installed parallel to the crankshaft of the 
prime movers. Only with the adoption of electric 
drive could any other arrangement be used; the 
electric power plant could be installed at any suit- 
able place, quite independently of the motors used 
in the works. Even now, however, particularly in 
existing power plants, cases occur where the shaft- 
ing has to be retained and electric drive is only 
adopted for distant parts of the works and for ex- 
tensions. Since, however, with larger prime movers, 
efficiency is increased and the cost per unit of en- 
ergy is reduced; it is advantageous in such cases to 
consider generating mechanical as well as electrical 
energy by means of the same prime mover. 


Most Economical Solution 


In order to do this, the installation of a 3-phase 
generator with outer pole wheel is the most econom- 
ical solution to adopt, since no special belt or rope 
pulleys are then required. The principal feature of 
these generators is that the pole wheel, with its 
poles directed inwards, revolves round the stator of 
the generator. The pole wheel is machined on the 
outside and can therefore be finished as desired for 
taking belting (of leather, steel, etc.) or ropes. 

In a textile mill in Germany the power hitherto 
required, 1400 B.H.P., had risen to 2000 B.H.P. be- 
cause of extensions made to the works, so that the 
existing prime mover, a compound steam engine, 
was no longer sufficiently powerful. The extension 
nad to be made with the least possible expenditure, 
but at the same time, so as to give as economical a 
plant as possible; the plant had also to be located 
in an existing room which was none too large. The 
extension has been carried out by installing a single- 
cylinder primary steam engine with a “universal” 
three-phase generator; this plant, when running at 
187 r.p.m., gives 600 to 700 B.H.P. to the existing 
shafting and generates 300 kw electrically. 

The exhaust steam from the new engine is led 
to the older engine for developing further mechan- 
ical energy, and then passes to a surface condenser. 
ror transmitting mechanical energy from the new 
engine, a steel belt 10 inches wide running at a 
speed of about 6000 feet per minute has been adopt- 
ed. The valve gear is fitted outside, thus keeping 
the distance between the bearings of the generator 
very small, which diminishes the risk of the shaft 
bending. 

Locating the new set in the small space avail- 
able, and at the same time ensuring good accessl- 
bility to all parts, was only rendered possible by 
adopting the universal 3-phase generator. 
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merchandise may be 
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our constructive factor- 
ing service, thus paving 
the way for the sound 
expansion of your busi- 
ness. We invite inquir- 
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‘‘You can keep your 
Mill Floors Clean 
and SAVE MONEY!”’ 














































Here’s How! 


Serub ELECTRICALLY 
instead of trying to mop 
by hand. Do it with a 
FINNELL SCRUBBER. 
Only FINNELL makes 
a machine of a size and 
capacity for economical 
mill service. 











Serub a room at a time. 
Get all the floor clean 
the FINNELL way. 
Avoid slipperiness as 
well as soilage. 





You ean do more work, 
with a smaller cleaning 
crew, release more man 
power for mill opera- 
tions — by using the 
FINNELL. 


PROOF? Gladly. We'll 
bring a FINNELL right 
to your mill and let it 
speak for itself. For 
information or demon- 
Stration, address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 1306 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
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ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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How Do You Prevent Yarn 
Slipping On the Beam? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We are having trouble with the yarn slipping on 
the loom beams and wearing out the selvage against 
the beam heads. The construction giving us trouble 
is a 68x72 fabric, 54 inches wide, being woven on a 
56-inch Model E loom. 

If anyone can tell me the cause of this and how to 
remedy it, I shall greatly appreciate his advice. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6662 


seedless 
Cleaning in Spinning and Setting Snick 
Plates on B-C Spoolers 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I should like to submit, in answer to the question 
asked by “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6617” concerning cleaning 
in the spinning room and setting snick plates on Bar- 
ber-Colman spoolers, our method of doing these things. 

We have the overhead bunchless cleaning system, 
and, in addition to that, we do all of our overhead 
cleaning, including blowing off motors, humidifiers, 
bunchless cleaners, trolleys, pipes and ceiling while 
the frames are running. We also use fans, rail brooms 
and clean the back guides through the running ends. 

The proper method of setting snick plates, as we 
see it, is to set them as close as possible without chaf- 
ing the yarn, using the following method: 

Make trial settings on a snick plate assembly at 
the end of the spooler where it can be observed ex- 
actly what is happening; select a snick plate assembly 
for testing in which the running thread traverses 
midway between the two rows of snick plate teeth; 
close the snick plates by turning the stop screw until 
the yarn is chafed by the plate teeth and the fibers 
begin to collect at the teeth and form a lump of lint 
known as a “manufactured gout”. Next, gradually 
increase the opening between plates until the yarn 
just clears the teeth with no lint collecting at the 
teeth. At least six bobbins with this setting should be 
made to be sure that it is correct. 

To measure the opening between plates on this 
snick plate assembly it is well to try laying short pieces 
(about %-inch in length) of different diameters of 
drill rod in the “V” formed by the teeth of snick plates 
until a size rod is found that will just fall through. 
Set all of the other snick plates with this diameter of 
rod. 

When all snick plate assemblies have been set with 
the same size rod each is observed carefully to see 
that the yarn is not being chafed. The center of the 
“V” opening between snick plates will not always be 
in perfect alignment with the upper thread guide and 
the grid bars so that the running thread may be closer 
to one snick plate than the other and be chafed by one 
plate, although the opening between plates be correct. 
In such a case an adjustment should be made of the 
snick plate stop screw to give proper clearance be- 
tween the thread and the snick plate closest to it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6631 
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Overhead Cleaner Helps Prevent 
Gouts in Spinning 


EDITOR COTTON: 


‘““CONTRIBUTOR No. 6617” asks, on page 153 of the 
February issue of COTTON a question concerning the 
method of cleaning in the spinning room to prevent 
gouts in the yarn; also, the method of setting snick 
plates on the Barber-Colman spooler to remove the 
remaining gouts in the yarn, stating ‘Our spooler is 
equipped with the German-type or the fine-tooth snick 
plate.” This contributor tells us that he has long- 
draft spinning, making 20s, 24s and 27s yarn and that 
recent tests in the weave room show that about 60 per 
cent of all of his loom stops are due to gouts. 

In answer to this contributor’s questions I will say 
first, that he needs a good system of over-head clean- 
ing to go with his long draft. I have always felt that 
an over-head cleaning system was necessary when in- 
Stalling long-draft, because, with long-draft spinning 
there is more shedding than with the regular draft, 
and the cleaning system will keep this lint from ac- 
cumulating and causing gouts in the yarn. He is 
more than likely making his yarns from single inter- 
mediate rovings, which, as is generally known, will 
cause more shedding than will finer speeder rovings. 

Therefore, with all the shedding or loose lint caused 
from the two reasons given, he is bound to have a lut 
of gouts unless he has some way of keeping this lint 
from accumulating. It is almost humanly impossible 
for a spinner to keep her sides clean enough in order 
to prevent this continuous accumulation of lint from 
getting into the yarn. 

The spinning room is not the only place where 
gouts can be made; a lot of them can be made at the 
spoolers and warpers if these machines are not blown 
off very clean, and care must be exercised in doing 
this. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6626 
> . 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I notice that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6617” is requesting 
information concerning cleaning in the spinning room 
to prevent gouts in the yarn, and I should like to pass 
along to him some rules on this operation given by one 
of our spinning room foreman: 


Cleaning Schedule 


Clean the top rollers every day; clean steel rollers 
once a week; the top clearers twice a day (every four 
hours) ; and the back sides twice a day. In cleaning 
the back sides, the operative does not take the cloth 
out except at the end of the side. 

Concerning the question regarding the setting up 
of snick plates on the Barber-Colman spooler to re- 
move gouts, one of our Barber-Colman men thinks 
that for the German type snick plates .012 is the best 
setting on 20s, 24s, and 27s. He also suggests that 
the snick plates be closed until the yarn is chafed and 
lint buttons appear; then gradually open the guides 
until the lint buttons disappear. The spoolers should 
be thoroughly cleaned every three hours. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6627 
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wth JOHNSON 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
BEARINGS 


Greater Motor performance—longer 
bearing life is yours when you install 
Johnson Bearings. They are cast in a bronze 
alloy especially developed to withstand 
the toughest operating conditions. The 
medium-high lead content provides smooth 
operation and prevents galling. 

Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are cor- 
rect in design and tolerance. They slip 
right into your bell housing or fit right 
onto your shaft with little or no additional 
work. 

The Johnson line is the most complete 
on the market. Over 200 individual bear- 
ings for practically any size motor. Write 
today for our latest catalogue. It will give 
you complete data on size, design and 
price. There is no obligation. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


530 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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PATENT NO. 2037189 


Eliminate Them 
WITH F-M-C LET-OFFS! 


An even, uniform let-off on your looms is necessary 
for weaving uniform cloth. Here is how to get this 
even let-off. Use F-M-C (asbestos friction) loom let- 
offs. Then, you eliminate costly and “seconds” pro- 
ducing chain, leather and rope methods. You are not 
troubled with atmospheric changes or climatic con- 





ditions. You do away 

with “messy” oil and 
F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tap graphite. You do _ not 
for loom brakes, ribbon and have beam head scoring 
sliver lappers, extractors, warp- rere : r 
ers and under pickcr-head blocks. and poor start ups. You 
Last longer than cork, leather or mcrease your production 
other types of brake. Not affect- by reducing loom stop- 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. page. Let this perfect 
eipendineealinmencn let-off, without obliga- 
F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension tions. show vou how it 
S asher Cord is another product rire ’ * si ES. ; 
that will save you money. Made will give you more uni- 
in %”, 5/16" and %’” diame- form weaving, improve 
core, WES Sr SemagEs your quality and cost you 











less per yard of cloth. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES and PRICES TODAY! 


FIBER Merc. Co. 


NewTon. N.C. | 








June, 1937 


- ..IN YOUR WEAVING! 
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Preventing Travelers Unthreading 


After Doffing 


Some noteworthy points on this trouble which ev- 
ery spinner has at one time or another . .. . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Almost every spinner has, at one time or another, 
run into the problem of travelers unthreading, as 
brought up by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6643” on page 117 
of the May issue of COTTON. This man listed his con- 
ditions in detail. He makes 21%s warp with a 4.25 
twist multiple, using a 2-circle traveler on his warp, 
and a 1-circle traveler on his 24s filling. 

With regard to the travelers coming unthreaded 
during or after doffing, I would think that a smaller 
circle traveler, and also the use of a square point 
traveler instead of round point, would help. If he 
would try a 1-circle on his warp where he says he is 
having this trouble with a 2-circle, he might find some 
improvement. On his filling, I would suggest a %- 
circle instead of the 1-circle now in use. 

Another idea would be to keep a close tab on his 
doffers and see if some of them are not having bet- 
ter luck than others. He should find out if the ones 
who are faring better than their fellow workers don’t 
stop their frames just a little before the frame gets 
to the bottom of the bobbin, slacking the ends a little, 
and then pulling the frame on down and doffing it. 

The condition of his rings could be one contributing 
factor to the trouble which this man reported, and 
another thing is that he might have a brass bushing 
in the bobbin, and that his doffers may not be famil- 
iar with handling them. 

Personally I do not think that square point trav- 
elers will wear rings more than round point travel- 
ers; this, however, is merely an opinion as I have 
never made a comparative test between the two. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6656 
~~ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6643” with regard 
to his trouble with travelers unthreading, I would sug- 
gest that he try reducing the distance from the guide 
wire to the top of the bobbin from 2 inches to 1% 
inches on his 2114s warp, and changing to a square 
point traveler with a smaller circle. I feel that he 
would get much better results with these changes, es- 
pecially with regard to the traveler. 

As to his filling unthreading, it is a very bad idea 
not to wind the rack all the way before starting up, 
for this not only causes the loss of time, but involves 
the human element in having to stop the frame after 
about 10 rounds and in finishing winding the rack. 
The quill should so fit the spindle that the ring rail 
can go down low enough to come under the quill and 
thereby give room to shake the rail on starting up on 
a new doff. The writer has lately experienced this 
trouble by having some sample quills, for experi- 
mental purposes, that went down too low on the spin- 
dle, and we couldn’t shake the ring rail. We changed 
to a quill that did not fit so low and eliminated most 
of the unthreading and ends down on starting up. I 
would recommend here also a square point traveler 
with a smaller circle. 


COTTON 131 


The old and new bobbins should be separated and 
one or the other tipped with some colored enamel 
paint to enable them to be kept separate, and certain 
specific spinning frames used for each kind, for this 
would not require any more bobbins than are neces- 
sary the way this man is running them. 

Square point travelers will not wear out rings fast- 
er than round point travelers. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6643” had better have a large 
supply of square point travelers on hand if he changes 
from round point, because the square point travelers 
will run in a different place on the ring and it will 
be rather like starting up new rings. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6655 
+> — ——- 


Method of Cleaning Belts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6614” which appeared on page 145 of the April, 1937, 
issue of COTTON, I cannot suggest a better method of 
cleaning his belts than the ones he has mentioned. 
That is, by using both hair and fiber brushes and rub- 
ber from old automobile tires mounted on suitable 
brackets that keep them in contact with the belts, 
both on the outside and inside surfaces. He states 
that when properly maintained the cleaners keep the 
belts clean but that they wear the face of the belts, 
especially the rubber on the inside. 

It may be that he is keeping the devices for clean- 
ing belts too tight or he is allowing them to become 
too dirty. If that is the case they will clog up and 
cause extra friction which wears the belts. 

My advice is to keep the devices employed clean 
and then it will not be necessary to keep them at such 
a tension as to cause them to wear on the face of the 
belts. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6637 
> 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6614”, 
which appeared on page 145 of the April issue of CorT- 
TON with reference to methods of cleaning the sur- 
faces of belts to keep the lint from collecting on them, 
will say that the three methods he suggests, namely, 
the use of brooms or brushes, of old tire casings and 
of periodic cleaning, are the usual methods practiced 
by textile mills. 

There are two other methods which seem feasible, 
and undoubtedly would work well, but we have had no 
practical experience with them; one is the use of old 
double belting instead of the tire fabric as the scrap- 
ing medium on the inside of the belt. Old belting 
should preferably be mounted so that the weights of 
the holder of the leather maintains a constant pressure 
of the leather strip against the belt. The leather strip 
should be set at a diagonal to the motion of the belt 
so that there will be a tendency for the lint to be 
scraped off to one side after the manner of a road 
scraper. The best method of mounting the leather 
strip and the proper slope for it would have to be de- 
termined by experiment, which would in turn depend 
on the particular set-up with regard to angle of the 
drive and other characteristics. We do feel confident, 
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Every Apron Tested! 


Each Must Be Uniform! 


PRECISION is today’s watchword in the textile in- 
dustry. Said an eminent cotton mill man recently, “The 
successful operation of cotton mills is likewise becoming 
a business of precision.” This theme hits the nail on 
the head as far as our aprons are concerned. For each 
is precisely accurate to within 5/1000 of an inch! 

EKach apron is gauge-tested to insure uniformity at 
every point, uniformity with the other aprons in the 
same shipment—and uniformity with prior shipments. 


Our aprons are made of the finest Bark tanned or 
chrome leather that money can buy. Like other good 
friends, they wear well. A rough finish inside to grip— 
a smooth finish outside for smooth flow of the yarn. All 
aprons accurately beveled. <A sure fit insured for all 
systems. 


Lower Price Plus Better 


Quality Plus Quicker Service! 


Oddly, we can furnish you these better long draft 
aprons for even less money because our entire business 
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NLY time will tell 

the true worth of 
any product, be it a vio- 
lin or a roving can. 


For over a third of a 
century DIAMOND 
FIBRE ROVING CANS 
have enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for superiority. To- 
day they are still the in- 
dustry's choice because 
their scientific design; 
light weight; and smooth, 
hard surface that is 
sprinter and scuff-proof; 
insure long life. 


DIAMOND 
FIBRE 
ROVING 
CANS 


are made in standard sizes 
and special types and sizes 
to meet your particular re- 
quirements. 


June, 1937 








ROLLED FIBRE TOP 


CONTINENTAL- 
DIAMOND 


is devoted to the manufacture of textile aprons. It is ° 
not a sideline with us. With our production and lower ‘ Send for the Diamond FIBRE COMPANY 
overhead we can make savings and pass on these benefits Fibre Hollow Ware catalog Dept. c 
to our customers in lower prices. Why pay more? which will tell you about all : 
Our location, our facilities and set-up make it possible the products in this famous NEWARK, DEL. 


for us to give quicker service and to ship your orders 
almost immediately. Standard size aprons carried in 
stock, also any size or thickness of aprons can be made 
to specification or sample on short notice. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES! 


Samples of sufficient quantity for your own trial will 
be furnished. Let us know the machinery or system for 
which they will be applied. Write today, addressing 


line and how they can help 
solve your material handling 
problems. 


Represented in Canada by 
DIAMOND STATE FIBRE 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 
Toronto 





DIAMOND EIBRE 


Dept. C-1. 


EXTILE APRON Co. 


905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia. 


LO FFOWAWARE 


TRUCKS - BOXES ‘CANS: BASKETS : TRAYS 
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however, that the leather belt running against the 
leather strip would be less worn than the leather belt 
running against the hard tire casing. 

The other method of cleaning the inside surface of 
leather belts that we would like to see tried out fur- 
ther would be to mount a cylindrical brush so that it 
would touch the belt and be rolled by the belt, but set- 
ting it slightly askew so that there would be a motion 
of the fibers of the brush across the belt. This meth- 
od would be decidedly more expensive in that the cylin- 
drical brush would cost considerably in bearings. How- 
ever, we do believe that this method of cleaning the 
belt would work very satisfactorily in textile mills, and 
it would be without harmful wear to the belt. 

Keeping belts clean in textile plants is extremely 
important, for oftentimes a belt on spinning frames 
or looms will show a decided increase in production 
immediately following a thorough cleaning. Lint re- 
duces the grip of the belt on the pulleys and thus 
causes slip. Any sort of periodical cleaning of belts 
in textile mills is most certain to pay handsome divi- 
dends by keeping machine production up to its maxi- 
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voicemail 
“Jock” Defends His Ideas on Combing 


"N. C." stirs “Jock” after many months of hiber- 
a a a a a a ee a oe 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 109 of the June 1935 issue of COTTON, “N. 
C. (R. I.)” disagrees with me on the contents of my 
article, “Some Kinks on Combers”’,, which appeared on 
page 93 of the March 1935 issue. This is his privilege, 
but it is up to the author of any article to defend his 
statement and answer a critic—thus the following. 

My whole article, after being analyzed by “N. C. 
(R. I.)’’, is found to be long in words and very short 
on essential facts according to his version. Well, in 
reply to that, I want “N. C.”’, when he analyzes anoth- 
er article of mine, not to analyze just a few words or 
a sentence but to take the whole paragraph and every- 
thing that is written on that subject, and not to 
assume that I mean this and that. 

For instance, in his second paragraph, quoting 
him, “A bad half lap causes bad brushes and bad 
brushes cause neppy waste or bad waste; changing the 
half lap doesn’t cure the trouble so according to 
‘JOCK’, while he doesn’t exactly say so, the only thing 
to do is to replace both the half lap and the brush. 
That ought to be a sure cure if his theory is correct.” 
All right, what I said about a bad half lap causing 
bad brushes and bad brushes causing neppy waste is 
correct and it is no theory either. Also, changing the 
half lap does not cure the trouble and I can prove it. 
Say, for instance, that there is a bad half lap in a 
comber; it may have been in the condition it is in 
only a few days, but long enough to damage the brush 
by breaking the bristles—thus causing an uneven sur- 
face. Now do not forget the comber brushes are set 
deep enough to clean the half lap, which is for the tip 
of the brush fibers to touch the brass strip or matrix. 
Now say the half lap is changed and the same brush 
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is left in the comber, then how can the brush with an 
uneven surface keep the half lap clean? The half lap 
needles get clogged up at the base of the needles 
whether there is a space between the brass strips or 
not, and if there is a space, the condition is worse yet. 

If any reader will go to the back of a comber which 
has the brushes set to the half lap correctly, take the 
cover off and start the machine, he will hear a swish- 
ing noise caused by the brush cleaning the half lap 
every time the latter comes around. While the brush 
is cleaning the half lap, the fibers bend a little by com- 
ing in contact with the half lap, and as the fibers leave 
it, they straighten out and throw the waste that the 
brush has cleaned from the half lap onto the aspira- 
tor. Now if the reader will go to a comber where a 
bad half lap has been replaced with a good one and 
the surface of the brush is uneven from keeping the 
bad half lap clean, and watch that brush work under 
the same conditions as before (with the cover off the 
back), he will find that the brush, instead of throw- 
ing all the waste on the aspirator, holds some of the 
fibers or waste which looks like chop suey to me. Since 
the surface is uneven and the bristles of the brush are 
not deep enough to clean the half lap properly, it will 
not become clogged as is done when the brush is loose 
on the brush shaft. The neppiness is caused by the un- 
even surface of the brush not cleaning the half lap 
and at the same time throwing waste on the aspirator. 

In his third paragraph, “N. C.” refers to my state- 
ments about the condition of half laps and states that 
I disagree with myself. Naturally, after he finished 
with his way of analyzing he would have anyone dis- 
agreeing with himself. I still contend that I would 
use the half laps if only a few needles were broken or 
bent, but I do know that I would straighten these nee- 
dles. ‘“‘N. C.” knows that he has half laps over his 
comber section with a few pins out, broken, or bent, 
and that when he has straightened the bent ones, the 
half lap is practically as good as new. 

I won’t say the criticism was ridiculous, but it was 
funny. The harder he knocks the better I like it. 

In the August 1935 issue, “N. C.” again disagrees 
with me as to what causes the neppiness in comber 
waste. He states that his opinion is that the half lap 
and the brush are not doing any work. I think that 
if his reasoning is correct that the brush is not set 
deep enough to keep the half lap clean or that the 
brushes are too small. 

In making the statement that the half lap is one 
cause of neppy waste, he says there should be no space 
between the brass matrix. He is correct. It it an old 
trick used by re-needlers to fill in these spaces with 
strips of thick paper or cardboard if the matrices can- 
not be made to fit tightly together without having one 
matrix higher than the rest. ““N. C.” wrote of having 
better co-operation between the re-needler and the 
plants. This is a good idea. I happen to know that 
the re-needlers appreciate any constructive sugges- 
tions. To get back on the subject, we all know that 
the half lap is supposed to be kept clean by the brush 
and that the brush must be set correctly to do its 
work. If this is not done the half lap becomes clogged 
with bits of tuft at the base of the needles. 

He even disagrees with himself in his second para- 
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graph. “The brush isn’t doing any work and it is 
probable that it will remove enough of the waste 
packed between the matrix and the needles to be no- 
ticeable at the back.” He admits here that it was the 
brush causing the trouble simply because it did not 
keep the half lap clean. 

Another thing I want to remind “N. C.” of is the 
tufts of waste he finds between the matrices are not 
neps and when his combers are throwing out neppy 
waste, which I called chop suey, it does not come from 
the half laps but from the brushes. Another thing 
about causing neppy waste is the condition of the room 
during the winter months. Some combers will cause 
neppy work one day whereas the day before they were 
running all right. Upon examination of the brushes 
they will be found to be good in diameter but have 
run so long that they have become hooked and need 
turning and probably raising. The waste sticks to 
the brushes when the room is too dry. I believe a rel- 
ative humidity of 62 to 64 per cent is good for comb- 
ing. 

“N. C.” states in his fourth paragraph, “The rea- 
son neppy waste is more noticeable on the aspirator- 
equipped back is a simple one. The same pressure is 
being exerted on all of the brushes, regardless of the 
wear of any one brush, not only on the brushes but on 
the needle lap as well.”” Whatever prompted him to 
make such a statement is hard for me to understand. 
The same pressure is being exerted on all of the 
brushes and half laps of a comber equipped with a 
doffer back just the same as an aspirator-equipped 
back. How can it be otherwise? The half laps are 
O. K. and the brushes the same, then the brush shaft 
is set at each stand to the cylinder shaft the same dis- 
tance. That distance causes the brushes to be set deep 
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enough on the half lap. 

The aspirator back is cleaner because a rake is not 
run through them every one or two weeks and worked 
a little from side to side. Also the brush shaft does 
not traverse from side to side as on a doffer back 
comber. This raking takes life out of the brush and 
makes it lose some of its cleaning power. 

“N. C.” winds up his letter with a question that I’ll 
answer, “What effect, if any, does the distance be- 
tween the feed roller and the bottom detaching roller 
have in the control of waste percentage on the English 
type Nasmith comber?” Changing the distance be- 
tween the two points mentioned will not change the 
waste percentage. On a test made immediately there 
might be a little difference but this would soon be the 
same as before. 

I will give a test that I made about ten years ago. 
I set the front of the feed roller from the lip of the 
cushion plate l-inch. Then I set the distance 114-inch 
from the lip of the plate. I set the cushion plate 
10/32-inch, 12 per cent waste to be taken out (1'4- 
inch cotton). Here are the results: 


l-inch setting with three tests taken 12.08 per cent 
11.59 per cent 

11.91 per cent 

Averaging 11.86 per cent 

114-inch setting with three tests taken 12.18 per cent 
11.76 per cent 

11.74 per cent 

Averaging 11.89 per cent 


The tests show approximately the same and I 
therefore claim there is no effect in making this 


change. 
JocK (MASS. ) 


~———-— —-@@@—-- - —- - 


Know You Are Right---"’ Wash” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 39 of the August, 1936, issue of COTTON 
I was interested in the article by J. Wolfinden en- 
titled, ‘Comments on Roll Spacings for Drawing—Fly 
Frames—Spinning”. It is an excellent article and it 
is not my intention to criticize it because I agree al- 
most 100 per cent with what is stated therein, but any 
practical man can see that Mr. Wolfinden is not a 
graduate of the University of Hard Knocks. 

In the first paragraph of the article, he states 
“Roll spacings are important, we all know, and they 
must be right to obtain good yarn and good running 
work”. This is true but my object in writing this is 
to show that a man may be a great engineer but if 
he lacks the knowledge of practical experience in op- 
eration, the art of drafting will not enter his mind, 
and this goes for all graduates of textile schools, col- 
leges or any seminary of learning. 

If Mr. Wolfinden was a practical man he would not 
have overlooked the art of drafting because it has 
been proven by all builders of fly frames that certain 
evils occur between the drawing rolls that disturb 
the true modification of cone outlines. In other words, 
every builder will tell you that different cottons and 
different hanks to give a perfect tension will require 


different cones. So, I hope the reader will see clearly 
that my object is to help the boys as usual and not 
to criticize Mr. Wolfinden. 

I know that all practical men will agree with me 
when I state that in the first place few men are per- 
fect in pulling a sample of cotton to determine the 
exact length of the staple. In the second place few 
men can judge the nature of the stock run. In the 
third place a certain hank can be drafted more easily 
with one kind of stock than with another kind. 
Fourth, the same can be said regarding the twist. 
Fifth, the weighting of the rolls must be considered. 
So it can be deduced from these statements that a man 
may be a great engineer with letters before and after 
his name, but if he lacks practical knowledge and ex- 
perience in the operation, he is as helpless as anyone 
in operating fly frames. 

Now the question is, will the evil factors that take 
place between the drawing rolls cause the line known 
as the “actual bobbin revolutions obtained” to be 
above or below that of the true hyperbola curve? 

Turning to page 85 of the same issue of COTTON 
I find the following from the pen of “J. R. (ALA.)”’:* 
“T am not desirous of getting into an argument with 


*The article referred to began on page 81 of the August 
issue and was entitled “‘J. R. Gives a Resume of Card 
Settmgs.” 
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OF NEW PARTS 
for Economical Repair Service 
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it to Gastonia.’’ 
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‘WASH’ as he has more sense in a minute than I have 
in a week, and the amount of his experience in the 
textile field as compared to mine is too great to regard 
mine as anything’. Let me say here that “J. R.” 
need not make such an apology because his articles 
measure up to any that have appeared in this de- 
partment. I class his article as one of the most in- 
structive that has appeared in the ‘“‘How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” section of the paper, but he seems to lack 
faith in his ability as a writer. To help him over- 
come such a frame of mind, I give the following story 
from the pen of a great man, Henry Ward Beecher: 

“T was sent to the blackboard and went, uncertain, 
full of whimpering. 

“<«That lesson must be learned,’ said my teacher in 
a quiet tone but with firmness. All explanations and 
excuses he trod under foot. ‘I want that problem; I 
don’t want any reasons why you haven’t it’, he said. 

“*T did study two hours’. 

“‘*That’s nothing to me. I want the lesson. You 
need not study it at all, or you may study it 10 hours, 
just to suit yourself, I want the lesson’. 
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“It was tough for a green boy, but it seasoned me. 
In less than a month I had the most intense sense of 
intellectual independence and courage to defend my 
recitations. 

“One day his cold, calm voice fell upon me in the 
midst of a recitation, ‘No!’ 

“T hesitated and then went back to the beginning 
and on reaching the same point, again, ‘No!’ uttered 
in a tone of conviction barred my progress. 

“The next’, he said, and I sat down in confusion. 

‘““He too was stopped with ‘No!’ but the boy went 
right on and finished his recitation. When he sat 
down he was rewarded with ‘Very well’. 

“‘Why’, I whimpered, ‘I recited it just as he did 
and you said “No.!’’ 

“The teacher replied, ‘Why didn’t you say “Yes” 
and stick to it? It is not enough to know your lesson; 
you must know that you know it. You have learned 
nothing until you are sure. If all the world says 
‘‘No’, your business is to say “Yes”, and prove it.’ ” 

WASH (R. I.) 


omnnseaneseneeniinmnnstatneseanste — ———————— 


Comment on Needle-Point Grinding 


Here is a discussion which you will want to enter. 
Let us have your opinion 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 71 of the January, 1937, issue of COTTON 
I found an interesting article by H. G. Lyon deal- 
ing with the advantages he has found from the use 
of the needle-point grinder on his old cards. 

The purpose of my writing is not to criticize Mr. 
Lyon’s article or dispute in any way whatever his 
statements regarding any benefits he claims to have 
received by needle-point grinding, but I wish to dwell 
a bit upon the subject of card wire points and to 
offer a few thoughts and opinions of my own. 

Upon reading the article my interest was soon 
aroused by paragraph 2 which states, as Mr. Lyon 
explained, that the sides of the wire are sharpened 
as when they were originally put on the card. Upon 
examining the diagram, accompanying the article, 
which showed three stages of the wire points before 
and after the needle-point grinding, I found that 
Fig. 1 (before needle-point grinding) does not show 
the wire has been ground on the sides. Still this 
diagram is supposed to give us the shape of the 
original point, before needle pointing. So that is 
one point which is not very clear to me, that is, how 
needle pointing as described restores the original 
point when it was not there in the first instance. 

Here I may state that I always understood years 
ago and maybe it is the same today, that wire fillet 
points are made in three or four different cross sec- 
tions, one round, another oval, and still another tri- 
angular shaped. 

In the third paragraph our friend tells us that 
the wire, by this method of grinding, tapers from 
the knee to the point and at the same time the wire 
maintains its original strength at the base. Grant- 
ed! But is the original strength maintained from 
the knee to the point? What I am driving at is 


whether this wire, having been ground to so fine a 
point, can withstand the shock of jams caused by 
tail-ends of laps jumping through, and the scraping 
back into position as would wire which has not been 
ground by needle pointing. 
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FIG. 1 FIG. 2 
BEFORE “NEEOLE-POINT” AFTER “NEEDLE POINT 
GRINDING GRINDING 





FIG 3 
NEW “NEEOLE- POINTED 
WIRE 








I am not criticizing this side grinding method but 
I do think the chisel point is too deep. I believe 
that with good traverse rollers covered with grooved 
emery fillet we obtain sufficient side grinding and a 
far better chance of maintaining the strength of the 
wire from the heel to the toe, or if you like, knee 
to the point. 

Then again, I think that especially where card 
stripping is performed by the brush method, a needle 
point wire will become dull quicker because the 
coarse brush wire will have a finer edge to rub 
against. 

The author also states that this method “creates 
a carding point—because the wire is ground on the 
sides; the finest carding point possible is main- 
tained.” This is another point for discussion be- 
cause the manufacturers of emery fillet claim that 
the side grinding effect from the traversing roll 
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grinders is a proper carding point too. They say 

that the correct grinding point, when examined un- 

der a microscope, has a series of fibrous metal or PROC ‘ O af 
“whiskers” projecting all around the ground portion. 

Perhaps needle-pointed wire has this same appear- 
ance. I do not know as I have never seen any ground 
in this way. As you will agree, my sole purpose is 
just to compare opinions and stated facts. 


New ideas are always welcome where they will 
aid the job but I am afraid needle-point grinding 
will upset the true carding purpose. For instance, 
the amount of carding per hour, if too much, may 
have a more serious effect on the needle-pointed 
wire than on the wire ground in the regular manner. 


Another point to consider: Mr. Lyon states that 
after a card has been needle-pointed it is advisable 
: to grind it only lightly. I believe this light grind- 
: ing would have to be carried out with perfectly bal- 
anced rollers or some parts of the wire surface 
would not receive sufficient grinding, and too light 
| grinding would not produce the proper effect but 
¢ would only polish the surface. If the emery were 
not up to standard or if it were worn there would 
be a tendency on the part of the grinder to set the 
| rollers down too far, thus taking a chance of spoil- 
2 ing or barbing the points. Of course, if the emery 
and rollers are always up to concert pitch, better 
results will be obtained, but who is able to keep 

; check on this at all times? 

; I wish other men would give their opinions on 
1 a this subject. 
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A Plan for Machinery Maintenance 
and Repair 


|= EDITOR COTTON: 

: So far as I know the method of textile machinery 
repair and upkeep in vogue throughout the South is 
Similar to the one employed at our plant. This plan 
calls for a section man who has charge of a section 
of machines and who does all of the general repair 
work on his section except welding or fitting that re- 
quires the use of a lathe, shaper, etc. This man does 
the necessary setting and timing of the various ma- 
chines, repairs belts and possibly looks after certain 
cleaning and maybe even assists the overseer and 
second hand in promoting production. 

In my department (warping and beaming) we 
have employed to a limited extent a method that we 
believe is worthy of further study and development. 
This plan, in general, consists of dividing the ma- 
chines of the various departments into larger sec- 

| tions and of having the actual repair work done by 
experts from the machine shop; the setting, timing, 
and other items are performed by the regular sec- 
tion man. 

As I said, we have tried this plan only to a limited 
extent and only on special machines, but from this 
experience we are convinced that the plan has great 
possibilities. In the first place the machine shop 
has all of the facilities for properly repairing and 
fitting any part in the mill. I have seen a fixer at- 
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Clean Roll Covers 


Less Ends Down 
More Perfect Yarn 
at Lower Cost 


NON-FLUID OIL does not creep or 
leak from necks of rolls on spinning 
frames, so does not saturate roll cov- 


ers, thus eliminating blackened yarn. 


For the same reason NON-FLUID 
OIL reduces both lubricant and ap- 
plication cost. By remaining where 
put, it outlasts ordinary oil 3 to 9 
times. In addition, it lessens the need 


for periodical cleaning of frames. 





Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ““Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 
292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


NON- 


M6 US PAT OF PICEA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 

















Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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A Textile Purge charge makes your kier do more 
work in less time and with lower caustic strength— 
gives a whiter, more permanent white and a cleaner, 
better bottomed fabric—WITH 50% LESS TIME 
IN THE KIER BOIL and a great saving in cost. 


Demonstration without cost or obligation. Write 


ATER AREER 8 mmm 
DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA ° 





TEXARKANA, ARK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Moccasin Oil 
Distributing 
Bushings have a 

patented self - o ling 
feature that automatic- 
ally lubricates every inch 
of bearing surface with a 
continuous supply of clean oil. 























Besides the efficient use of every 
drop of oil, these bushings require 
attention only three or four times a 
year. Users report hard service for ten 
years without sign of wear. 
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Modernize your machinery and put an end to 
ycur building troubles. Write us today for 
complete data. 














Moccasin Bushing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Makers of Brass and Bronze Bars of Every Description 
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tempting to fit a part by filing when a shaper would 
have done the job easier, quicker, and better. No 
doubt, the reader has had similar experiences. The 
average section man cannot afford to buy all of the 
various tools and devices that are needed to adjust 
and repair every part on his machines properly, 
whereas these tools are included in the standard 
equipment of every machine shop. 

Then the mechanic has the advantage of special 
training in the machine shop, under the master me- 
chanic and his assistant, and he should naturally be 
better prepared to do repair work than the regular 
section man. 

The new plan would put the master mechanic 
directly responsible for every repair job; because of 
his expert knowledge of machinery, poorly fitted 
parts, or makeshift jobs would be held to a minimum. 

A reduction in supplies would result also should 
this plan be adopted because as the number of men 
that do the actual repair work is reduced, so will the 
stock of supplies needed to be kept on hand be re- 
duced. With the work being done by expert me- 
chanics, there will be less spoilage of parts, effecting 
quite a saving over a period of time. 

The plan as we have adopted it calls for the co- 
operation of the section man. He assists the me- 
chanic in lifting heavy parts and in other ways, but 
when the time comes to start the machine, he (the 
section man) washes his hands to prevent spoilage 
of stock, and starts the machine himself. The me- 
chanic stands by to make any necessary adjustments. 

Before a mill could employ this method a lot of 
details would have to be worked out such as training 
mechanics as specialists on looms, pickers, cards, 
etc.; manner of notifying shop when a machine 
breaks down; method of supervision to insure har- 
mony between the foreman of the department and the 
master mechanic; plan of inspection to prevent 
breakdowns as much as possible, and so on. (Should 
this article meet with any favorable response, I feel 
that other readers will want to contribute their sug- 
gestions in this connection. Of course, each mill 
will have to adopt the plan that best suits local con- 
ditions.) 

This method of machinery upkeep and repair may 
already have been tried, but from observations I do 
not think it is generally employed. In some in- 
stances it may work only in certain departments such 
as the picker room or the slasher room where the 
machines are heavy, or in the weave room on such 
jobs as removing the crank shaft or lay. The light- 
er jobs would be done by the regular section men. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022 
——-~--—_ @@ .- ——- 

The most commonly used alternating current mo- 
tors may be divided into two general classes accord- 
ing to their principle of operation; namely, synchro- 
nous and induction. Induction motors can be divided 
into two general classes: squirrel-cage and slip-ring 
or wound-rotor motors. There are many modifications, 
both electrically and mechanically, of these general 
types, which make it possible to secure motors for al- 
most any given application—E. M. C. Fairbanks- 
Morse. 
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Results that mean 


dollars saved 











Remarkable results invariably follow the adoption of 
the Terrell System of cleaning filling bobbins. 

One mill which recently installed the new Terrell 
equipment reports that two operators and one assist- 
ant are doing work that formerly required eight em- 
ployees, which means quite a saving to the mill. In 
addition, the operators are spared the back-breaking 
job of lifting and handling small boxes of bobbins. 


What Is the Terrell System? 


It consists of three units: The Type K Bobbin 
Stripper, which cleans the waste from filling bobbins 
at the rate of 100 to 120 bobbins a minute; The Bob- 
bin Box Hoist which lifts and dumps large boxes of 
uncleaned bobbins onto the hopper of the Type Kk 
machine; and the Bobbin Conveyor, which carries 
cleaned bobbins away from the Type K machine and 
deposits them in large boxes. (The Bobbin Conveyors 
and Hoists can also be used with Utsman bobbin 


cleaning machines. ) 





The Type K Bobbin Stripper is the fastest, the 
most efficient machine ever invented for cleaning bob- 
bins. By itself, it saves for its owners remarkahle 
sums. When used in unison with the two accessories, 
the Bobbin Box Hoist and the Bobbin Conveyor, the 
results are even more outstanding. 


INVESTIGATE Now 


Our engineers will gladly make a study of 
your bobbin cleaning requirements and point out 
to you just what results you can expect in your 
mill from Terrell bobbin cleaning equipment. 


WRITE US NOW. 
the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper - 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
MR. LUTHER PILLING, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.Y., N. J., New England States, and Canada 
GEO. THOMAS & CO., LTD., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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58/ 
SAVING 


with Houghton’s Warp Size 








An amazing amount to 
save on cost of sizing ma- 
terial, butit's being done! 


And that saving of 58% 
was in pound price only. 
Besides, the mill was able 
to simplify its formula by 
eliminating two other in- 
gredients. 


Less than 5% of Hough- 
ton'’s Size to starch was 
necessary, which meant 
almost 50% less sizing 
material in the formula. 
Watching the warps 
through the weave room, 
fewer loom stops, greater 
production, were re- 
corded. 


There is a Houghton 
Warp Size to meet any 
size requirement. Let the 
Houghton man size up 
your problems. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


240 W. Somerset Street 
Chicago . PHILADELPHIA - Detro# 
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HOUGHTON'S WARP SIZING PRODUCTS 

















An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 1/21) 


And, right here is one thing I feel that some of 
the mill presidents, as well as executives, in other in- 
dustries, would find a little trouble in explaining. All 
executives will admit that experience is not only our 
greatest teacher, but experience is the most valuable 
asset that any man can have. When one of these ex- 
ecutives thinks of his own personal career he realizes 
what valuable lessons he has learned from the mis- 
takes he has made during the time he has been presi- 


: dent of the firm; he knows that if he should die to- 
: morrow and if the directors should put in a young 
= man as president who had not had the experience he 
- has had, that the young man would very likely make 
7 those same costly mistakes that he made. Still, when 
= he goes to employ a man as superintendent or man- 
: ager for one of his mills you will hear him say that 
: he does not want a man over 50 years old. In other 
- words, he does not want a man of experience. Yet, I 
= have known where a president of several mills had 


managers 65 years old, and, suggest to him that he 


) let the 65-year-old man go and hire a younger man 


and he would laugh at you and say that he would not 
swap the old man, with his wonderful experience, for 
any man he knew. 

Well, I just can’t figure out the reasoning. You 
see so much in the newspapers and magazines about 
a man being too old, right in the face of the fact that 
probably 95 per cent of the most successful executives 
of all big businesses are over 50 years old. I was in 


- the office of a man not over two years ago who is not 


only a big textile executive, but a big executive in sev- 
eral other lines; he had a ten-thousand-dollar job 
open, and, having boiled his prospects down to two 
men, said, “Well, Mr. ‘A’ is 54 years old and Mr. ‘B’ is 
only 51.” He was rather favoring the man who was 
three years younger, while he, himself, was older than 
Mr. ‘A’ or Mr. ‘B’. I could hardly keep from asking 
him why in heck he did not resign so his firm could 


: hire a 51-year-old man to run his job. 


But this reasoning does not change the fact of 


what I started out to talk to you about, and that is, 


that there are all kinds of good jobs just running 
around loose hunting for men to run them. The ques- 
tion is, what are you doing about it? Are you simply 
drifting along, letting the day when you are out of a 
job slip up on you? Don’t think about this matter 
from the standpoint of fear, but think about it from a 
constructive standpoint; let the thought be an incen- 
tive for you to take stock of yourself and find out why 
one of those executives who is looking for other execu- 
tives does not get in touch with you and offer you 
about five thousand dollars a year more than you are 
making. 
—- -—- &O-— —- -- 
What Is an Insulator? 

Such materials as rubber, silk, cotton, mica, porce- 
lain, glass, fiber, dry paper, and air, allow almost no 
electricity to pass through them. Such materials are 
called non-conductors, insulators or dielectrics. When 
an insulator is continuous, as for instance around a 
wire, it is commonly called insulation.—E. M. C. Fair- 


: banks-Morse. 
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-oe HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ........... 


received from 


204. Modern Shipping Boxes — M[lustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

205. The Walker Method—8 page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

208. Cool Your Mill With Its Own Heat!—A ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Bulletin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg. Mass., and Charlotte. N. C. 

209. Are You Being Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the sen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a hygroscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psychrometric principle. Ask for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

213. Saco-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

215. What Happens When You Ship a Packaeg?— 
16 page illustrated booklet outlining the particular 
value of railway express and air express service and 
giving all details concerning pick-up, transportation 
and delivery. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

216. Cutting Costs with Liquid Caustic Soda—a 72 
page hand book packed full of useful information 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
letterhead to the Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington. Delaware. 

218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast. accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 

219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—1C€ page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping packages. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing :.2d ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, tl. SI 

222. “Onyx Processing and Finishing Compounds 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘““The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.’’ Onyx Ot] and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

223. Alloyed tron In Southern Industrial Flelds— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etce., 
said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


Georgia. 

225. Houghto-Size AC — Showing characteristics a 
warp sizing compound must have for modern rayon 
fabrics, weakness of former sizes and the unusual 
advantages of Houghto-Size AC. E. F. Houghton & 
Co.. 249 West Somerset St:. Philadelphia, Pa. 

227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe Fittings— 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list. 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, gtv- 
ing all dimensional data, etc. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth. N. J. 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page {fllus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp.. Atlanta, Ga. 

30. How to Profit With Air Express—attractive 
folder pointing out the advantages of air-rail ex- 
press. Giving rates and time tables. this folder 
should be in the possession of every textile manufac- 
turer. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment — [lustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 


ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices. specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lacer, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 

eese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 

234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting tl- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company. Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

235. The Guide—a ready reference book which will 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in se- 
lecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use. The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohto. 

236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves, Water Col- 
umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions, 
Air Nozzles, Lubricators, O!] and Grease Cups, etc. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

237. The New Boyce ‘‘Rayon’’ Knotter—This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and body chemical stains and makes clean, uniform 
knots. Over 2,000 of these new knotters are now in 
use. Mill Devices Company, Gastonia, 

238. Glorified Light—a 32-page booklet illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
producton costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass o., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

239. Precision Electric Portable Grease Gun—a 4- 
page illustrated folder describing the new grease gun 
for textile use. Finger tip control. Safe and easy 
to handle. Battery powered with three-year guaran- 
teed battery. Recharger built in. Saves time and 
labor. Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

241. Handbook of Building Maintenance—3S8 page 
illustrated booklet which is a ready reference for 
men responsible for the maintenance of textile build- 
ings and structures. Should be on file in engineer's 
office. Flexrock Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and 
all municipal and industrial purposes. A forty-page 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301-7 So. 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

245. Design Wheels for Brinton Knitting Machines 
—1l16 page illustrated booklet which gives helpful in- 
formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- 
chines. A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

246. Randall Pillow Biocks—A convenient 24 page 
pocket size catalog giving detailed information on 
types, sizes, uses, construction and prices. Randal) 
Graphite Products Corporation, Chicago, Il. 

247. Randall Graphite Bronze Bearings—A handy 
24 page pocket size catalog listing the complete 
range of Randall bushings. The inside diameter is 
thumb indexed for convenience. Randall Graphite 
Products Corporation, Chicago, Il. 

248. Reeds, Positive Expansion Combs and Reed 
Supplies—6-page pamphlet describing various types 
of reeds, spring and positive expansion combs for 
warpers, beamers and slashers, the Scotch Hook 
Reed, crossing reeds. and various supplies used in 
connection with working on reeds. Greensboro Loom 
Reed Company, Greensboro, N. . 

249. Wood Decay—its Causes and Prevention—4 
page illustrated folder describing the causes of w 
decay and methods of prevention. Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

250. Termites—This valuable booklet which deals 
with the destructiveness of the termite and the 
methods of extermination should be in the hands of 
every textile mill man. Reilly Tar & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis, Ind. 

251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gauges— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- 
mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan- 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
be in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

253. Brown Aijir-O-Line Controllers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Cov., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

254. Fade-Ometer—A laboratory testing device for 
determining the color fastness or fastness to light, 
of dyes and dyed textiles. Fully described in a 22- 
page bulletin containing complete color test data. 
Atlast Electric Devices Co., 387 West Superior St., 
Chicago, Il. 

255. Launder-Ometer—A laboratory testing device 
for determining fading. shrinking, staining and me- 
chanical action of dyed textiles due to !aundering, 
also detergent tests. dry cleaning tests, vat and sul- 
phur dye tests. Completely described in lf-page 


bulletin. Atlas Electric Devi-es Company, Chicago 
Lilinois. 

256. Self-Cleaning Textile Motors—4-page  illus- 
trated folder describing the pioneer Self-Cleaning 
Textile Motor designed exclusively for the Textile 
industry. The Louis Allis Company. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the 
Louis Allis Loom Motor, which is designed and 
built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow 
erful motor necessary for successful performance with 
modern high-speed looms. The Louis Allis Com 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinn ng. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRail Automatic 
Cleaner in operation on MonoRail track eircuilt 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de 
Signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu 
lation of fiy with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland. Ohio 

259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—18 page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money. increase produc 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre. eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N ; 

260—Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York. N. ¥ 

261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—ié6 page bulletin 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

262. Maintenance Paints and Cleaners—16 page 
lustrated catalog describing complete line of paint 
and surface maintenance products for industrial use 
Full coverage and application data given Handy 
application chart shows proper products for each sur 
face and condition. The Skvbryte Co., Cleveland. Ohio 

263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the text l 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co.. Gastonia. N. ( 

2°4. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page | 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels Americin P 
Co Philadelphia. Pa 

65. American Tension Contro! Motor Ba e—illy 
trated and describes the new tension control 
base and explains its many distinct advants 
Complete with charts and tables. American Pulley 
Co.. Philadelphia, Pa 

266. Energy Drive-—The Latest Improvement in the 
Art of Weaving—7-page illustrated hooklet deserih. 
ing the sensational new energy drive for looms © n 
plete with specifications and actual installation re 
sults. Power Transmission Council Ine Joston 
Massachusetts. . | 

il. Whitinsville Rings—ie page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture. measurements. types 
uses. How to determine flange sizea. By Whitins- 
ville Sninninge Ring Co.. Whitinsviille. Mass. 
wenn ee ae . ae Oil’’"—-Two book- 

: exfile sizing and finitshin 
Wolf & Company, Passaic. N. 7 oo 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 Page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate. etc. Sace- 
Lowell Shops. 147 Milk St.. Roston. Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages. {]- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave.. New York. N Y 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Tilus. 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be emploved in elim- 
inating {t.—By Textile Machine Works. Reading. Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information on 
sublect of full fashioned knitting ) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Laymaan— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oi] and sulfonated of! analvais 
mean. enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemi-s! 
analvses. National O1] Products Co.. Harrison. N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile industry—A 
49 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection. installation and operation of 
rubber belts, tocether with charts. showing horee- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-helt sizes. alao informa 
tion on all tynes of hose and rubher covered rolls 
used in the textile inducetry. Manhattan Rubher Mfe 
Division of Ravhestos.Manhettan Ine. Paeeate N J 
64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—A twelve page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption. in 
creased production, savings in lubrication. increased 
yarn breakage strength to be secured through roller 
bearing spindles. SKF Industries, Ine., Front St 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewitt Industrial 1!- 
lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting »nd the neceasity of proner 
anality as well as proper quantity of Neht. General 
Flectrie Vanor Lamp Co.. tWoboken. N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Aute-Feed Needle 
Point Grinder No. 176—dexcribing a new departure 
in card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, Ine., 
250 Devonshire St., Boston. Mass. 
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69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile tadus- 
try—A 50 page bDuyers’ guide and catalog with mure 
than 100 illustrations of various items of monel 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall st., New York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages vf ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smvuuth, accurate mvutiou, particularly on even- 
ers, a> Well as uninterrupted productivuu, ease vf 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units thruughout 
the one-prucess pickers. Falnir Bearing Company, 
New Hritain, Conn. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page bvokiet 
defining aud Ulustrating the butted seam, describing 
its properties and vulliming sume of the acvantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

77. Bulictin S 200—lIllustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning aud 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting testa 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Beit Cataiog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatie compounds .. . called 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl] Sulphates. 
— - 2 Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
itv é 
—106. Cotten System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cyi- 
inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun _ silk.—Charles 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication 
—Showing how costs can be reduced through proper 
lubrication. Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., 
Chicago, Til. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, a, & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, 

110. 3-in- One on Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co.. 1934 Dana S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch. and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Frietion Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co.. P. 0. Box 476. Newark. N. 

119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Geeds Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohfo. 

121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, Ory- 
Geods and Apparel tndustries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted — Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co.. Sandusky, Ohi 

122. Water Filters” and Filtration Equipmeat—Con- 
tainng complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter. the removal of iron. ofl. manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with table< of 
anecifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in eosts and process difficulties. 
throuch removal of undesirable tmrurities in water. 
oe Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 
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127. Vim Shert-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Beiting—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
preper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. 

F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

128. Houghton’s Hand Book fer the Hoslery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia. a. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of ioushbon’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St.. Phfladelphia, Pa. 

134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new line of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates ofl drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. FE. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp.. Peachtree Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. 

i41. V-Beilt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables. charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div.. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, J. 

143. Winders and Winding—Describing the various 
processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen and 
silk yarn and illustrating and describing the differ- 
ent types of Universal winders and the various at- 
tachments to suit the particular winding requirements 
of the various branches of the textile industry. 
Untversal Winding Co.. 95 South St., Boston, Mass, 

147. Let’s “CAN’’ The Ol! Can—<describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life. and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol. Conn. 

152. Plant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

154. Johnson SBrenze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1274 on the P.1.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Tiinois. 

156. Link-Celt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Ridg., 
Chicago. Tl. 

163. Rote-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns. which has many new and 
distinctive features. T'niversal Winding Company, 
95 South St., Boston. Mass. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—fulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance’ tInstructions,§ tyres, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers. Mich 

165. New Departure Speed Power Unit—RBulletin 
giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Brictol, Conn 

166. Precision Winding.—An interesting 30 page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding. designed for 
weaving and knitting mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 





168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, luwering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Kub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

76. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Senoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spouls, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8S. «.. 

177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
booklet describing discoveries ar:! advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down to the present time—non- 
technical information, amply illustrated. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. \!ass. 

180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page foliicr which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes IlisW the ni w cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn, WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about the method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF In the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 930 
Arch St... Lan-aster, Pa. 

183. Sechieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through tne vari- 
ous processes to the final tests, also showing {fllus- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 
New Yor. 

184. Speed Contro! Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmineton, Del. 

186. F-7 Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowel! Shops, 147 Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashion-d 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Nim Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town 
188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St.. Chicago, MT. 

190. Warp Cenditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—hooklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. R Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J 

. The Bahnson Humiduct—bulletin describing 
Rahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fving. heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Rahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 

192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—l100 page II- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualitics of wooden tanks. Rubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are fllustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

196. Economy of Diese} Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages. illustrated. giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining ita 
advantages for mill and factory protection Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Of—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 
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To the HH-PW MACHINE has been added the horizontal yar® 
changing striping attachment. Thus, it is now possible to produce 
ve , , bas " gtripes and plaids with or without clox oT all-over WIGP designs on 


this true WToP machine. with its 24 wrap yarns and 18 steps for 


patterning: Kt is an ;mprovement that brings ¢ new versatility '© 


| the proven HH efficiency and economy: Separate ribbing machines 
W i and costly hand transfer of ribs are eliminated on the HH-PW- Are 


you making the most of these profit-bringind features? 
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With the needle selection in the cvlinder added. vertical stripes in colors ean now 


be produced on the Automatic Double Butt Tuck Maehine. Thus a still wider 


range of color effects can be achieved with the same speed and economy. Are vou 


taking advantage of this opportunity to create smarter, faster-selling merchandise ? 
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Night view showing glass brick construction of modern looper room at the May Hosiery NV 


May Hosiery Mills Modern Looper 


Room is Profitable Investment 


/ DEQUATE LIGHTING, 
A new machines, and 
ed and heated room are the 
dominating influences for 
increased production and 
lowered costs in the loop- 
ing department of the May 
Hosiery Mills, Nashville, 
Tennessee. The loopers are 
housed in a new building 
which is partly constructed 
of glass brick, a product 
that offers better lighting in the daytime and less va- 
riation in temperature from changing outdoor climatic 
conditions. 


lighting, air 


The Editor 


Glass Brick 


As the mill engineer explained to COTTON’S repre- 
sentative, the salient point to remember in construct- 
ing a building of glass brick is the heating. In the 
winter, heat must be considered as an element of cost 
and in the summer as an element of physical com- 
fort. Glass bricks are made with varying coeffi- 
cients of conduction, depending upon their require- 
ments in the industrial field, but regardless of their 
coefficient of conduction they are affected by solar 
radiation. By this is meant that outside tempera- 
tures are not conducted inside the building nearly 


| F URTHER proof that earnings are made 
a properly ventilat- other than by buying low and selling high. 
The May Hosiery Mills is a splendid example 
of a progressive organization that realizes 
conditioning, 
equipment are conducive to mill and em- We all 
ployee profits. This plant was visited by 
John C. Fonville, editorial department of 
COTTON, who bring 


s the story to you.— 


so much from the tempera- 
ture as from the 
the sun. However, the giass 
bricks do not radiate the 
rays of the sun for but a 
fractional part of the radi- 
ation of ordinary glass. 

know that by 
feeling a pane of glass in 
our homes in the morning 
we know whether or not to 
This 


applied to 


rays ot 


and modern 


wear our overcoats. 
test cannot be 
buildings of glass brick because the low coefficient 
of conduction will not allow the outside temperature 
to be conducted to the inside of the building. By 
touching the glass brick on the shady side of the 
building on a cool day and comparing it with the 
sunny side of the building, it will be found that the 
temperature of the glass brick on the inside of the 
building is higher on the sunny side, proving that 
solar radiation has much more effect on the glass 
brick than does ordinary conduction. The only way 
to prevent the solar radiation within the glass brick 
is to eliminate the rays of the sun. 

Engineers made a study to determine the point of 
greatest efficiency from the standpoint of light and 
heat, and the building was erected with the type 
glass brick and the number of glass brick that gave 
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Note angle of overhead lights for night work 


the desired light efficiency and heat economy. The 
glass brick adopted gave a coefficient of heat con- 
duction approximately equal to that of an 8-inch clay 
brick wall. Then enough brick were placed in the 
walls to give proper lighting, when supplemented by 
overhead and individual incandescents. The execu- 
tives of the May Hosiery Mills are thoroughly satis- 
fied with the results obtained from the use of the 
glass bricks, which were furnished by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Ventilation 


The looper building is constructed without. win- 
dows so that some means of air-conditioning is neces- 
sary. This is adequately taken care of by an instal- 
lation of the type unit furnished by York (Pa.) Ice 
Machinery Corporation, which will supply the neces- 
sary amount of fresh air for 120 persons. As there 
are only about 90 operatives working in the building 
a safe margin of fresh air is guaranteed. The mill 
engineer explained that the greatest problem of air- 
conditioning develops in moderate weather: If the 
temperature is low as in the winter the heating ap- 
paratus may be run, and if the temperature is high 
as in the summer the refrigeration unit may be start- 
ed, but when it is neither hot nor cold, but moderate, 
then the problem arises of ridding the air of humidi- 
ty given off by the human body. 

Another problem in the hosiery mill where the 
building is air-conditioned is lint. This is floating 
unseen in the air and unless some method of filter- 
ing the air to remove the lint before it reaches the 
central air-filtering unit is adopted, the unit will 
be clogged. This problem has been solved by placing 
a screen over the return-air vent in the looper room. 

The looper room is kept at 78 degrees F. during 
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Looper room. The glass brick afford adequate lighting in the daytime for this type of work. 


the winter months and at a 15-degree differential 
between the temperature outside and inside during 
the summer months. This differential is adopted so 
there will be no sudden change in temperature for 
the employees when they leave the mill. The rela- 
tive humidity is kept at 35 per cent the entire year. 

The roof of the new building is plain arched with 
a 10-year built-up covering and is insulated with four 
inches of Rockwool ceiled with one-half-inch of gyp- 
sum lathe. Well water, pumped at a temperature of 
60 degrees F., is employed to cool the compressor. 

An interesting feature of May’s air conditioning 
set-up is a device attached to it by the mill engineer, 
Shepard Schwartz, which flashes a signal light when- 
ever the fresh air or the blower on the unit is cut 
off for any reason. The man in charge of the unit 
can readily see the signal and make the necessary 
adjustment prior to the operatives receiving head- 
aches caused by a stuffy room. 


New Noiseless Machines 


The looper room contains 80 of the new type 
noiseless loopers manufactured by the Southern Tex- 
tile Machine Works, Paducah, Ky. This is the quiet- 
est looper room your representative has ever visited. 
A \%4-hp. motor drives 8 loopers by an enclosed shaft. 
Both right- and left-hand loopers were in evidence. 


Lighting 


Proper lighting in the looper room is a combina- 
tion of the diffused light of the glass brick, general 
overhead lighting with gooseneck drops and reflec- 
tors at an angle over the operator’s shoulders, and 
individual lamps on each machine. The general light- 
ing units are equipped with 200-watt incandescent 
bulbs, set on 6-foot centers. The individual lamps 
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View from front of looper room. These machines are the silent type. Note air conditioning unit 
in upper left of photo .. :, . 4 


are 40 watts. Because of the absence of diffused 
sunlight at night, the looper room is slightly darker, 
but the proper number of foot candles of light for 
this work are maintained. 

All operators face in the same direction so there 
is no opportunity for the lights above or the light 
from any individual lamp to shine in anyone’s eyes. 
At best, lighting in looper rooms is a problem, but 
with the arrangement of the gooseneck lamps and 
individual lamps, the lighting problem has been 
solved in this room. The building is fireproof and 
is equipped with sprinkler system. 


Investment Proves Profitable 


Is there a return for all of these expenditures and 
investments? There is! Although no figures are to 
be published because the new department has been 
in operation only a short while, O. A. Moers, general 
superintendent, is hopeful over the accomplishments. 
“We don’t expect our operatives to expend any more 
effort in running their jobs, but if we give them a 
better lighted room, air-conditioning, and new noise- 
less machines with which to work, it is only natural 
that they become more efficient, effect a saving for 
the mill, and increase their own earnings—with no 
added effort.” 

In walking through the mill several other factors 
of interest were noticed. Clocks, synchronized with 
the master clock, are located in each department. 
When the loss of three or four minutes is multiplied 
by over 800 employees, it amounts to money. The 
master clock tends to obviate any early stopping or 
late starting. 

All employees work on the Emerson wage incentive 
plan instead of by the piece. The plant runs two 


40-hour shifts and a guaranteed minimum wage of 
30 cents per hour is in force, and has been for a 
number of years. 

In the sewing and pairing department each em- 
ployee has an individual table; the sewing machines 
are run by individual motors. 


Modern Equipment in Other Departments 


A number of years ago all goods processed were 
in the gray state and mercury vapor lights were in 
use. With the trend toward ingrain work it was 
found necessary to convert the blue lights to com- 
bination lights, by the addition of incandescent 
lamps, so that colors might be more easily distin- 
guished. Also in evidence in the sample room is an 
incandescent lamp with a blue reflector, the reflec- 
tor furnishing the necessary color to give daylight 
appearance. This sample room is enclosed in a dou- 
ble wall and a “floating ceiling’, thus eliminating 
most of the noise and vibration. 

Several short cuts were noticed, among which 
were a yarn conveyor from the varn supply room to 
the knitting room, and a treadle switch for the lights 
—to be used when the employees’ arms were fvll. 
The mill is equipped throughout with electric signals 
that tend to save time and physical effort. 

May Hosiery Mills were begun in 1895 and have 
run continuously under the same management, being 
under the direct supervision of Mr. Jacob May, the 
president. At this time there are 865 employees. 
The plant manufactures infants’ and children’s hose 
and has an average daily capacity of 6,000 dozen. 

The step in modernizing the looping department 
is characteristic of the company’s progressive policy 
of management. 
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“After the ball ts over” —will your product make 

the grade? Will it make repeat sales?>—Certainly, ' 
provided the points of wear—top, heel and toe 

are AMERICAN Super-Mercerized Durene. 





TT I * 


Here’s a knitting yarn with its strength built-ia 
right from the start—from the bale to the cone. 





Makers of ladies’ full-fashioned hose find that 

AMERICAN Super-Mercerized Durene at top, 

heel and toe, gives their product an added sales 

punch—at the same time, its smooth perform- 

ance assures economical manufacturing. Try it. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
1600 Arch St. 


222 West Adams 
Schoolfield-Sauer Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
S87 Weybosset Ave. 


E. W. Wood 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 
735 Chestnut St. 


Mr. Tom Moore 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
E. J. Holbrook Mallory Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
40 Worth St. 


Schoolfield-Sauer Co. 
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Mr. 


Mr. 








Schoolfield-Sauer Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Johnston Build:ng 


MOUNT HOLLY (is N. CAROLINA 
Cosby & Thomas 


———_AMERICAN Super Me rccriged —Drorene 
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March Hosiery Shipments 
Reach All-Time High 

The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, in its current Statistic- 
al Bulletin of the Hosiery Industry, re- 
ports that total shipments of all types 
of hosiery in March, 1937, reached a 
new all-time high point at 12,554,643 
dozen pairs, in spite of strike condi- 
tions in part of the industry. This fig- 
ure represents a gain of 2,134,357 doz- 
en pairs, or 20.5 per cent, over ship- 
ments recorded in March, 1936. Each 
of the major branches of the hosiery in- 
dustry contributed in substantial meas- 
ure to this increase. The right top 
table, however, shows that the rate of 
year-to-year increases reported earlier 
this year now has slowed down in most 
instances. 

Considering the first 3 months of 
this year as a whole, total shipments 
amounted to 33,873,SSO0 dozen pairs, as 
against 27,569,287 dozen pairs shipped 
during the first quarter of 1936. Thus, 
the gain in first-quarter shipments this 
year over last amounted to 6,304,593 
dozen pairs, or 22.9 per cent. The table 
at the right (lower) shows this year, 
as compared with the first quarter of 
last year: 

Stock turnover continues to be well- 
maintained) and compares favorably 
with the situation a year ago. Stocks 
of all types of hosiery were turned over 
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Hosiery Shipments 
Per Cent Increase 
— Dozens of Pairs Mar., 1937 Feb., 1937 
March over over 
1937 1936 Mar., 1936 Feb., 1936 
Women’s full-fashioned ______ 3,803,000 3,370,505 12.8 31.7 
Women’s seamless, excl. wool 1,320,185 1,126,229 17.2 43.5 
Men s half-hose, excl. wool ___ 3,297,312 2,766,706 19.2 30.2 
Children’s and infants’ hos. ___ 553,291 505,294 9.5 9.9 
Anklets _____________ _._._____ 2,732,164 2,061,715 32.5 39.3 
Cotton bundle goods _________ 392,664 300,136 30.8 18.1 
Ribbed goods -_______________ 304,105 203,692 49.3 32.8 
Woolen goods _____- csecsmece Sena 86,009 76.6 515 
Total, all types ______- _____.12,554,643 10,420,286 20.5 32.5 
Hosiery Shipments 
- oe Per Cent 
ozens 0 airs Increase 
Branch First Quarter 1937 over 


Women’s full-fashioned __________ ee 
Women’s seamless, excl. wool ______ __ 
Men’s half-hose, excl. wool] ___________ 


Children’s and infants’ hos. 


i aa co tnt bat li metria nts 
Cotton bundle goods _______________- 
Beeeee eeG8 ................... acest 
Woolen goods ___-------- ae 
SS I oni ncccmnenencwnn 


6.5 times during the 12-month period 
ended with March, 1937.  Full-fash- 
ioned stocks were turned over 7.3 times 
during this period, while seamless 
stocks were turned over 6.2 times. Dur- 
ing the 12-month period ended with 
March, 1936, stocks of all types of ho- 
siery were turned over 5.9 times. 


—___—------ $@-— -—- - 


Union Active in Philadelphia Territory. Wants Closed Shop 
and Wage Increase 


Philadelphia—Following the signing of a general agreement between the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers and 17 full-fashioned hosiery plants 
in Berks County, Pa., but not including the largest, Berkshire Knitting Mills, the 
union has centered its activities this month in the Philadelphia section and many 
plants here have been closed by sit-downs. The union is trying to get open- 
shop mills in this section to sign an agreement and one was in prospect until the 
union added to its demands that for a closed shop. Conferences were held early 
this month at which were represented delegates from the hosiery union, the open- 
shop group of full-fashioned mills, the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Association, Inc., 
and also of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of America, Inc., the so- 


called closed shop group. 


An agreement between these three would have taken 


in practically the whole industry of the North. This is still in prospect but ne- 
gotiations at the middle of the month had been interrupted by what the manu- 
facturers of the open shop group termed excessive demands. Open shops are 
willing to sign an agreement similar to the Reading agreement but they will not, 


they assert, agree to closed shops. 


In addition it is reported the hosiery union 


has confronted the whole industry with a 20 per cent wage increase demand; 
on this matter manufacturers said they would negotiate after peace terms had 


been agreed upon. 


Bacteria Control in 
Air Conditioning Systems 


Oakite Products, Ine., 22 Thames 
St., New York City, has distributed a 
16-page booklet describing the uses of 
its product, Oakite Airefiner, which is 
used in controlling bacteria in air con- 
citioning systems. This new material 
is said to be completely soluble, trans- 
mits no odor to water or air, and pro- 
vides a stable, colorless solution that 
is safe and non-toxic. It is non-corro- 
sive to metal surfaces and helps pre- 
vent water scale formation. 


It is a known fact that a consider- 
able amount of organic matter from 
re-circulated air is introduced into the 
re-circulated wash-water, providing 
sufficient food material to allow bac- 
teria to grow and increase rapidly. In 
addition, surfaces of coils used for 
heating and cooling air also accumu- 
late deposits and re-infect the washed 
air, so that air washed with water of 
high bacterial content or that contacts 
bacterial growths on _ surfaces,  be- 
comes a carrier of infectious organ- 
isms detrimental to health. This new 


1937 1936 1936 
_. 9,544,638 7,920,043 20.5 
_. 3,585,291 2,814,220 27.4 
_. 8,927,513 7,918,512 18.7 
_. 1,709,937 1,581,391 8.1 
._. 7,559,640 2,672,740 33.3 
_. 1,081,508 903,570 19.7 
_. 970,797 804,757 20.6 
-. 494,556 394,054 39.7 
_.33,873,880 27,569,287 22.9 


Carolina Yarn Asociation Meets 


The Carolina Yarn Association held 
its annual spring business meeting May 
10 at the Greensboro (N. C.) Country 
Club, 32 member firms being represent- 
ed. It was decided that the fall golf 
tournament would be held again at 
Pinehurst, N. C., on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 29 and 30, rather than on 
Thursday and Friday as of last year. 
During the afternoon an 18-hole golf 
tournament was held and prizes were 
awarded as follows: Ist low net, Fred 
Lemmond;: low gross, Sam Diggle: 2nd 
low net, Truman Welling: 3rd low net, 
John Sherrill; and 4th low net, Jim 
McDowell. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: Nettleton P. Murphy, Oscar Heine- 
man Corporation, Greensboro, N. C., 
president; S. L. Diggle, Dixie Mercer- 
izing Company, Charlotte, N. C., vice- 
president; J. P. Rickman, Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., secretary; and James McDowell, 
Hemphill Company, High Point, N. C.. 
treasurer, 


product is said to purify the air so that 
these conditions will not prevail. 


i 
F. T. Buss of Solvay Passes 


KF. T. Buss, manager of the Solvay 
Sales Corporation, St. Louis office, 
passed away April 18 following a ma- 
jor operation which was performed in 
March. When Solvay absorbed the 
Whitelaw Brothers Chemical Company 
in 1925, Mr. Buss was appointed man- 
ager, which position he held until his 
death. 
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YARN FED UNDER EVEN TENSION... 


Furnishing wheels keep stitches 
even and garment of uniform length. 


YARN CARRIER SWINGS OUT FOR 
EASY THREADING . . . Note, also that it 


is not necessary to stop machines to 
put on new cones. The bobbin stand 
on the 16 feed machine carries 32 
cones: The start of one cone may be 
tied to the end of another. 


BELT DRIVEN TAKE-UP... Ball and 
roller bearing, throughout... most 
sensitive and trouble free take-up 
ever built into a circular knitting 
machine... Runs almost constantly 
without jerky stops or starts. 


Send for Illustrated Folder Today 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





NORRISTOWN, PA. 


COTTON 





: “* 
Canetti Ke nbin 


capital investment only 1% higher.” 
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ee aMONG the many 


important peatures of 


The New WILDMAN 


Multiple Feed Rib Machine 


. . . a 16 feed machine bringing virtually 100% 
greater production than an 8 feed machine; with a 
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Correcting Uneven Fabrics 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It has been some time now since you published in 
your columns the question, “What is the best meth- 
od of correcting uneven fabric, tight and loose 
streaks, in full-fashioned hose, caused by unevenly 
worn striking jacks in the jack head, or what is the 
best method of standardizing unevenly worn jacks 
in full-fashioned machines,” but I would like to pass 
on to your readers our method of handling the worn 
striking jacks in the jack head. 

We take the jacks out and grind them. That is 
a practice that is not universal. It takes time to 
perform this job, but we do it and eliminate the 
loose streaks. Perhaps the first time we notice the 
trouble we will take the jack out and file it but the 
next time we will remove it entirely. We keep a 
record of the replacements on file. 

In our plant we have a man that does nothing 
but work on tight and loose streaks. As soon as the 
knitter notices the streaks he is supposed to call this 
man to his machine. Often this fixer is able to cor- 
rect the trouble by making some minor adjustment. 
Every time he works on a machine he makes a rec- 
ord of it, such as “Head No. 10 or Machine No. 50, 
May 15, 1937, “Remarks’’. Maybe later this trouble 
will develop again and the fixer has a record so that 
he can see just what he did to the machine last time. 

Since putting on this man to do nothing but work 
on streaks, we have cut down on the streaks about 
50 per cent. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6645 
cf ‘ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have found that the best method to even uneven 
jacks is to make a straight edge out of steel about 
7/16-inch thick by 11%-inch wide by 15 inches long, 
or a little longer than the jack head; the ends of 
the straight edge are clamp-shaped. As the back 
edge of the jacks become worn, to ascertain the un- 
evenness it is best to look on the striking edge be- 
tween the slur cock and jack, and the striking edge 
between the jack and sinker butt. 

Place the clamps so as to have the straight edge 
rest on the striking edge of the jacks at the point 
where the slur cock strikes. The straight edge 
should be at the back so that it will make the jacks 
uniform in the back and the unevenness will show 
up in front. Then by using another regular straight 
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edge and applying Prussian Blue to its surface, rub 
the straight edge over the uneven surface and the 
Prussian Blue will show up the uneven jacks in 
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Straight edge with clamps to even jacks 


front. With a fine file the jacks may be filed, but 
care should be taken to preserve the contour of the 
jacks; they must be filed round. Then by making 
another test with the straight edge marked with 
Prussian Blue the jacks may be filed evenly. 


Caution 


I do not advise using this method unless the 
sinker head is resinkered at the same time or more 
streaks will be created than originally. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6646 
oe 


More Discussion on the Relative Length of 
Full-Fashioned Sinkers and Dividers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Picking up the April number of COTTON, I notice 
on page 187 that there is quite a bit of discussion and 
opinions offered as to the relative length of full-fash- 
ioned sinkers and dividers. Sometime ago I was 
asked for my opinion on this subject but I did not 
comment because I had never given this point much 
consideration. After looking into the matter I found 
very little that may be used as definite information, 
but I do have a theory or so and here is my “two cents 
worth”. 

When the dividers are moved forward, by the 
catch bar, to the point where they make contact with 
the yarn, they start robbing yarn from the loops which 
have been made by the sinkers. This robbing by the 
dividers pulls the sinkers back until their butts make 
contact with the catch bar. At this point the sinkers 
and dividers are lined up evenly against the catch bar 
and the loops are supposed to he divided evenly. But 
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the sinkers that have originally formed the loops have 
the lion’s share of the yarn and this makes it difficult 
for the dividers to get a full half of the yarn. 

In dividing the loops, the dividers must pull the 
yarn around the needles and away from the sinkers. 
During this movement the needles will flex slightly 
and keep the dividers from getting a full measure of 
the yarn. 

However, the difference between these sinkers and 
divider stitches will decrease during the knocking- 
over operation in this course and again in the next 
course when the needle beards spring open and ex- 
pand these same stitches. This brings the difference 
down to a point where it is not noticeable. 

The less difference between the stitches at the di- 
viding point the more uniform the finished stitches 
will be. 

Making the dividers longer permits them to rob a 
small amount of yarn before the sinker butts come 
in contact with the catch bar, to resist the efforts of 
the dividers, and to cause the needles to flex. This 
will overcome the shortage of yarn in the divider 
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stitches that is caused by the flexing of the needles. 

Especially would this theory apply to the older 
type machines that are equipped with long needles. 
The short needles in the later type machines do not 
flex as easily. I wonder if short needles permitted the 
machine manufacturers to make the sinkers and divid- 
ers the same length? 

The machine manufacturer’s comment on page 187 
of the April issue is that the difference in length of 
sinkers and dividers should be less in finer gauge ma- 
chines. According to this theory, as offered, the dif- 
ference should be more, or does it depend upon the 
count of the yarn? 

How well does highly twisted crepe yarn slide 
around the needles? 

What effect does the soaking and lubrication of 
silk have on this difference between sinker and di- 
vider stitches? 

There is room for a lot of discussion on this sub- 
ject and I believe it will be interesting to have other 
full-fashioned men comment on it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6664 
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Confidence! Service! 


A caller writes us of his interview with a buyer of a 
large full-fashioned hosiery mill. Confidence and 
Service are criteria of a salesman. Also he avers 
that he buys “Genuine Ford Parts’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 


“I buy because of the confidence a man inspires 
in me, consistent with the reputation of the firm he 
represents.” This is the statement offered by the 
purchasing agent of a large full-fashioned hosiery 
mill where I called not long ago. I didn’t call to 
sell him that day, I just wanted to talk to him and 
get a line on the why and wherefore of his buying 
from certain men and not buying from others. We 
are old friends and his statement had come in an- 
swer to a query from me. 

“For instance,” he continued, “when you come 
in that door to sell something, from the first glance 
at your face I either have confidence in you or I 
don’t. Naturally some fellows inspire more confi- 
dence than others.” 

I understood very well what he meant by confi- 
dence but I wondered if he tested the products be- 
fore he used them in quantity. His answer to this 
was in the negative. “The only test we give ma- 
terials we buy is in the running.” This seemed a 
bit strange to me—but he is a big buyer, holds a 
responsible position, and he should know. 

He then went on to explain that the most im- 
portant requirement a buyer makes of a salesman 
today is that he give service. In other words, the 
purchasing agent tells the salesman what his re- 
quirements are and it is up to the salesman to de- 
liver the goods best suited for the purpose. That is 
service. “If you are purchasing a part to a machine, 
that part not being furnished by the machinery man- 
ufacturer, you require the salesman with particular 
engineering ability to give you the right supply part 
to meet your requirement. In our mill, we give pref- 





erence to salesmen who are able to get in the plant 
and show us what their product will do. They must 
be trained in their particular line—or else they 
waste our time and theirs. 

“Another thing, every salesman that comes to 
this mil! deserves the time and courtesy of the pur- 
chasing agent. Not because his company has spent 
a lot of money having him call on me, but because 
it is a poor purchasing agent that can’t derive some 
benefit from talking with the salesman. The pur- 
chasing agent should be able to get something of 
value from every salesman that calls upon him. 
Why? Because the fellow knows his line and he is 
able to tell the buyer things that he can pass along 
to his superintendent. 

“I try not to keep the salesmen waiting long. 
Their time is valuable. I once knew a purchasing 
agent that would not see a salesman until he had 
been waiting an hour or so. In the course of time, 
due to circumstances, this purchasing agent lost his 
job and went on the road selling a product in the 
same territory where he had been purchasing agent. 
You can imagine how the other salesmen treated 
him and the purchasing agents too. 

“In buying supplies and materials for our plant 
we consider quality more than we do price. We 
also try to limit the purchasing of a certain prod- 
uct to as few houses as possible because it elimi- 
nates disputes in our plant. Suppose we are using 
a certain kind of finishing or stripping agent in our 
dyehouse and then begin buying the same product 
from another house also, if anything out of the or- 
dinary occurs in the dyehouse, the dyer immediately 
blames the second source of supply—without look- 
ing further for the real cause. There is a psycholog- 
ical effect on the user when something goes wrong. 

“Another policy we pursue is that we buy ‘Gen- 
uine Ford Parts’. We don’t have a regular supply 
room but we turn our parts over to the superintend- 
ent of each department to use as he sees best.” 
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@® When the groove of a spring beard needle is 





accurately centered there is considerably less danger 
of the beard breaking or being thrown out of align- 
ment in the narrowing process. Consequently, an 
accurately centered needle will not only last longer 
but will produce more even stitches. Torrington 


engineers have dev eloped machines that make accu- 








rate centering more certain than ever before. This is 
just one of the many machine-controlled steps that 
put Torrington Needles in a class by themselves for 
uniformity of detail... and for performance. 
Torrington sinkers, dividers and split dividers are 
also machine-made with the same exacting attention 


to details that distinguishes the production of needles. 
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GOOD NAMES ARE MADE 


WITH KNITTING LIKE THIS 
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| @ When a mill has earned a reputation for producing such high quality merchandise conssstent/y, it 
has insured its name against the future. Torrington Needles help to make names. Their uniformity 
insures more even knitting. Their strength and fine temper speed up production. Torringtons 
| are machine-made... and their machine-made superiority is evident in the consistently finer 


knitted merchandise they produce. 
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TORRINGTON, 4.4 NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 






TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S:°A. 


The Torrington Company, 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
The Torrington Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N.C. 


The S. M. Supplies Co., 210 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires 
Factories at: Torrington, Conn.; Coventry, England; 
Upper Bedford, Quebec; Aachen, Germany. 
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He had said a lot, some of which I agreed with, 
some of which I was puzzled over, but all of which 
I thought about. Whether I had wasted his time or 
not, I did not know, but he had not wasted mine. 
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Was he right or wrong in his attitude? If you 
publish this maybe some of the other purchasing 
agents will give you their opinions. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6647 


Fixing Model “K” Machines 


HIS is the second in a series of practical dis- 
| piowrinl on the operation and adjustment of the 
Model K knitting machine, applicable primarily to 
the plain machines, but containing much pertaining 
to the spiral type of equipment. The first install- 
ment, published on page 188 of the April issue, 
covered yarn arrangements, yarn changes, etc. The 
third installment will deal with the cylinder, stitch 
cams, etc. Interested readers are urged to pre- 
serve the various installments of this series 


The Cross-Bar Assembly (Continued) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The cross-bar assembly is shown in detail on page 
103, Plate No. 31, of the regular Scott & Williams 
Parts Catalog. Some changes in design and con- 
struction have been made in this assembly. As usual, 
each change has made this dependable producer of 
fine seamless ladies’ hose, a better and more profitable 
machine. Thus many of the common every-day ma- 
chine troubles which gave old-time K fixers a pain in 
the neck have been eliminated. 

The cross-bar assembly is not a troublesome or 
complicated piece of mechanism, but like any other 
part of a K machine it is subject to wear, and will 
get out of order occasionally. 

Most of the every-day troubles which are caused 
by the cross-bar assembly itself can be divided rough- 
ly into two classes, namely, hem make-up troubles and 
transfer troubles. With hem make-up troubles we 
must include broken needles, bent needles, bent or 
broken transfer jacks, bent or broken transfer jack 
vutts, dial walls bent or damaged, too little or toe 
much friction on the transfer jacks, bad make-up, cut 
loops, ete. 


Make-up Trouble 


This list applies to transfer troubles also, and, last 
but not least, we must include the Model K fixer’s 
sleep disturber, brain teaser or what have you, dial 
out of center. We shall return to this particular 
trouble a little later in this article. 

Every Model K fixer knows that all make-up and 
transfer troubles are not caused by the cross-bar as- 
sembly; much depends on other controlling mech- 
anisms. How many times when we see machine fixers 
down in the dumps and ask them what’s wrong, do 
we hear the same story, “I can’t fix this machine; it 
jumps up, cuts holes, drops stitches, etc., etc.” But, 
dig a little deeper and you will usually find that it is 
not a question of fixing, but rather a problem of find- 
ing out what is causing his trouble. Once the fixer 
knows exactly what is causing a certain trouble he 
will find several ways to correct or prevent it. 

When we think of make-up trouble on a K machine 


we must include every movement and action that 
takes place from the time the auxiliary slide cam 
goes in until the transfer loops are on the dial jacks 
and the hem is being knit. My personal opinion is that 
more make-up and transfer trouble is caused by a 
mechanism which is not a part of the cross-bar assem- 
bly than by the assembly itself. 

Not long ago my fixer friend, Sam, was having 
some make-up and transfer trouble on a 300-needle 
Model K machine. Our foreman noticed Sam’s sour 
look and asked, ‘‘What’s up, Sam? Why so glum?” 

“Oh, nothing serious; some make-up trouble. I[’ll 
get it fixed sometime.” 

“Anything I can do for you, Sam?” 

“Sure is. Tell that needle bender who works on 
these machines on the third shift to buy a pair of 
needle pliers.” 

“Hold on, Sam, he’s one of our new men; he seems 
to be a good K fixer.” 

“I didn’t say he couldn’t fix these machines; I said 
he was a needle bender. If he will straighten needles 
as well as he fixes other things he will be ace high 
with me.” 

“But, Sam, explain the needle bending business 
to me; just what do you mean?” 

“Well, look at this machine; the needles seem to 
be properly spaced; the hooks are in a circle, but look 
what happens when I raise or lower the needles.” 

“Right you are, Sam. Those needles are bent. 
How come?” 

“Well, your new man tries to straighten needles 
with his thumb and finger; when he sees a needle out 
of line he pulls it up by the hook with his thumb-nail 
and without turning it loose he pushes in, pulls out or 
sideways. He pushes the needle down and it looks 
like it’s straight, but it actually is bent. If you can 
get him to use needle pliers and show him how to 
straighten needles where they are bent, he will go 
places.”’ 

So the foreman looks into Sam’s complaint and 
finds that the fixer was straightening (or rather 
bending) needles as Sam explained. A few simple in- 
structions and a pair of pliers did help our new fixer 
to go places. 

There are other little things which will help to re- 
duce or prevent makeup troubles: keep transfer jacks 
straight and properly tensioned; make sure the jack 
hooks or points are not spread open; don’t neglect jack 
lubrication; keep dial walls straight and free from 
rough places; run the dial as near to the cylinder as 
possible and make sure the welt presser is set prop- 
erly. 

Correct timing and movement of the various parts 
which control the dial jacks during the make-up is 
very important. Make sure that all pinions and gears 
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are meshed properly so as to eliminate any unneces- 
sary lost motion. 

Many every-day troubles can be prevented by mak- 
ing sure that all binding or adjusting screws are se- 
curely tightened and by checking up and testing when 
adjustments are changed. 

How often we find a K fixer with a nasty jam-up 
to straighten out because he raised or lowered a dial 
and failed to re-adjust other parts which are affect- 
ed. Even the laziest man in the world would not in- 
tentionally invite more work. A little job hurriedly 
or carelessly done is always a standing invitation to a 
big job. 

So when make-up troubles occur we must analyze, 
find out why and then decide how to overcome the 
trouble. A common fault with some fixers is that 
they usually begin fixing immediately when trouble oc- 
curs, and after several attempts they discover what’s 
wrong and then—well, they really fix a machine so it 
stays put. Strange, but true, we often look for the 
causes of trouble right under our noses, as it were, 
and much to our surprise find the cause a long way 
of f. 


I will relate an incident which will illustrate a sim- 
ple case of long-way-off causes of make-up trouble. 
My buddy, Sam, and our boss, were in Sam’s battle 
ground in conference, so I eased over to listen in, 
and this is what I heard: 

“How long has this machine been breaking needle 
butts during the make-up?” 

“For several days”. 

“What have you tried so far?” 

“Why, most everything”’. 

“Hold on, Sam; there are perhaps several things 
you have overlooked. Any broken springs?” 

“No”. 

“Loose drum cams?” 

“No”. 

“Auxiliary racking pawl plate in good shape?” 

ow 

“Main pawl plate set right? Chain pawl plate O. 
K.? Ratchet pawl lifter plate O. K.?” 

“Yes, and a few more things you have not asked 
me about”’. 

“Do the needles always break in the same place?” 

“Yes, but only when the machine runs by power; 
when I[ turn it by hand it works O. K.” 

They proceeded to set the machine over by power 
several times, and, sure enough, it broke more nee- 
dles. 

“Sam, you have something here”. 

“Quit kidding me, chief; tell me what ails the 
critter’’. 

“Sam, you gave me a hot tip when you said it 
works O. K. when you turn it by hand. Sam, do you 
have the Scott & Williams parts catalog I gave you?” 

“Sure have”’, 

“Well, get it; look on Plate No. 9, Part No. 7099 
is perhaps worn out and causing your trouble”. 

The chief leaves and Sam gets his catalog and 
has a look. 

“Why, man! the part he asked me to look up is the 
shipper drum friction shoe”’. 

Sam investigates. The shoe is worn out. All it 
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took to fix that K was a new friction shoe. Trouble 
in the basement, as it were, causing a little disturb- 
ance on the top floor. 


Transfer Trouble 


Transfer troubles, like make-up troubles, are very 
often caused by bent transfer jacks, bent needles and 
needles out of alignment. There are other things 
which can cause trouble while the hem is being trans- 
ferred; we shall come to these as we go along. For 
the present, we shall consider only cress-bar assembly 
parts. 

Much depends on correct timing, that is, that the 
transfer jacks come out at the proper time, move out 
the correct distance, and, last but not least, that the 
dial is timed so the jacks will be held centrally between 
the needles while transferring. Little things, such as 
push-out bracket guide posts becoming loose, push- 
out bracket stop screws being loose, broken or weak 
bracket springs, rough push-out cams, improperly 
meshed pinions, and the like. Yes, these little things 
can cause big hem transferring trouble. 

Fixers often argue as to the height the dial should 
be set in relation to the cylinder. There are no cast- 
iron rules for this adjustment. Much depends on the 
gauge of the machine, the kind of yarns being used, 
and the elasticity of the hem fabric desired. Some 
fixers say, “I set my dials to favor the make-up”; 
others set it to favor the transfer. Why not be neu- 
tral, and consider both, make-up and transfer, when 
making the important adjustment? 

Many of the old-time fixers claimed the one and 
only way to arrive at the correct height for the dial 
was to set it so that a needle butt could be placed be- 
tween the bottom of the jacks (when they are out in 
the transfer) and the top of the sinkers. Now that 
setting filled the bill on some machines, but on others 
it filled the waste-basket. Sam says: 

“Don’t get into the habit of raising or lowering a 
dial every time you have make-up or transfer trouble; 
if you do, you will raise the devil and lower your rep- 
utation. 


Dial Out of Center 


So we come to the big argument, the thorn in the 
flesh, as it were. Recently I noticed in the columns 
of COTTON where a reader stated one of his Model K 
fixers claimed that dials do get out of center, and one 
of his mechanics said they do not. There is, of course, 
no doubt about it; dials can, and do, get out of center 
with the cylinder on the Model K, H H and R I ma- 
chines. It would be unreasonable to expect a dial to 
remain perfectly centered with the cylinder forever. 
The big question is, how and why. First of all, we 
must assume that a dial must be properly centered 
when a machine runs day after day, for weeks, months 
or years, and during this time all make-up or trans- 
fer troubles have been overcome without re-centering 
the dial. And, believe it or not, a Model K (especial- 
ly cearse gauge) will run satisfactorily even if the 
dial is not 100 per cent perfectly centered with the 
cylinder. Can’t be done, you say. Well, prove it to 
yourself; we did, and here’s how. My buddy, Sam, 
and I were having a swell argument about this sub- 
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ject, so we asked our boss for his opinion. He said, 
“Sure it can be done, and is being done here, on your 
machines. I'll let you prove it to your own satisfac- 
tion tomorrow and set both of you up to a day off, 
with pay, if I’m wrong.” So tomorrow arrived, and 
with it our boss, and the proof. 

“All right, boys, here’s how. Both of you know 
that these 10 machines have been running O. K. (they 
were Sam’s) for a long time”. We agreed. ‘“‘We are 
going to change these to 260-needle (they were 240- 
needle, 34-inch). Before you take these down com- 
pletely to make the change-over, remove all the dials, 
dial caps, etc., but do not disturb the cross-bars and 
cylinders. Then take your centering jig and spindle 
and test each machine and see how many are off”’. 

Well, we missed the set-up. Four machines, we 
agreed, were perfect. Three, according to Sam, were 
“off a hair” or passable, and three were just off and 
should have given trouble, but they did not. In due 
time the change-over was completed. We overhauled 
those 10 machines completely, put in new stitch cams, 
side cams, auxiliary side cams, lower jack cams, etc., 
wherever necessary; we allowed sufficient time for the 
new cylinders and dials to limber up, not skimping 
on time, labor or material. We were told to do a 
good job and we honestly felt that we did; but, what 
do we find? Before we got the 10 machines to run- 
ning O. K., we had to re-center the cross-bar on one 
of the four machines we called perfect and five of the 
others, six out of ten. So, Brother, Fixer, if you be- 
long to the grand order of doubting Thomases, test 10 
of your machines, and be convinced. 

Now, how come, and why? 

In order to answer this question intelligently, we 
must first take into consideration whether the ma- 
chine in question is a fairly new machine or an old 
one which has been run and run, fixed, repaired and 
adjusted by good, bad or indifferent machine fixers. 
If the machine happens to be a new one, someone did 
a rotten job, just like some machine fixers who permit 
machines to turn out some sloppy looking merchandise 
through carelessness, ignorance or lack of interest. 

We hear much about dials being out of center 
(with the cylinder I presume) but we hear little 
about cylinders being out of center with the dial. Rot, 
you say. Never heard of it. O. K., Brother Fixer, 
try this. Take one of your oldest K machines, one 
that is apt to have a worn bed plate and/or gear ring. 
Remove the dial and dial cap and set the testing jig 
and spindle in place. Now grasp the cylinder firmly 
with both hands and push, north, south, east or west, 
hold the cylinder with one hand and try to pull the 
testing spindle up with the other. Well, well, it’s 
tight, but why? The cross-bar has not been moved, 
the machine has been running O. K., but, wear and 
tear, lack of lubrication, poor machine fixing and what 
not, have taken their toll. The cylinder is out of cen- 
ter with the dial, or, vice versa, if you insist. The 
net results are the same. Now, what causes cylin- 
ders and dials to get out of center with each other? 
The answer is, that worn gear rings, worn bed plates, 
and worn inner cam ring surfaces are some of the 
causes. Poorly repaired cylinders, cases where a large 
number of cylinder walls have been removed and the 
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cylinder not properly trued up on the outside surface, 
cause the cylinder to wobble. Then too, suppose the 
machine fixer renews a left-hand side cam, or puts in 
a new auxiliary side cam which is slightly thicker 
than the old worn cam which he removed, and this 
change is made on a machine which has a worn bed 
plate or gear ring, or both. It is only reasonable to 
assume that the cylinder will be pushed over to one 
side and the cylinder and dial will be out of center 
with each other. 

There are other things which can cause dials to 
get out of center; we have but to dig, scratch and 
analyze, and if we look long enough and try hard 
enough we will find out how and why. 

In the next article we will take up cylinders, stitch 
cams, etc. 

MATTHEW K. MITCHELL 
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Knitted Fabric for Garments 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Balanced stitches have proven to be of greatest 
importance in the ribbed underwear market today, 
for appearance and finish. The fabric has a great 
deal to do with the selling of garments, and it will 
not have the proper luster, sometimes referred to 
as Sheen, unless the stitches are equalized accord- 
ing to yarn count and the gauge of the machine on 
which it is knitted. 

Another good reason for the balanced stitch is 
that it will not break down through the wash house 
and finishing processes, but will shrink in such a 
manner as to improve the fabric in many ways. 

If the stitches in the fabric have not been equal- 
ized the processing has a tendency to open up the 
fabric rather than to close it, especially in the fol- 
lowing machines: Looping machines, Hurricane 
dryer, napping machines, and calender. 

There is not a definite rule for setting such fab- 
ric on a circular rib machine, though it is easy for 
a skillful knitter to do. Weavers have a set rule 
for accomplishing certain things in their fabrics; 
not so with knitters. The most definite rule to be 
practiced is to use a certain number of needles per 
foot of yarn on cylinder stitch, according to size of 
yarn and gauge of machines. The finer count yarn 
should have a much shorter stitch than the heavier 
numbers. This requires more skill than most knit- 
ters realize, because one can’t proceed with further 
adjustments until this has been properly set up. 

Now, the next operation is to see that the dial 
cap is in proper position to relieve undue strain on 
the yarn so that the adjuster may equalize the 
stitches with the dial adjusting cam. It is very im- 
portant that all the dial cams take equal length 
stitch; if they do not, the fabric will be rough and 
uneven. We have concluded that if the stitch cams 
are equally ground and properly adjusted, they will 
take in the yarn alike. 

We suggest that all the cylinder stitch cams be 
ground at one time in a specially prepared holder 
which holds all cams in line together, there being 
no chance of having unequality on one side so that 
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one cam will take in more yarn than it should, a 
thing which oftentimes happens when using a stitch 
rod to equalize the stitches. 

Another adjustment to be considered is the set- 
ting of the dial. It must not be too high nor too 
low. Much skill is required in setting it right. 
Judging the stitches per inch is not a very safe 
guide. Oftentimes a fabric may have the proper 
number of stitches, but still be a poor one, because 
the adjustment is not a skillful one. 

Although the foregoing adjustments are made 
the fabric may not be suitable on account of the 
tension in which the cloth is taken from the needles. 
Too much tension closes the front “wales” in the 
fabric too much and not enough tension leaves the 
fabric or stitches too open and coarse looking. 

All these adjustments properly made will give 
a nicely-finished fabric with luster and wearing 
qualities. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6649 
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Knitting Mill Pointers 


Q™ SUPERINTENDENT of a hosiery mill has pur- 
chased marble tables upon which to perform all 
finishing of hosiery. The inspecting, pairing, and 
other final details are carefully checked and to further 
guarantee no pick-up or bad places derived from the 
handling of goods the marble-top tables were secured. 
Of course the tables cost more but the superintendent 
says they are worth it. 





ANOTHER mill has put in hardwood floors in their 
gray goods room to prevent pulled places in the ho- 
siery while they are being handled. This expenditure 
is also producing a neat return on the investment. We 
live and learn. 


THE WINDOWS in a hosiery mill that we have seen 
are tinted to prevent the sun’s fading the colors when 
the hose are left on tables preparatory to being 
shipped. This same mill requires the knitters to re- 
turn their empty cones or partly-used cones when 
changing styles. Previous to this rule several hun- 
dred cones were lying about. Now there are only a 
few to be seen—and these stacked neatly in a corner. 


SOME cellars are naturally humidified properly and 
a saving in space may be realized by storing yarn 
there until it is time to use it. 


Most of the hosiery mills now are realizing that 
proper lighting facilities are necessary for their em- 
ployees to produce good work. Especially have there 
been improvements in the lighting of loopers where 
the work is eye-fatiguing. Few loopers have to face 
a window which is unprotected from glare. 


THE SPATULA cleaner shown here consists of a 
block of wood some 12 inches wide and 6 inches high. 
A slot is cut out in the center which is about 2% 
inches deep, through which the spatula may be passed 
in order to be cleaned. A piece of waste silk may he 
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The spatula cleaner which is a great time saver in 
any dyehouse 


hung over the slot in which the blade of the spatula 
passes so as to thoroughly clean it and remove all 
traces of dye. By having this type of block on the 
dye table near the scales and cans of dye, the dyer 
may quickly cleanse his spatula when mixing several 
separate baths without having to pick up a cloth and 
rub his spatula. In this manner no dye of an un- 
wanted color is carried into the buckets or other cans 
of dye. All that is required is a quick pass of the 
spatula and—lo, the blade is clean. 


Getting a Larger Loose Course on Ribbers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The larger loose course is always preferred by the 
toppers because it is easier to put on the transfers, 
especially when they have double stitches to put on. 
To secure a larger loose course on either the Brinton 
or Wildman ribbers I find it is easier to follow this 
procedure: 

Raise the dial, bringing the dial needles a little 
higher than the eylinder needle hooks. Next, lighten 
the cylinder stitch by raising the cylinder stitch cam 
to give the stitch the proper tension. After this, low- 
er the screw on the cylinder stitch cam by the screw 
that is on the loose course device. That will bear 
down on the cylinder needles and make a longer stitch. 
Then raise the plate bearing on the dial needles. 

Be careful not to raise the plate too high on the 
dial needles or a smash will result. Turn the machine 
slowly by hand after raising the plate to see that it 
clears the dial needles. Be sure that the dial needles 
run directly in the center between the cylinder 
needles. 

If the needles are not lined up properly one can- 
not expect a good loose course. The size of this loose 
course in the Brinton or Wildman machine depends a 
great deal on the texture of the yarn being used and 
the fixer will have to use his own judgment in work- 
ing after he sees the varn that is to be run. 

Sometimes putting the weight on back of the fab- 
ric take-up will eliminate some of the pull on the fab- 
ric; this pull tends to cut the fabric at the loose 
course as well as in other places. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6665 
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The pinked seam as produced on the Willcox & 
Gibbs High-Speed Lockstitch Rotary Pinking and 
Seaming Machine offers manufacturers a modern 
seam of wide adaptability and at a definite, posi- 
tive reduction in manufacturing costs. This ma- 
chine produces in Ps single operation a pinked 
seam, with the second serging, binding or scallop- 
ing operation eliminated. The range of rotary pink- 


_. ing cutters available permits a selection of just the 


right pinking effect to conform to the style and 
materials of your garments. The possibilities of 
this seam are only limited by the use a manufac- 
turer makes of it. May we demonstrate to you how 
this machine will reduce your costs? No obliga- 


_ tion, of course. . 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Commodity Drop and Easier Inventory Situation Retard Knit 
Goods Activity—Prices Fairly Steady Except Full-Fashioned 


Philadelphia, May 15, 1937 


ITH COTTON, silk and wool experiencing the most important de- 


cline during the last month for several past, yarns and goods 
have been affected both in regard to price and new business. 
Buyers in all lines have assumed the most conservative buying policies of 
the year and where a few months ago they were trying to order as far 
ahead as sellers would go, now they are back on a hand-to-mouth basis 
with sentiment on the bearish side probably being overdone as much as 


it was on the opposite side during previous months. 


Retail sales are 


showing gains over the same months of 1936 and in view of this the 


present lull will prove temporary. 


In fact, it has been declared a favor- 


able development by some who say that if the markets had continued at 
their former brisk rates the setback would later have been more marked 


than the present one. 


Knit Goods Stocks Increase 


With the letdown in immediate busi- 
ness felt in all parts of the knit goods 
markets during the first half of May, 
manufacturers and selling agents began 
to give more attention to the inventory 
situation. Reports are to the effect 
that stocks with these distributors are 
heavy, and compared with a year ago 
show substantial increases. From men’s 
furnishings stores, manufacturers are 
hearing that inventories with these re 
tailers in men’s goods, like hosiery, un- 
derwear, shirts and such lines, are ab- 
normally high and running considerably 
in excess of last year. Hosiery sales- 
men have lately reported that retailers 
in large cities are also reporting they 
are well supplied with numbers like 
the large selling women’s full-fashioned 
goods. Some of these retailers give the 
impression they will not have to buy 
any quantity of such merchandise with- 
in the next two months. 

Wholesalers of knit goods bought 
early for the present spring season 
and their initial orders were larger 
than usual, on account of the attrac- 
tive prices that manufacturers 
named prior to putting into effect 
wage advances and previous to the 
up-turn that occurred in the various 
yarn markets. The same course was 
also followed in their purchases of 
heavy underwear for next fall. In 
contrast to this, retailers report that 
spring buying by the public to date 
in knit goods has been below expec- 
tations. Also in the heavy goods, the 
past winter ended in a mild spell for 
two months that resulted in whole- 
salers carrying over larger quanti- 
ties of merchandise than usual. The 
warm winter retarded the retail dis- 
tribution of heavy knit goods items 
and then when spring came, cold 
weather was experienced so that 
this in turn was unfavorable to the 
movement of spring lines early in 
the season. 

Knitting mills for several months 
have been running at record production 
rates, which is indicated in Department 
of Commerce reports since the first of 
the year. A real improvement in busi- 
hess at retail, therefore, is needed to 
absorb the quantities of goods already 
on hand and contracted for the future. 
In this connection, knit goods jobbers’ 
Stocks have also been increasing due to 


the quiet condition of their market dur- 
ing the month of April. These firms 
enjoyed a very active month in March 
but heavy buying in that month by re- 
tailers was followed by a lack of in- 
terest in April, while the _ present 
month, to date, shows an improvement 
over April but not nearly so good as 
Mareh. Several of the leading knit 
goods wholesalers here state that their 
business in May so far is about equal 
to that of the first half of May 1936. 

Warm weather will bring out con- 
sumer buying of spring numbers and 
most agree that while several weeks of 
dullness may occur, taking us into early 
June, that this will result in a redue- 
tion of mill and jobber stocks back to 
normal so that any improvement then 
in retail volume will be reflected in a 
more active primary market. Trices of 
knit goods have held up as well as could 
be expected in view of the drastic 
shake-out that has occurred during the 
last month in commodity prices all 
over the world. During this time, raw 
cotton has declined approximately two 
cents while raw silk has eased as much 
as 20 cents reaching the low point of 
this year. 

In the face of this weakness, knit 
goods jobbers and retailers report 
that mill quotations on most types 
of knit goods have remained fairly 
steady, with the exception of wom- 
en’s full-fashioned, which is feeling 
the effects of a large mill produc- 
tion during April when retail and 
wholesale distribution was lagging. 
Jobbers report price concessions on 
low-end full-fashioned with 4-42 
gauge formerly held at $5.75 being 
reported offered at $5.35 and in 
some instances down to $5.25 but 
most of the larger mills and espe- 
cially those making well-known 
brands have refused to join in this 
procession and they have been hold- 
ing their prices’ generally un- 
changed. There have also been re- 
ports of low prices available on low- 
end fancy half-hose but their im- 
portance is probably exaggerated. 
There was no real break in full- 
fashioned prices through the first 4 
months of the year, one of the few 
times this has not occurred. 

While some retail organizations are 
reconciled to a greater-than-usual sum- 
mer slump this year because of the well 
sustained sales in January and Febru- 
ary, others expect good gains over last 


year will develop as the result of May- 
June promotions. Heavy volume has 
already been booked for fall on many 
seamless lines especially in wool goods 
and children’s hose but this of course 
is not true of full-fashioned stockings. 
in which most mills have refused to 
sell beyond june. 


Chains to Place Orders 

Catalog houses and chains have al- 
ready felt out the market for fall and 
it is expected some of the larger op- 
erators will place orders during the 
next 6 weeks. Several of the large 
buyers in this classification say the 
present easing of prices gives them a 
good opportunity to cover a substan- 
tial portion of their fall requirements 
before June 15 and in this connection, 
there are reports that substantial or- 
ders on children’s anklets for next 
Spring delivery already have been 
placed in instances by large chain op 
erators. While a number of mills are 
understood to have refused offers of 
this character, one manufacturer ac- 
cepted a good sized order, the merch- 
andise to be made up during the last 
six months of this year. 

Although some buying of this type 
has been seen, many believe that the 
first big buying wave following the 
present lull will develop on faney half- 
hose. Business in this division has been 
sub-normal for a number of weeks be- 
cause of the feeling among important 
buyers that the mills had accumulated 
excessive stocks. Curtailment of out- 
put has been very substantial in recent 
weeks in this line according to reports 
from the South and as a result, an im- 
proved market is expected = shortly. 
Dullness has been apparent in practic- 
ally all types of seamless hosiery so 
far aS new business is concerned but 
the lull is considered a natural reac- 
tion, following exceptionally heavy 
sales and shipments during the last two 
months of 1986 and the first two 
months of this year. 


Half-Hose Sell Low 


Within the last few weeks reports 
have been current of low prices, 
especially on cheap fancy half- 
hose. In this division, reports are 
received that goods available at 
82', cents which sold a year ago at 
871 cents and of spirals which 
brought $1.50 a year ago, are selling 
for less than that figure now. In 
women's 300-needle seamless silk 
stockings, the spread between quo- 
tations of different mills is reported 
as much as 35 cents a dozen and a 
number of large southern mills have 
been running on sharply reduced 
schedules. Low quotations have 
been made by mills which have 
low-priced yarn but big buyers have 
found out they cannot contract for 
substantial quantities of merchan- 
dise at some of the low figures now 
quoted. Manufacturers point out 
that while yarn prices have declined 
in the last few weeks, there has 
been no reduction in labor and oth- 
er overhead charges and if any 
change in wage scales is made in 
the next few months, they believe 
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ERE WERE two rival manufacturers in 
a highly competitive line. Both were good 
fellows, and both made good products. 


But one day an over-enthusiastic copy- 
writer wrote, for one of them, an advertise- 
ment that, to the other, looked like a direct dig. 


“Twocan play at that game!” raged the No. 2 
manufacturer. “Slap back at ’em!” he told his 
copywriters. “Give ’em as good as they send!” 


And the Fight Was On 


The battle raged for months... the air was 
filled with bricks...and the magazine publish- 
ers found themselves caught in the middle. 


The publishers stood it as long as they could 
before appealing to the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. 


“See if you can settle this thing,” they asked 
us. “It’s hurting every one involved.” 


We visited executives of both companies 
and asked them to meet with us. It was a very 
unpleasant meeting for about two hours as 
they argued bitterly. Then things began to 
calm down. 


Finally they agreed that a little co-opera- 
tion would help, shook hands, and the fight 


was over—to their own profit and the delight 


of the publishers. 


The National Better Business Bureau is a non- 
profit corporation maintained by more than 
600 firms, which believe that business should 
defend itself against practices that destroy 
public confidence. Its cases are handled confi- 
dentially, and are usually settled by a fair dis- 
cussion of the facts. 


The Bureau will gladly help you with your 
problems. \lo know more about the Bureau 
and what it can do for you, send the coupon 
today for our free booklet, “How to Use the 
National Better Business Bureau.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me a copy of “How to Use the 
National Better Business Bureau.” 


Namie San es ed a 
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this will be upwards. In view of 
this, they do not believe that the set- 
back in commodities and yarns will 
result in any great reductions over 
those that have already occurred. 

Branded full-fashioned hosiery man- 
ufacturers have experienced 4 succes- 
sive months of increased sales over 
1936, volume in April continuing to 
maintain the fast pace evident since 
the start of the year and barring more 
than the present dullness during the 
balance of this month and June, the 
branded field should show half-year re- 
sults in volume and earnings well in 
excess of last year and perhaps the 
best in any recent first 6 months. Nov- 
elty styles and crepe constructions have 
been features of the branded full-fash- 
ioned business. That the novelty trend 
has not yet reached a peak is indicated 
by the continued introduction of new 
numbers, black heels in particular re- 
ceiving strong support from novelty 
buyers. The volume business in crepe 
hosiery is being done in numbers to re- 
tail at $1.00 with several houses nar- 
rowing their color range to keep up 
with deliveries of this one number. 3- 
thread chiffons are selling well and 
knee-lengths, although not yet season- 
able from the retailers’ point of view, 
have begun to move. Since the appear- 
ance of warmer weather, retail distrib- 
utors note a better demand for sports 
wear hosiery. 

Black and other colored heels as 
novelties are also being offered with 
good results in women’s seamless 
silk stockings with good volume be- 
ing reported on such numbers. It is 
the opinion of a number of mill rep- 
resentatives, however, that the fall 
season will see the real movement 
in colored heels, and that the meas- 
ure of success achieved by full-fash- 
ioned stockings with black and oth- 
er colored heels this spring and 
summer will prepare the way for 
satisfactory sales of well-made 
seamless numbers with colored 
heels for the next season. 


Hosiery Men Confer 


One of the most important factors 
in the full-fashioned situation at pres- 
ent is coming from the labor angle and 
follows the agreement signed last 
month between 17 leading manufactur- 
ers in the Reading district and the ho- 
siery union. Immediately following 
this treaty of peace, which changed the 
previous status quo very little, the 
union turned its attention to the open- 
Shop full-fashioned plants in the Phila- 
delphia district and for a time there 
were indications that these manufac- 
turers would also sign an agreement 
Similar to the Reading peace treaty. If 
this had been done it would have meant 
that the entire full-fashioned hosiery 
industry in the North would have been 
operating under agreements with the 
union. A conference was held here at 
the beginning of the month, attended 
by representatives of the Full-fashioned 
Hosiery Association, Inc., the open- 
Shop group of manufacturers in this 
section, said to comprise more than 60 
per cent of that industry in the United 
States, also of the closed shop group, 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
ers of America, Inc., and the hosiery 
union. 

Although the negotiations were in- 
terrupted by what the manufacturers 
term excessive demands on the part of 
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This photograph shows part of the $650,000 worth of full-fashioned knitting 
machinery that is being junked by the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
because women trend to finer and sheerer silk stockings. 

The 39-gauge equipment is destined for the smelter all because women prefer 


5 1-gauge hose. 
According to Berkshire statistics, 


18,000 full-fashioned knitting machines 


have been installed in the hosiery industry since 1895, of which about 13 per 


cent have been scrapped up to this year. 


There was little replacement prior to 


1922 when the industry eliminated lower gauge machines on a small scale, prob- 


ably not more than one per cent per year. 


The booms of 1925, 1928 and 1929 


accounted for a further reduction in obsolete machinery with a replacement of 


about two per cent per year. 


the union in regard to the closed shop, 
there are good chances for such an 
agreement being arrived at in the near 
future. This would mean that practic- 
ally all full-fashioned mills in the 
North would be paying the union scale 
of wages and operating under union 
conditions, athough not necessarily op- 
erating closed shops. When that time 
comes, the hosiery union will be free 
to devote more time to the South and 
to the seamless end of the business, 
which are to be its next objectives. As 
means of achieving this end, the ho- 
siery union has been calling numerous 
sit-down strikes in mills in this section, 
with the largest open-shop mill in the 
city, the Apex Hosiery Mills. being 
closed through the sit-down method. 

Although official confirmation is 
lacking, it is reported the hosiery 
union has submitted demands for a 
20 per cent increase in wages to 
members of the closed-shop associa- 
tion and in view of the previous pol- 
icy of the open-shop organization, 
to pay the same rates of wages the 
joint conference between them was 
arranged. While the open-shop 
manufacturers are willing at any 
time to sign an agreement with the 
union, similar to the Reading agree- 
ment, which makes the union the 
collective bargaining agent for its 
own members, these manufacturers 
to date, have declared they will not 
submit to the closed shop, check-off 
and preferential hiring which the 
union has been demanding from 
Philadelphia mills. At present 
there are approximately 10 mills in 
this area closed by strikes, practi- 
cally all being members of the 
open-shop association. The Apex 
strike was marked by serious dis- 
orders, in which knitters from near- 
by mills, over-running local police, 
broke into the plant and in the dis- 
order, William Meyer, head of this 
mill, a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, was injured. 


ee 


Japanese Quota 


Seamless hosiery manufacturers were 
favorably impressed with the quota 
agreement between the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers for 
the domestic industry and the Japan 
Knitted Goods Exporters Association, 
fixing imports here of Japanese hosiery 
to a maximum of 1,500,000 dozen pairs 
a year, which was announced here by 
Earl Constantine, at the time of the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition. The prin- 
cipal terms are as follows: 

1. The agreement dates back to Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, and covers the three years 
of 19387, 1938S and 1939. 

2. Imports to date from Japan have 
been confined almost exclusively to cot- 
ton and rayon men’s half hose and va- 
rious types of anklets. Under the terms 
of the agreement, cotton, rayon or cot- 
ton-rayon hosiery of all characters are 
governed. 

o. The annual quota is 1,500,000 
dozen pairs. Exports of Japanese ho- 
Siery into the United States have in- 
creased rapidly during each recent year 
Such imports in 19386 totaled 2,144,000 
dozen pairs. The quota which is set 
for the present and the succeeding two 
vears represents an annual reduc- 
tion of hosiery imports from Japan by) 
oU per cent from the volume which en- 
tered the American market in 1936. 

In commenting on this, several ho 
siery executives here said a threat to 
the success of it is the fact that it does 
not restrict shipments by Chinese mills. 
some of which are owned by Japanese 
manufacturers. Imports of Chinese ho- 
Siery into this country have been in- 
creasing steadily and compete strongly 
with Japanese goods. Imports of cot- 
ton goods from China in the Philippines 
caused dissatisfaction with the quota 
on cotton goods, aS American milis lost 
a part of their allotted share of that 
market. Wages and working conditions 
in Chinese mills are below those in 
Japanese plants, so that the former are 
bound to make their rivalry felt in 
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IT’S WATER 


Every thread of hosiery, "Brosco' Finished has 
the "film of protection" that sheds water, 
won't spot . . . and increases the resistance of 
the hosiery to snags and runs and the hard 
service of everyday wear. 
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Maust fall— 


this hosiery .... 


 REPELLE nt— BROSCO” FINISHED 


Neither wear nor weather can harm its lovely, 


dull, sheer beauty . . . the hosiery satisfies 
completely. 
No wonder women prefer it! 


Details? They’re yours upon request. 


SCHOLLER BROS. r INC. Mirs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. .« « « « « St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 




















Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


24% Ib. CONES FOR KNITTERS 








12s TO 45s SINGLE AND PLY 


Package Dyeing 
Cones or Tubes—also — 


PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 











AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 


WaATERMAN, CuRRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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world textile markets over the next 
few years. It is evident the negotiated 
agreement represents the best immedi- 
ate solution the domestic industry 
could hope for because it is admitted 
there was little hope that a rise in the 
present tariff rate of 50 per cent could 
have been looked for and far less a 
change of duty basis from the Japanese 
market price to that of this market. 

The exceptionally large produc- 
tive capacity of the hosiery indus- 
try is shown by the March figures of 
the Department of Commerce on 
shipments for that month. It was 
during that month a considerable 
portion of the productive machinery 
in ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery was 
idle on account of the strike in the 
Reading district. Shipments for the 
month in this type of hosiery were, 
nevertheless, much larger than in 
the previous March, nearly 25 per 
cent higher, in fact. This was due 
to two reasons, the increase in pro- 
duction in other parts of the indus- 
try and the withdrawals from the 
large stocks on hand. Production 
for the month actually ran 12 per 
cent over a year ago. Stocks at the 
end of February were 4,918,000 doz- 
ens, while at the end of March they 
were 4,720,000 dozens, the difference 
of some 200,000 dozens apparently 
helping to swell the shipments for 
March. Shipments of all kinds of 
hosiery for March according to the 
Department of Commerce reached 
the large total of 10,316,000 dozens 
comparing with 8,434,000 dozens a 
year ago. 

Considering the first 3 months of 
this year, total shipments as reported 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers amounted to 33,873,880 
dozen pairs as compared with 27,569,- 
287 dozen pairs shipped during the first 
quarter of 1936. This indicates a gain 
in first-quarter shipments this year 
over last of 22.9 per cent. 

Because of the trend toward finer 
gauge stockings, the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills of Reading, are scrapping 178 
of 39-gauge full-fashioned hosiery knit- 
ting machines, which represented a cap- 
ital investment of $650,000.00. The an- 
nual capacity of the discarded ma- 
chines was 486,720 dozen pairs. Dis- 
mantling of this equipment will take 
about 3 months. This is the largest 
quantity of full-fashioned machines ev- 
er to be scrapped at one time by any 
domestic manufacturer. Berkshire has 
not operated any of its 39-gauge equip- 
ment for a number of years. It is only 
since 1930 that the full-fashioned in- 
dustry has done any important scrap 
ping of old equipment and since that 
date, this has reached a total of about 
12 per cent of the total full-fashioned 
knitting machines in service in the 
United States. 


Wage Rates Requested 


Late in April the seamless hosiery 
industry requested the Publie Con- 
tracts Board to establish a $13.00 min- 
imum wage rate under terms of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, with a $1.00 differ- 
ential for the South. The American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers de- 
manded the establishment of occupa- 
tion minima and the elimination of 
geographical differentials. The asso- 
ciation submitted factual data purport- 
ing to show that the wage rates sug- 
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Sit-Down Strike Because Mill Moves to South 
Philadelphia—An unusual situation developed here when Marshall Field & 
Company announced that it was going to close its local hosiery plant and move 
the machinery to Fieldale, Va. The plant was picketed and then a sit-down strike 
began, the workers objecting to the removal of the machinery and the loss of 


their jobs. 
under union conditions. 


The union did not have a contract with the mill but it was operated 
At present the local of the hosiery union here states 


it is co-operating with the management in order to find a buyer or lessee who 
will continue to operate the machinery here and save the workers their jobs. An 
official of the Marshal] Field concern stated it was willing to do anything within 
reason except to continue operating the machinery here. 11 machines of 42- 
gauge will be moved but will be replaced with 39-gauge like the 20 such ma- 


chines with which the plant is equipped. 


oo 


gested by its membership are the rates 
prevailing in the industry and there- 
fore are the wage rates that must be 
adopted by the Government pursuant 
to this act, covering purchases by the 
Government for its various depart- 
ments. 

Rights and obligations of hosiery 
manufacturers under the National La- 
bor Relations Act as construed in the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court have been outlined in a state- 
ment by counsel for the national asso- 
ciation. He cautioned hosiery manu- 
facturers not to let any case arising un- 
der the act go by default. They are 
urged to prosecute it both before the 


board and in court. Under the act em- 
ployers may discharge any emplovee 
for unsatisfactory service or for any 
other reason except for union activi- 
ties. The act does not compel agree- 
ments between employers and em- 
plovees, Collective bargaining con- 
tracts with authorized representatives 
do not preciude such individual con- 
tracts as the employer may elect to be 
made directly with individual em- 
ployees. »>uUSinesses wholly intrastate 
in character do not come within the 
provision of the act, the test being the 
effect upon commerce of the labor 
practice, which is under investigation. 
not the location where it takes place. 


Drop in Commodities and Larger Stocks Held by Distributors 
Curtail Underwear Demand 


Although underwear manufacturers 
are not operating quite so actively as 
a month ago, their machine rates con- 
tinue high but new orders coming to 
them have shown a marked decline 
during the last month. This is due to 
a more conservative buying policy on 
the part of jobbers and retailers pri- 
marily because of the drop in cotton, 
but also because of the accumulation 
of sizable inventories of both heavy 
and light goods in the hands of dis- 
tributors. The underwear’ industry 
has been, in recent months, operating 
at an exceptionally high rate for its 
machinery, and the large production 
resuiting can easily account for the 
present dullness. Production, for ex- 
ample, of all kinds of knit underwear 
of cotton and wool, was actually high- 
er than 46 per cent in March of this 
year over the same month a year ago, 
and this large gain is in line with in- 
creases that have been going on since 
the first of the year. Shipments of 
this underwear measured up with 
production, being as much as 40 per 
cent over a year ago. Similar gains 
are shown in the cut and sewn under- 
wear end of the industry. 

The industry has been producing 
and shipping merchandise at a rate 
ahead of anything in recent years 
and in some instances, breaking rec- 
ords. This large amount of mer- 
chandise has to be passed on by 
wholesaler and retailer to the con- 
sumer before new buying can be ex- 
pected. Until the early part of 
May, the weather had been unfavor- 
able for the distribution of light- 
weight underwear, but when this 
does come, jobbers anticipate a very 
good season at retail, which they be- 
lieve will quickly reduce stocks in 
the hands of distributors. Not- 
withstanding this, most mills con- 
tinue to run at top production on 
fall underwear numbers, resulting 
from the fact that fall buying this 
year was done earlier and more 


quickly than usual. Buyers of men’s 
goods in particular got in their or- 
ders promptly at the openings and 
the result was that mills were able 
to get into production schedules 
more promptly. In addition to this, 
they have the incentive to get out 
goods quickly on account of the 
threat of higher wages and other 
costs. What concerns selling agents 
now is the prospect of further buy- 
ing, when mills get to the end of 
the business on their books. 

Many of the retailers after having 
bought large selling fall numbers early, 
probably are going to be out of the 
market for several months before they 
add to these purchases. This means 
manufacturers this year probably will 
experience more of a lull than usual 
between the delivery of early fall or- 
ders and the time when duplicates can 
be expected. Something of the same 
is behind the temporary dullness in 
new business for spring. The spring 
business also was booked early and in 
large volume, with prices favorable to 
the buyer. Since the opening, mills 
have had to advance prices on ac. 
count of higher raw materials and 
wage increases. The large purchases 
of lightweight underwear are still in 
the hands of the wholesalers, due to 
the retail distribution. being affected 
unfavorably by the weather. This may 
mean that the steady business which 
manufacturers enjoyed in spring un- 
derwear numbers right through the 
summer months will not be forthcom- 
ing this vear. 


Prices Firm 


Prices continue firm on both spring 
and fall underwear numbers, being 
well above the opening quotations. 
The only exception is in broadcloth 
shorts. where a few mills in need of 
orders have made concessions but their 
prices still remain above the opening. 
In sizing up the situation as to cost, 
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ERCHANDISING MEANS INDELIBLY IMPRESSING 
THE MIND OF THE BUYER WITH THE MERITS AND 
VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OFFERED. 


NO BETTER MEANS OF ATTAINING THIS SUPREMELY IM- 
PORTANT OBJECTIVE CAN BE FOUND THAN BY BRAND- 
ING THE PRODUCT AND MAKING THE BRAND A SYMBOL 
OF DEFINITE QUALITY AND VALUE. 


IDEA SKETCHES FOR NEW DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANY TYPES OF BRANDING 
MEDIA NOW IN USE WILL BE GLADLY PREPARED AND 
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some of the mills that are now open 
for new business in broadcloth shorts 
eannot see where they can make any 
reduction from the prices named some 
time ago. The labor costs are just as 
high with the prospect they may be 
higher and, on the cloth end, it is 
claimed that the change there does not 
mean a reduction of more than 12% 
eents a dozen. At the same time, it is 
recognized that mills most in need of 
business are going to make an effort 
to get it by quoting lower prices. 


Shipments of polo shirts are run- 
ning at a high figure with many 
mills. The orders they have on 
their books calling for deliveries for 
the balance of this month mean 
full occupation of machinery. Other 
parts of the market like those going 
more largely to the wholesale trade 
find those distributors well stocked 
on polos and not open for new or- 
ders. The best re-orders at present 
are coming from the chains and 
mail order houses. Those under- 
wear mills making staple mesh polo 
shirts, have run into Japanese com- 
petition again this season. It is 
learned that wholesalers have been 
offered and bought Japanese-made 
polo shirts in boys’ sizes of mesh 
construction as cheaply as $1.25 a 
dozen. They compare with similar 
goods made here that have to be 
sold at $1.75 a dozen. 

Although the pressure at present 
from buyers is for lower prices of un- 
derwear, manufacturers’ attention is 
attracted by the new drive by the CIO 
agents among knitting mills centered 
at this time in up-state New York and 
one or more spots in the South. This 
is looked upon as a warning signal to 
manufacturers about selling merchan- 
dise far ahead. In addition to this, 
the trade understands that the Ellen- 
bogen bill, known as the little NRA for 
the textile industry, now has the offi- 
cial support of the Administration, 
making another factor towards cau- 
tion by manufacturers. If the Ellen- 
bogen bill goes through, manufacturers 
will be protected on unfilled orders by 
their clauses and contracts covering 
such contingencies, but in the case of 
the union drive by the CIO, the out- 
come is not covered in this way. Due 
to the latter, several knitting mills 
have withdrawn their fall line from 
sale, 


A few days ago an agreement signed 
by the Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, 
N. Y., with the CIO provides for 
$14.00-per-week minimum wage, the 
old rate under the NRA being $13.00. 
Also this mill agrees to pay an imme- 
diate wage advance of 10 per cent 
Starting May 10, while a 40-hour week, 
with not more than 8 hours in any 
one day is set. With time and a half 
for over time or the same ratio for 
piece work, the union is recognized as 
the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all of the employees of the cor- 
poration. The Oneita Knitting Mills 
had already granted, like other up- 
State New York mills, two voluntary 
wage increases of 5 per cent each since 
the first of the year and this new 
agreement calls for another 10 per 
cent advance, starting May 10. It is 
obvious that any manufacturer com- 
pelled to pay wage advances of 20 per 
cent, within the short space of a little 
more than 4 months, is up against a 
cost problem creating a critical situa- 
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tion. Like other knitting mills, it has 
a large amount of spring and fall 
business on its books, some of which 
could not possibly have anticipated 
such advances in wages as are now in 
effect. 

A considerable volume of fall 
business in women’s knit underwear 
is still to be placed, even by whole- 
salers. Numbers like the popular 
Snuggies have not been bought so 
far by many wholesalers and of 
course department store buyers are 
not generally covered. The outlook 
is that much new fall buying cannot 
be looked for inside the next 6 
weeks. By that time buyers will 
have done more spring business and 
be ready to look ahead for fall. Also 
during the period the price situation 
will become more stabilized. The 
larger underwear mills continue busy 
on men’s cotton ribbed goods, as well 
as the wool numbers. The outlook 
in these continues strong, especially 
since prices were low and much 
cheaper than could be quoted today. 
Up until a week ago, a number of 
wholesalers were placing new busi- 
ness in men’s cotton ribbed suits 
where they could find mills willing 
to take further business near the 
opening prices. However, the price 
test of this part of the market on 
the 12-pound suit is yet to be made. 

a Nee 


Chattanooga Textile 
Golf Tournament 

“What is a handicap?”’, was the prin- 
cipal factor in the golf scores turned 
in at the annual textile group tourna- 
ment at the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf 
and Country Club May 20 and 21. 
More than 200 hosiery mill men, ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturers, 
and yarn men were guests of the 
Chattanooga Textile Group at this 
meeting with 139 golfers participating 
and the others taking part in skeet 
shooting, dominoes, bridge and other 
entertainment provided. It is the 
twelfth tourney held in Chattanooga, 
and the largest attendance ever drawn. 

xeorge Smith of Miller-Smith H>- 
siery Mills, Chattanooga, won the Bob 
Smith golf trophy and first prize with 
a net score of 121 for two days play. 
There were some 60 prizes awarded 
with 45 of these going to the knitters 
and the rest to the yarn men. Scores 
ranged from the middle 70s for each 
round to well up in the 100s and the 
low net scores were largely due to the 
handicaps listed by the entrants. How- 
ever, even with the list of prizes, com- 
petition was not particularly serious 
as the entertainment was the main 
theme throughout the meeting. There 
was a gathering ‘at the club following 
the first day and a stag banquet with 
prize awards the second evening. 

Hosts for the event were as follows: 

C. Ralph Ewing. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga; W. W. Crews, Waterman- 
Currier Co., Chattanooga: Murray Raney, 
Gilman Paint & Varnish Company. Chattanoo- 
ga; Claude Gott, C. D. Gott Company, Chat- 
tanooga; Tom Moore, broker, Chattanooga; 


J. B. Frierson, Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
Chattanooga; Courtney Twinam, O. B. An- 
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drews Company, Chattanooga; Bill Kelly, 
Burkhart- Schier Chemical Company, Chatta 
nooga; G. S. Johnston, Jr., Textiles, Inc 
Chattanooga; Harry Dalton, The Viscose 
Company, Charlotte; Taylor Durham, John 
P. Maguire & Company, Charlotte. W. L 
Coggins, Paramount Textile Machine Co., 
Chattanooga; Roy Bradley, Meyer & Marks 
Yarn Co., Inc., Chattanooga; Carl Epps, The 
Torrington Company, Rome; F. Belk, 
Johnston Mills Company. Chattanooga; Stan- 
ley McInnes, Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York; Don Hurlbut, Hurlbut-Bell, Chatta 
nooga; W. L. Jackson, Industrial Rayon Cor 
poration, Chattanooga; Frank Oater, Ray- 
Ser Dyeing Company, Chattanooga; H. G 
Gross, Hemphill Company, Chattanooga; Hen 
ry Gaede, Laurel Soap & Chemical Com 
pany, Charlotte; H. O. Shuptrine, Celanese 
Corporation, Chattanooga; H. A. Rodgers, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co.. Chattanoo 
ga; Walter Forbes, Walter T. Forbes Com 
pany, Chattanooga; Harry Robinson, Atlas 
Paper Box Company, Chattanooga; Ernest 
Jones, Sr., Ingram Manufacturing Company 
Nashville; J. E. McAlister, broker, Chatta 
nooga; W. S. McNab, Quaker City Chemica! 
Company, Knoxville; D. O. Blevins, Kauma 
graph Company, Chattanooga; R. H. Griffith 
Duplan Silk Company, Chattanooga: Robert 
Baker, H. Brinton Company. Greensboro 
John G. Kain, Star Box & Printing Company, 
Chattanooga; Dudley Bryan, Tubize Chatil- 
lon Corporation, Chattanooga; John L. Dabbs 
Jr., duPont Dyestuff Division, Chattanooga 
Russell McKinney, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., Chattanooga; French Camp 
bell, Jr., broker, Chattanooga; Barnhart Bro- 
thers, brokers, Charlotte; R. C. Aycock, bro- 
ker, Chattanooga: Henry Crumbliss. Ellis 
Crumbliss Company, Chattanooga; R. D. Me- 
Donald, broker, Chattanooga; Charles L 
Hall, American Bemberg Company, Chatta- 
nooga; John Eason, duPont Rayon Co., Chat- 
tanooga; W. S. Lawson, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga; I. C. Milner, Gate 
City Cotton Mill, East Point, Georgia 


The committee in charge was: 


W. S. Lawson, Chairman; W. L. Jackson 
assistant chairman; H. A. Rodgers. F. N 
Belk, R. H. Griffith, invitations; Walter 


Forbes, Henry Crumbliss, prizes; Bud Johns- 
ton, Dudley Bryan, handicaps; H. O. Shup 
trine, F. N. Belk, skeet shooting; Tom Moore 
Claude Gott. H. G. Gross, baseball: Taylor 
Durham, official host. 


The prize winners, with the net 
scores of the golfers, are listed below: 


Knitters 
George Smith, 121; Jeff Gilreath, 122; A. 
I. Bennett, 122: J. H. McEwen, 123; Wil- 
liam Harrell. 124: E. W. Acree, 127; Tally 


Johnston, 128: H. A. Vestal, 129: Archie 
Fortune, 130: Bob Shapard, 131: Bob Cov- 
ington, 131; Hugh Wilkey, 133; Frank 
Dudley, 134: John Kain, 135; Selman For- 
tune, 135: Reed Maynard, 135; T. E. Rol- 
linson, 136; Garrett Johnston, 137; Lee 
Rayburn, 138; Lee Kizer, 138; Jerry Ashe 
139: Kenneth Durham, 139; George Szabo 
141: Guy Henley, 141; Tom Yates, 142; 
Gene Shea, 147: John Fowler, Henry 
Bryan, William Murphy, Bob Lewis, Bill 
McAllester, William Muban, A. M. Breen 
Fred Robinson, Floy Dooley, Ed McMillin 
Bob Bothwell, Clyde Welsus. Wook Huff 


Jim Huff. William Walker, W. P. Chest- 
nutt. 
Open Winners 
Stanley McInnes, 126; Leland Coopins 


127 Vaden Shadden, 127; Don Eyster, 132; 
Burton Frierson, 133: George West, 134; J 
O. Foil, 134: Roy Estes, 135: John Dabbs 
Jr.. 137: Bob Griffith, 137: Charles Gray 
138: Fred Lemmond. 139: J. S. Verlenden, 
139: Frank Cater, 138; Henry Crumbliss. 
Skeet 

Bob Fisher, Johnston Mills company; 
Horle, Celanese corporation; Howard Camp- 
bell, Albert J. Peiffer: Henry Mendlin, Roy 
ersford Needle works: Bethel Brown, Cliff 
Campbelle, Ruth Edge, Quaker City Chemica! 


company. 
—— 
Folder on Boarding Equipment 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inec., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have made available a 24- 
page wire-o bound folder descriptive of 
their boarding equipment for hosiery 
mills. The folder particularly de 
scribes the two-operator Model D ma- 
chine for women’s hosiery and the two- 
operator half-hose machine for men's 


hosiery. It is copiously illustrated 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 





First Real Break in Cotton Yarns in Months. Worsted and Silk 
Also Ease but Rayon Steady 


Philadelphia, May 15, 1937 


month except rayon and when these producers opened their books 


\ LL YARNS have declined in price and in activity during the last 


at the beginning of this month for July shipment orders they 
reported that demand was just as active as it had been any time previ- 
ously which means that it was at an all-time peak. They were unable to 
satisfy the demands being made upon them but here and there in the man- 
made fiber there are signs of a slight easing in the tight delivery picture. 
In cotton yarns a drastic drop has occurred and demand has fallen off 
materially so that the market is more in buyers’ favor than since last 
June. Worsted yarns are stagnant while hosiery mills have not been 


buying silk on the way down. 


Cotton Yarns 


The world-wide drop in commodities 
that was accelerated by the President’s 
comments on prices of copper, steel and 
other lines for heavy industry, affected 
cotton and cotton yarns to a marked 
degree and what is just as important 
has affected buyers of these articles. 
Manufacturers now are showing less 
inclination to buy ahead than they have 
shown for many months. 

Raw cotton has been marked 
down from a peak of more than 15 
cents to slightly more than 13 cents 
and since the middle of last month 
has dropped more than one cent. 
Cotton yarns have been marked 
down as much as 2!, cents in the 
period with the entire list taking 
part in the revision. At present 
with prices lower than they have 
been for months but still high when 
compared with prices of a year ago, 
manufacturers are showing little 
buying interest. 

Spinners are probably becoming more 
alarmed than they should because most 
of them have a couple of months for- 
ward business in hand and there is 
nothing on which to base predictions 
these shipments will not be taken by 
manufacturers. In this connection it 
is evident now that while manufactur- 
ers are less inclined to take shipments 
on old orders than they were, these are 
going forward in good fashion. Many 
orders on spinners’ books are still cheap 
compared with even the current re- 
duced lists. Combed spinners are sold 
ahead for a longer period than most 
carded mills but both enjoy a large 
poundage ahead. The buying lull gives 
them time to catch up and several 
combed operators say will give them a 
chance to bring stocks back to normal 
again. 

Manufacturers can buy 20s and 30s 
two-ply warps at 35 cents and 40 cents; 
a month ago these same sellers were 
quoting 3714 cents and 42% cents; in 
10s carded cones these can be bought 
for less than 29 cents from spinners 
that a month back were holding firmly 
for 3014 cents. In combed, 30s single 
can be bought for less than 44 cents 
which a month ago brought 45 to 46 
cents. These comparisons show that 
the market has dropped about two cents 
with the list largely nominal because 
so little business is passing. Manufac- 
turers say if they made firm offers 
they could do much lower than these 
figures. 


Mercerized Yarns 


Mercerized yarns are unchanged 
in price, being held at 79 cents basis 
60s two-ply ungassed but there is 
little new business at this level. 
Manufacturers are taking smaller 
poundage of processed yarns on old 
contracts so that mercerizers are 
operating somewhat less actively 
than a month back. This is evident 
from some that went out of the 
combed yarn selling business early 
this year because they needed all 
the combed for mercerizing are now 
coming back after combed business 
again. It has been a large season 
for mercerized anklets and reports 
are in the market some large chain 
buyers have been placing contracts 
for spring anklets of next year. 
These would mean a resumption of 
the heavy call for mercerized. 


Worsted Yarns 


Worsted yarns have been quiet and 
easy this month but recessions have not 
been great, 2% to 5 cents would cover 
it so that manufacturers have no great 
advantage yet. They are waiting for 
the new clip to come, believing that 
these wools will depress the market 
further. Spinners have a couple of 
months business in hand in some cases 
but in others they are beginning to 
need business. In more they are want- 
ing specifications on old contracts, es- 
pecially in the knitting end so that the 
market as a whole gives little impres- 
sion of strength right now. Yet spin- 
ners say with additional wage increases 
being announced by some in this dis- 
trict, there is nothing in it at current 
rates for them. 

Men’s wear weavers have been the 
heaviest takers of worsted yarns dur- 
ing the month while the dress goods 
trade and knitters have been quiet. 
The latter two have not placed new nor 
taken much on old orders. 

Knitters have orders placed ahead 
in some instances to start them on fall 
lines but most say specifications are 
not coming through yet on fall sweaters 
so they need few yarns yet. Swimsuit 
makers are finishing up what was ua 
good volume season and they are using 
large amounts of single 18s dyed but 
the end is in sight for this as most such 
mills are near the end of their 1937 or- 
ders and duplicates so far have not 
been heavy. Fall Sweaters are quiet 


with most although a few mills that 
sold low and early are running and 
taking in single yarns. Hand knitting 
counts are very quiet being off 50 per 
cent in volume from this time last year. 


Rayon Yarns 


Producers opened their books for 
July delivery orders at the begin- 
ning of the month and with no dif- 
ference from previous months they 
reported that demand was larger 
than they could meet. This business 
was taken at prices unchanged from 
June delivery but at prices that 
show a gain of one cent to five cents 
over those prevailing for delivery in 
May, an advance having been an- 
nounced by producers a month ago. 
The change in prices was the first 
since the middle of last year if an 
exception is made for the discontin- 
uance of the 5 per cent discount at 
the end of last year. Manufacturers 
said the advance in rayon yarns was 
too small for them to pass on and 
most would have to absorb it. 

It has made little difference in ray- 
on goods or garment prices but most 
of these are steady to firm, especially 
rayon yard goods so that the yarn ad- 
vance has had the effect of stabilizing 
the goods markets. 

Acetate yarn prices were advanced 
shortly after the viscose types were in- 
creased, advances in the former being 
3 to 4 cents, 150 denier being upped 4 
cents. Celanese Corporation of Ameri- 
ca announced advances of 3 to 5 cents 
early in the previous month. The knit- 
ting of rayon underwear has continued 
active on staple goods with many want- 
ing to accumulate a stock of goods in 
the belief costs will be advanced and 
make such stocks more valuable. Mills 
making their own tubing have been 
somewhat busier than those buying tu- 
bing and selling to retailers. The lat- 
ter accumulated some stocks over the 
winter and have not been buying. In 
the weaving end demand has been good 
on the basis of active selling of spring 
rayon fabrics which are outselling silk 
by a wider margin than in any recent 
year. 


Silk 


Although silk prices have sagged 
during the month, as much as 20c, 
consumption during recent weeks 
has been large notwithstanding full- 
fashioned strikes. Manufacturers 
have not been covering ahead heav- 
ily but now with prices down there 
are signs that fall coverage by ho- 
siery mills will get under way. 
April mill takings were unexpected- 
ly large at 40,561 bales. Estimates 
previously were as low as 35,000 
bales with an average around 37,500 
bales so indications are the April, 
May, June quarter consumption will 
be larger than expected. Stocks of 
silk in warehouses amounted at the 
end of that month to 40,880 com- 
pared with 41,731 on the first of 
that month. June normally sees the 
low point of the year for silk prices 
and many buyers will wait for a few 
weeks before covering. 
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Co-ordination In Costume 


And Action Makes the Show! 


A good chorus makes a good show, but what makes a 


good chorus? Uniformity or coordination in both cos- 
tume and action! 

An array of your packages on the counter or shelves 
of your dealers should be like a good chorus—uniform 
in color or design, appealing to the eye and compelling 
to the purse. 

*‘Co-ordinated Packaging’ can actually increase your 
sales and actually decrease the cost of the packaging 
itself. Let us coordinate your box or carton, counter or 
window display, shipping container, etc., by giving them 
a distinctive style and identity. 


May our Art Department submit designs withcut obligation? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.), Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 
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“Old Dominion Paper Boxes 








MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


OFFERS ONE PRODUCT 


FOR ANY KIND OF PEBBLE 
SIMPLY VARY THE QUANTITY OF 


HY DROXCENE 


AND CONTROL THE 
CHARACTER OF YOUR CREPES 


ALL-PURPOSE Hydroxcene (a Kali Product) is not only 
the economical way, but the safe way: There's less chance 
of error in weighing-out when but ONE product is used. 


You get more variables with 


HYDROXCENE because it is more elastic. 
KALI — 1410 N. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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COTTON 173 


FOR BETTER, FASTER 
DRYING AT LESS COST 
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NEW “HURRICANE” STOCK DRYER 


Forces air THROUGH the stock under extremely high pressure. 
Faster, more thorough, uniform drying. Greatly increased capac- 
ity, and reduced production costs. 


m (NEW 
LOOP 
DRYER 








The ideal machine for Crease-Proofing, Shrinking wool and 
cotton cloth, and Drying crepes, pile fabrics, knit goods, etc. 
Cuts costs by 33% to 50%. 





Hi-Speed Tenter Dryers 


@ Vacuum Extractors 






THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


_ 3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished meoleldiay 
—— Se Se oF INISNOG FORRES 
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Tus WAY... Ifyou are not getting 
the maximum out of your peroxide 
bleach — try Star Brand and save. 


When no bleachable material is pres- 
ent, Star Brand stabilizes the peroxide. 
In a careful test with one volume 
peroxide, and Star, no change occur- 
red in peroxide content for three 
hours. In the same time, the loss of 
oxygen with ammonia was up to 70%, 


Look into specially purified Star Brand 
for greater economies in your mill. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by National! Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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SILICATES OF SODA 
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for Assured Uniform Quality 
and Dependability - - - Use 
THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


COTTON June, 1937 


VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


¢ Boils Thin ©Has More Penetration 
e Carries Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE southern agent Greenville, S. C. 


Cc. B. ILER—Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE—Birminghan, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE~Charlotte, N. C. 

















SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE MOTION 
AGITATOR 










Use | 


34a GOLDENS’ 


SIZE KETTLES 
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It pays to use Goldens’ Size Kettles, as many of the objection- 
able features found in other designs have been eliminated. 
These improved kettles have been carefully designed under the 
directions of expert operating mill men. The body is cast solid 
of the highest quality grey iron, and all fixtures are fitted 
in workmanlike manner with machined joints. Our standard 
Sizes and capacities are as follows: 


CAPACITY HEIGHT DIAMETER 
GALLONS 
110 32/” 32/’ 
160 36/7 S6’’ 
250 42” 42” 
360 48” 48” 


For mixing, kettles can be furnished with stirrers, propellers 
or paddles, or combinations of same. For heating, Steam 
Jacketed Kettles can be furnished, or with one or more layers 
of brass eoils, closed or perforated. 





May we send more complete information? 








GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS - - GEORGIA 


Also manufacturers of 


Hangers Ball Bearing Trans- Raw Stock Dyeing 
Pillow Biccks mission Equipment Machines 

Shaft Coup'ings Ball Bearing Blower Dye Liquor Tanks 
Cast Iron Tanks and Fan Boxes Cast Iron Tanks 
V-Belt Sheaves Continuous Dyeing Cloth Inspecting Ma- 





Grey Iron Castirg; Machines chines 
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Now is the time 


TEXTILE 
ESCOLITE 


| 
for 
| 
There are literally hundreds of ap- 
| plications for Textile ESCOLITE 
| 

in dyeing, all of which lead to 


economy and more level applica- 


tion of dye stuff. 


Economy and superior quality of 
product are two great needs in 


making profits today. 


Textile ESCOLITE brings you a 
new chemical advantage in dye- 
ing. Its alkali is combined with— 
and under control of—the colloid. 


As a result its solutions carry dye- 


ee - 
“ 


| stuffs into close, permanent con- 


| tact with cloth fibres. 
Ask for New Book 


“NEW METHODS IN DYEING" 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


10525 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


COTTON 











SPLASHPROOF ) ~ 
S No.5 RF 











Like the well-known 
back, your hosiery or piece 


o~ 


goods repel water after a 


—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and non-coating finish 
which adds the extra life and 


service your trade demands. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street 
Warehouses 


N.C. Paterson, N. J 
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WAYS TO ASSURE A 
BETTER BLEACH... 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 
Technical Service are proven ways to im- 
prove the quality of your bleach and the 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- 


onstrate. No obligation, of course. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Boston . New York . Philadelphia . 
Charlotte 


Chicago 
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THE “BRETTON MINEROL PROCESS 
Shares in 
MILL MODERNIZATION! 


ACCEPTANCE for Oil-spraying treatments by the 
‘“Breton MINEROL Process’’, is definitely a part of the 
MODERNIZATION program of the cotton mill- from picker- 
room straight through. 


@ Cotton Conditioning with ‘‘MINEROL”’ has disclosed the 
most striking advantages in improved processing: increased 
production - lessened waste and more healthful working 
conditions through dust and fly prevention. 


@ It is significant that ‘‘MINEROL’’ treatments draw wide- 
oo spread ACCEPTANCE along with major mill improvements 
from Textile World) including long-draft spinning and equipment of the most 
AnnualReview 1937. ~—- varied type. 


® YOUR MODERNIZATION PROGRAM DESERVES 




























BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY Poi 
wihtaste)e 


Originators of the "BRETON MINEROL PROCESS” for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETON" OILS FOR WOOL, SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE »- NEW YORK a 40] es 


PATENTED 
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Have You Secured Your Copy of 





This book covers generally those 
basic raw materials used in the fin- 
ishing processes for cotton piece 
goods. It includes a number of the 
new materials and practices which 
cannot be found in any standard 
textbook. 


2 This book provides a source of in- 
A formation and experience to the 
operating executive which is fresh, 
up-to-date, practical and usable in 
every-day finishing plant operation. 


Ask us how you can get this book 
FREE. 


aes 


Diastafor Department 





STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED COTTON 
691 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. GRANT BLDG ATLANTA. GA 





“FINISHING MATERIALS”? 
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AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 


1208 JOHNSTON BLDG — CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Tel. 2-0138 





Introducing the latest improvements in 


CASABLANCAS LONG DRAFTING 
and other developments in SPINNING and CARD-ROOM machinery 





Information 
Mark and estimates 
on request. 


Quick Delivery 
and erection Trade 
of any order 





THE ORIGINAL CASABLANCAS LONG DRAFT SYSTEM WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 











BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 





. oe may = 
After 56 Years Still the Standard! | i ee | Established Jan. 1, 1895 
Works and (Cffice, Atlantic, Mass. 


CA lf .N TI k c () f) A ALL | HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 10 | | Sulphonated-Saponified 
56 years ... and better than ever! Constantly Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 


alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 


tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting iD Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 





d 


of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 


Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the | Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 





«all eaamaaaay standards, full strength and I 

rca Ask for Information on aU PENETRANTS 

Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 

— Modifi — Liqui ine — A. 

Theat Soden Uiguld Cherie a 6 BINDOL - ALPHASOL 
Para-Dichlorobensene—Salt——Ortho-Dichlorobensene. fm Bleach Softener CSO, 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION | T omaelas ov 

Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by | 7 Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


The Solvay Process Company oe; 
New York | (S VICTROLYN, 


40 Rector Street | 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte,N.C. | Pew. the economical assistant in warp sizing. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS Bs Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., | Hercules Powder Company, . 


Chattanooga, seam. ee Chemical Div., B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 


Ideal Mfg. & “Sales Corp., 


Memphis, Tenn. . 7 AND VIOLET TINTS 





Pirates 


Rg M Supply Company, Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
siete _ Suppl ~~ SEE Ale. _ GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
Tampa, e Southern Representative: 


Miller Steienere & Cumete Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc, r i : 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. J. Frark Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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The V.V. EXPANDER 





This expander is valuable on all finishing and preparing equipment such as palmers, 
tenters, quetches, dryers. Used on the let-off end it prepares the cloth for treatment; 
on the take up end it affords a near perfect package. Ask us to show where this ex- 
pander can be of value to you. 


The V. V. EXPANDER. Economy, better stretch service without repair. 


and longer useful life are features of the Van All moving parts are oilless bushed, riding on 
Vlaanderen Expander—an entirely new design stainless steel rods, ball bearing mounted, which 
that prevents shifting; that eliminates the dan- in turn hold slats at proper position to give cor- 
ger of oil or rust spots on cloth and gives long rect contact on cloth. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE Co., 370 STRAIGHT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Silk and Rayon Processing Machinery 























THE LUCAS 
UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 
wood Rolls, when the Lucas Scavenger Roll 
is available? The truest, longest life and 
most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 
Leading mills are using them exclusively. 
Samples in your size for the asking. 


ay / 7 Pe THE L. M. HARTSON COMPANY 
S ad } | , Established 1866 

CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY . a . 

i. aaa hs pt wire i ~| ij” North Windham, Conn. : 
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A high-speed cloth Winder 


used in connection with bag 


NAKK 





printing presses, coating 
machines, and calenders. Has 
patented features assuring 
good roll production. 


























K E N W O © [) Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 


Operated on the Loper System. 
Tanned 


Sanforizing Blankets Ralph E. Loper Co. 








Palmer Blankets INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
F.C. HUYCK & SONS Specialists in T extile Costs Over 24 Y ears | 
KENWOOD MILLS FALL RIVER, MASS. | GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Albany, N. Y. 
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There's no “hunting 


or fluctuation 
with JOHNSON 


sensitivity adjustment 









Devices that are too sensitive produce objec- 


tionable fluctuation in the control cycle, and 
those that are not sensitive enough cause unnec- 
essary departures from the desired control point. 

Johnson adjustable sensitivity affords a 
convenient means for adjusting Johnson instru- 
ments on the job, placing the control apparatus 
in proper ‘“‘tune’’ with the capacity of the 
heating, cooling or humidifying equipment. It 
permits proper balancing of conditions over a 
wide range and places Johnson thermostats 
and humidostats in the front rank as ‘‘instru- 


ments of precision.”’ 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Give them better RINGS 
to balance better pay 


Many mills are recognizing that the rapid rise in 
labor costs puts a more urgent responsibility on 


_ production men to keep the machinery at peak 
_ efficiency. 


Spinning frames and twisters with worn rings offer 
_ an immediate opportunity to increase production 


10% to 15% by installing new high - polish 


_ DIAMOND FINISH rings. 


Eadie 
Auto-lubricated 
Ring 





Now, more than ever, it is important that the engi- 
neer give consideration to the possibility of apply- 
ing Eadie rings in his mill. The production gains 
are usually very substantial. Used for wool, wor- 
sted, mohair, silk, rayon, jute. 





STUDY YOUR RINGS — Important 
gains in production ofter result from 
modernization of ring practice. Let 
us help you study them. 











WHITINSVILLE ‘"*** 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Bess RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ; esl Twister R ings SINCE J873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 











We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 











“The South? § Supreme Hotel’ 





The Most Looked-up-to 
Address in Atlanta 


The Biltmore assures you of a comfort- 
able and restful stay in a gracious and 
dignified setting, when your business or 
pleasure brings you to Atlanta. 


600 Outside Rooms—All with Bath and 
circulating ice water, Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop at popular prices. 





FILLING 


LAZENBY winners 


—3> PREVENT WASTE 
— > IMPROVE QUALITY 
—3> INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By winding uniform filling and increasing yardage per 
shuttle Lazenby Winders reduce labor losses and mate- 
rial waste. They save machine time. They solve filling 
problems. Wide range, long-lived machines—in successful 
use for 35 years. Write for catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO... INC. 


33 E. LEE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 




















HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
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JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER = and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 

For Best results in Sanforizing use 


KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 

















uinsenneneneat MITTEE 


For the Life of Your Floors 
USE 


JVLi~ CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER 


Your scrubbing worries are over when you say: 
Please send us the following: 


I—Bbl. Mi-Cleanser No. 35 
|1—Model M-2 Denison Squeegee 
I—No. 8 Denison Rake 

6—Sets of replacement rubbers 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N, C. 























Rates from $3 

















ATLANTA BILTMORE 








meet all requirements of 
SPINDLES | the modern mill. With 
improved methods of man- 


ufacture and the best ieee to work with, we claim 
the best spindle on the market. 


We'd like to have you test it for yourself. 


EASTON & BURNHAM Conrany 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Office: 171 Madison Avenue 


Spindle makers for 105 years 
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AUNDER-OMETER 


MEASURES WASHING ACTION 


OP Se rae , 


THESE MODERN MACHINES 
SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


; NTE CLOTHROOM 
\ | a AUTOMATIC SHEAR 
/ 1 MECHANICAL 


ACTION 


COLOR 
FASTNESS 


STAINING 


DRY 
CLEANING 


DETERGENTS 






















TYPE LHD-£ 


Automatic Electric 
LAUNDER -OMETER 


Recommended by AATCC and National Bureau of Standards 










Also Originators and 
Sole Manufacturers 
of FADE-OMETER 








Radical new design; greatly improved automati May 
be used with present brushing and rolling equipment 








Write For 
16 Page Catalog 








DUPLEX 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. ROLLING 
387 W. Superior Street, SH allaelere AND 
SEWING 
MACHINE 


Permits continuous op- 


PRERERCRET CUTE TOCERGLRLE EDULE LOPE LEE EEEEEELLEEDE Ln ! ' ! tit ' re : 
E eration of shear or oth- 
: er machine Cloth is 
: fed from one roll into 


a second machine while 


STANDARD RING TRAVELERS |i, °° 
BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- — Sw. See 
MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING — iene 
THE BOWEN PATENTED LO ae : 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER St ee 

VERTICAL OFFSET 
































TRAVELER Measuring 
FOR And 
EVEN SPINNING AND Examining 
TWISTING . 
VERTIOAL NE-BOW Machine 
TRAVELER One of _ the ‘ 
FOR as enmalaian wa: 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE chines, compact, ac 
WORSTED YARNS. A from a light sock 
TRAVELER THAT WILL oe 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- = oe pap 


Model GF181 








OIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
LUBRICATING RINGS. 


: 7 M: ns ills afe Su ng hi n¢ edas of ( oll rs 
Write For Samples and Particulars ee aeeeeaie ving hundred lollars 


the use of the above machines ant 


U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY = etAS MACHINE CO. 


amos — Eee Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R.. Hawthorne, N. J. 














Southern Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 


Re presentatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Unisel, Ltd., Manchester, England 
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39th and Chestnut Streets 
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. « give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 


bine to make better service ... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


+ The ANSLEY ss 
* The 0. HENRY crcenssono 
+ The SAVANNAH sir 
+The TUTWILER siraisce 


%Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonreoucey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vow oncns The ST. CHARLES * 
usec “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler. Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 









HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hospi- 
tality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., Manager 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments . . . ideal for entertaining. 
Spacious rooms with bath from 


$4. single .... $6. double 
Suites from $10 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


Dhe 


ANDERBILT, 

































Park Avenue Begins .. . at 34th Street 
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Compare— 


this new sizer 
driving end with 
any other drive on 
the market! 


The new Johnson seven cylinder sizer 
has a sturdy adjustable end. Narrow beams are 
NOT carried on long bearing arms. Instead, two 
heavy cast bearing frames, sliding on rigid tracks, 
permit bearings to be brought up close to ends of 
any width beam. No long bars to vibrate and sag. 
Beam receives warp under even and continuous 
tension. Loom beam can be alined with warp dur- 
ing operation. 








This new end is typical of many im- 
provements, with which Johnson sizers antici- 
pate sizing requirements in successful proeess- 
ing of rayon, acetate, spun rayon, spun silks 
and combination yarns at high production 
speeds. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON. Paterson. New Jersey 


REPRESENTED BY 


Carolina Specialty Co., A. V. Anthony 
Charlotte, N. C. Santiago, Chile 


Joseph Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Robert Zander Unisel, Ltd. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Manchester, England 











» DAVID BROWN 


FOUNDED 1883 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS. SPOOLS. 
NRGELS: CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
° 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 










Long experience, a thorough knowledge of tex- 
tile requirements, an up-to-date factory, expert 
workmen and a complete line of finished prod- 
ucts are reasons why the many mills have re- 








mained our satisfied customers for over 50 years. 











MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
| LAWRENCE, MAss. 














SHAMROCK BASKETS & TRUCKS 


por rough textile mill use 


Extra sturdy Shamrock Canvas Baskets and Trucks have 
a battleship resistance against wear. They're light in 
weight, easy to handle and exceptionally low in price. 


MEESE, INC. mapison, IND. 





Write TODAY for Catalog 
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NEW ROOMS 
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with MORE ROOM 
in NEW YORK 


New York is often called “crowded’’. 
McAlpin guests never realze it, however, 
because the living quarters in this fine 
hotel are spacious, airy, cheerful. The 
rooms are NEW, beautifully decorated, 
luxuriously furnished, complete in ev- 
ery detail... Stop in on your next New 
York visit. You, too, can enjoy the 
facilities of this fine hotel. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager. 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM 


“22 °Aee *4i0.. 


Hotel M°Alpin 


The Centre of Convenience 





BROADWAY AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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yo + <i TALK 
ON “THE CENTURY” 


“Oh yes, Jim had a grand time, too. He’s in 
the club car spreading the Stevens Gospel— 


he’s so enthused about the truly finer things...” 


We're proud of our friends like Jim. On the 
extra fare trains you'll find them—the execu- 
tive type who want more than average living 
yet know the real value of a dollar. They get 
it at The Stevens—and so they talk about it. 


They tell about new services that smooth 
their busy days . . food for virile appetites. . 
restful nights that keep them fit . . added con- 
veniences increasing ease and comfort..a 
genuine interest that makes them feel at home. 

The praise of busy men who know how to 
work and how to live has done much to make 
The Stevens Chicago’s Outstanding Hotel. 
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SAVE TIME! 


The convenience of this 
newest Loop hostelry to 
everything in down - town 











Chicago saves you min- 
utes and effort. An ultra- 
modern hotel equipped 
with services offering you 
the ultimate in excellent 
living. 


Write for booklet. Tne. 
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“ALBANY”? 
HEY last longer be- MACHINE CLOTHS 
cause they are rein- 
forced at the places where By” 
ordinary parts break. oom O 
They fit more accu- - 
rately and operate — Br ' 
igh eds i .% 
ati = = _e oy P T O q) e ial O U a | l Cy 
from precision patterns oss 
by expert workmen. ee 
Write today for prices 2 ‘ . 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY fH © fo T 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA ; 298 S P I N N I N G 
: WEAVING 
FINISHING 
) Textile mills throughout the 





country recognize that Albany 
Products mean utmost effici- 
| ency in Spinning, Slashing, 
A STEWART \ | = ae Weaving, Sanforizing, Print- 
ire at 7 j ing, Palmer Finishing. 





ALBANY FELT CO. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 





eyyutubet 
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Springs’ Cotton Mills, Chester, S. €.. protected against tres- 
pass and vandalism by a Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link 
Wire Fence .. . an effective barrier giving continuous, de- 
pendable protection. Hundreds of operators are surround 
ing their property with Stewart Fences because they know 
that only in Stewart ean they get Beam Throughout Con 
struction; that only Stewart produces Beam Line Posts 
with unb.eakable (one-piece) Extension Arms: 
that in Stewart they get the heaviest and strong 


est chain link wire fence on the market. Thou- (¢ . 
sands of installations offer conclus:ve proof that ~ 
Stewart structural features and production meth AC Ine O S 


ods are right. Investigate today. Write for cat- 
alog. Sales and erection service everywhere. 


Vi i “World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886” OY [ 1 Text e 
| _ 9 
| IRON The STEWART Industry 
Whe IRON _s 60. Inc. 
| 424 Stewart Block 
| FE NCES ——. - Gineinnati .... Ohio 


eur 
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Se] RADING POST EXCHANGE: 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—3s80 incbes to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
an $5.00 SO a $4.20 
|, —— aenereegeeer 4.80 EES: 4.00 
ST 4.60 Se ea ee 3.80 

_, >= ere 4.40 100 inches —_ 3.00 





UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for, sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
ya., count as eight words. 























. Experience and 


Over a quarter of a 


TEXTILE 


and knowledge necessary to 
EQUIPMENT 


SUN BUILDING, 





engineering and building textile machinery. 
Most of this time with leading manufactur- 


MACHINERY ears, LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 


chinery to your requirements. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 





WANTED 


To contact mills needing su- 
perintendent. I am _ practical 
and technical on both plain and 
novelty yarns. Both plain and 
fancy fabrics. Now employed. 
Address Box No. 424, care 
COTTON, Grant Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Reliability 


century experience 


select correct ma- 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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FOR SALE 


10 Whitin Spinning Frames, Model C, 2% Gauge, 
224 Medium Gravity Spindles each, Band Drive 
1%’ Ring. Frames in splendid condition and 
can be seen running until July 10, 1937. 


ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO. 


(Any form 








WE PAY CASH! 


Por Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 
Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk 
Wool—W orsted—Cotton 


QUANTITY NO OBJECT 





WANTED 


Accounts on commission basis to sell 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
lished salesman familiar with textile 
manufacturing. Address Box 412, care 


dyed or Undyed) 
































West Durham Station, Durham, N. C. 109-111 maa a N.Y COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
P y = 7 6¢ MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 

aul B Eaton OULD SELL 30,000 to 50,000 pounds SVERY Textile Man should have these reference 

a weekly of high grade carded, doubled »yooks. They cover in a detailed oy checetem 

‘arded and combed natural knittin mannel all calculations necessary to be made on 

PATENT A ORNEY 7 car - ~ ill -hinery manufactured in the 

rl yarn counts from 18/1 to 50/1. Write De i agg RP pen cae af the beet vet 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former =~ <* Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


what commissions 
duction available. 


COTTON, Grant 








full particulars as to quality of yarn and 


. erences on the subject obtainable. The two vol- 
paid, also amount of pro- umes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and con- 

Address Box 427, care tain 21 reference tables. Strong, serviceable bind. 
Bldg., Atlanta ' ing. You can secure them in conjunction with a 
. » Ge three-year subscription to COTTON. 


























POSITION WANTED 
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Cost Accountant, 8 years with Goodyear 
Clearwater Mills as Chief Cost Accountant, 
3 mills. Cotton, payroll, book-keeping, in- 
ventories, cost, general office and mill cler- 
ical. Sober, reliable, best references fur- 
nished. Reasonable salary. Now employed. 
Write C. V. Thompson, Cedartown, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Textile Cost Accountant, experienced in standard 
cost installation and maintenance, preparation 
cost control reports, computation fabric costs. Also 
experienced supervise, accounting, preparation fi- 
nancial reports, auditor. 34 years of age. Single. 
Address Box 429, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Textile graduate with five years experience 
in prominent Southern mill, wants position 
as overseer of carding Now employed as 
comber resetter. Will go anywhere and can 
furnish best of references. Address Box 
428, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 











HOSIERY KNITTER 
DESIRES DOUBLE JOB 


Man capable of running 2, 3 or 4 machines wants 


job. Knitting experience 10 years. Double job 
experience 3 years. Gauges 42, 45, 48 triple car- 
rier. Age 27. Married. References. Address Box 


430, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








Your Advertisement 


on This Page... 


will produce results at small cost. Do you 
desire a position? Do you desire a good 
man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do 
you desire your business or professional 
ecard placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this 
page of COTTON? Its 10,500 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, super- 
intendents and heads of departments 
throughout the industry. 

Note the rates above and send in your 
advertisement today. 


COTTON 


Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE POWER OF 
POMONA PERFORMANCE 


A Pomona guarantee of 
efficiency is always dis- 
counted—BY US. We know 
that when a Pomona Pump 
goes to work it will per- 
form at face value—or bet- 
ter. The consistent perform- 
ance of Pomona Pumps up 
to or beyond the letter of 
Our guarantee is a solid 
fact on which the prefer- 




















Cole ; Tanks and We also specialize 
| oe guia — in Boilers, Kiers. ence of Pomona Pumps is 
stinctive advan- s “a 
tomes in both design — i ac based. All over the world 
. ? é ‘ence ta? ipes, SMokgke Stacks, = . 
and — workmanship. Chemical Vessels, in all classes of service 
| zoe Bae been . Oil Tanks, Air Re- —it is the recorded per- 
* a8 ‘of 7 xpe A nee Ceivers, Welded formance of Pomona Pumps 
age Psp eer tos Pipes and Tanks, ; 
to the highest state ta Tanks Ket- that sends a steadily in- 
- Ro age on ll Ron tles. Storage Bins creasing stream of new 
a iedk came ay \ and other torms of and repeat orders to our 
pal . _ steel plate construc- 
ing perfect, unin- Lis = Hom. factories. Make a compari- 
ever} section of the (eho en: 4/8 fl son of pump records on 
country. Wai the basis of per gallon per 
Pear se 4 “ol ye , — year costs of water de- 
> ol x i | 5 . . . 
when you are livery. You will find that 
Our Engineer- S in the market Pomona leads for economy 
ing Department = ee and dependability. 
wr e gia 0 ns 
seenerate and steel products. POMONA PUMP CO. 
submit designs Mig. Plants: Pomona, Calif.. 
to meet any fre- Write for o St. Louis. Mo ° Branch 
quirement. ‘Tank Talk Offices: New York, Chicago. 


No. 6-C. San Francisco, Los Angeles. 





| Tank Builders For 8o Years! 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN A GEORGIA 


FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 


Over 


POMONA 
TURBINE 
PUMPS 








MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 






COOPER 
STAINLESS | 
CASTINGS 


THE 










IDEAL METAL 


for 


CORROSION 
RESISTANCE | 


in the 





| THE REPUBLIC RUBBER Co. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











DISTRIBUTORS 





Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Ph ladel. 
phia, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Jersey City. 


. : | | TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
20 years GAP without wg ea : 
a drink— port, Tenn. eee : 
Starke Found & j ; 
a lg Special Castings : 


et 


Va. (Rough or machined) 
® Pipe Fittings - Valves 
Shipments from Stock 


mee 
———— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 
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Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


AMANTHRENE'’ 
NAVY BLUE BN 


paste or powder— 






A non-marking, non-spotting Vat color possessing excep- 


tional fastness properties. 


LIGHT SHADES —dyes a pleasing shade of violet adapt- 
able to current shirting shades in light percentages. 


Printing—as a base for the production of mode shades on 


viscose and cotton piece goods. 


HEAVY SHADES —a deep reddish navy meeting the most 


exacting requirements. 


a desirable reddish blue for economical pro- 





Printing 
duction either as a single color print or in multiple colored 
prints requiring exceptional fastness. 

Especially recommended for toweling designs to withstand 
severe laundering. 


“Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. int: Loc g 
6/7 Batterymarch St. PRC VIDE! CE R 2\9 S ut S 
820 So. Clinton St. TORONTO. CAN. 
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OLUMBUS was looking for something 


and discovered America! Maybe you're all at sea with problems 





of Color reduction and Stripping in the Vat! 
If so, Skipper * you’ve come to LAND! 


“VATROLITE’ is your DISCOVERY « ready-made ® for 


superior, longer and larger runs in the dyehouse! 


“VATROLITE’ has met the test wherever doubt existed ¢ 


stood the egg on end ® produced finer effects with COLOR! 


In chemical formation "VATROLITE” is pure. It is uniformly 
granular ¢ dusts less. It is free of black specks, is highly stable 


and has staying power that proves full and uniform strength. 


Royce Cuemicat Company 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
CARLTON HILL NEW JERSEY 






NY 


\ 


Sos 


@ Call for VATROLITE in any volume 

@ In moisture-proof containers of 50, 150 and 250 lb capacity. 

@ SPOT STOCKS from warehousing at... 

@ CHARLOTTE, GREENVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE. 


a in, 
VATROLITE 





















